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RIN6AN GILHAIZE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It might have been thought, considering the poor 
hand which the prelatic curates made of it in their 
endeavours to preach, that they would have set them- 
selves down content with the stipend, and allowed the 
flocks to follow their own shepherds in peace ; but 
their hearts were filled with the bitterness of envy at 
' the sight of the multitudes that went forth to gather 
the manna in the fields, and their malice was exaspe- 
rated to a wonderful pitch of wickedness, by the deri- 
sion and contempt with which they found themselves 
regarded. No one among them all, however, felt this 
envy and malice more stirring within him, than did 
the arch-apostate James Sharp ; for the faithfulness of 
so many ministers was a terror and a reproach to his 
conscience and apostacy, and made him labour with 
an exceeding zeal and animosity to extirpate so many 
evidences of his own religious guilt. Accordingly, by 
his malignant counsellings, edicts and decrees came 
out against our tabernacle in the wilderness, and, under 
the opprobrious name of conventicles, our holy meet- 
ings were ihade prohibited offences, and our ministers 
subjected to pains and penalties, as sowers of sedition* 
It is a marvellous thing to think of the madness with 
which the minds of those in authority at that time 
were kindled; first, to create causes of wrong to 
the consciences of the people, and afterward to enact 
laws for the natural fruit of that frantic policy. The 
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wanton imposition of the prelatic oppression begat our 
field-preachings, and the attempts to disperse us by the 
sword brought on resistance. But it belongs 'not to 
me and my story to treat of the folly of«a race and go- 
vernment, upon whom a curses was so manifestly pro- 
nounced ; I shall therefore return from this generality 
to those particulars wherein I was myself a witness or 
a sufferer. 

During the greater part of the year after the banish- 
ment of Mr. Swinton from the manse and kirk, we 
met with little molestation ; but from time to time 
rumours came over us like the first breathings of the 
cold blasts in autumn, that forerun the storms of win- 
ter. All thoughts of innocent pastimes and pleasures 
passed away, like the yellow leaves that fall from the 
melancholy trees ; and there was a heaviness in the 
tread, and a solemnity in the looks of every one, that 
showed how widely the shadows of coming woes were 
darkening the minds of men. 

But though the Court of Commission, which the 
apostate James Sharp procured to be established for 
the cognizance of those who refused to acknowledge 
the prelatic usurpation, was^ in its proceedings, guided 
by as little truth or principle as the Spanish inquisi- 
tion, the violence and tyranny of its awards fell less 
on those of my degree than on the gentry ; and it was 
not till the drunkard Turner was appointed general of 
the West country that our personal sufferings began. 

The curates furnished him with lists of recusants ; 
and power having been given unto him to torment men 
for many days, he was as remorseless as James Sharp's 
own Court in the fines which he levied, and in eating 
the people up, by sending his men to live upon them 
at free quarters, till the fines were paid. 

In our neighbourhood we were for some time gently 
dealt with ; for the colonel, who, at Ayr, had the com- 
mand under Turner, was of a humane spirit, and for a 
season, though the run>our of the oppressions in Dum* 
fries-shire and Galloway, where the drunkard himself 
reigned and ruled, dismayed and troubled us beyond 
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utterance, we were still permitted to taste of the gos- 
pel pastures with our own faithful shepherd. 

But this was a blessing too great in tiiose days to be 
of a continuance to any flock. The mild and consider- 
ate gentleman^ who had softened the rigour of the 
prelatic rage, was remored from his command, and in 
his place came certain cruel officers, who, like tfie 
serpents that were sent amon^ the children of Israel 
in the desert, defiled our dwellings, and afflicted many 
of us even unto death. The change was the mofe 
bitterly felt, because it was sudden, and came upon 
us in an unexpected manner, of which I will here set 
down some of the circumstantials. 

According to the usage among us, from the time 
when Mr. Swinton was thrust from the ministry, the 
parish had assembled, on the third Lord's day of May, 
in the year 1666, under the bi^ sycamore*tree, atZa« 
chariab Smylie's gable, and which has ever since been 
reverenced by the name of the Poopit Tree. A cart 
served him for the place of lecture and exhortation ; 
and Zachariah Smylie's daughter, Rebecca Armour, a 
godly widow, who resided with him, had, as her custom 
was in fine weather, ordered and arranged all the 
stools and chairs in the house, with the milk and 
washing-boynes upside down, around the cart as seats 
for the aged. When the day was wet or bleak, the 
worship was held in the barn ; but on this occasion the 
morning was lown and the lift clear, and the natural 
quietude of the Sabbath reigned over all the fields. 
We had sung a portion of the psalm, and the harmo- 
nious sound of voices and spirits in unison was spread- 
ing into the tranquil air, as the pleasant fragrancy of 
flowers difibses itself around, and the tune, to which 
we sung the divine inspiration, was the sweet and 
solemn melody of the Martyrs. 

Scarcely, however, had we proceeded through the 
second verse, when Mr. Swinton, who was sitting on a 
stool in the cart, with his back to the house, started 
itp, and said, '^Christians, dinna be disheartened^ but 

1* 
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I think I gee yonder the glimnierin' of spears coming 
atween the hedges." 

At these words we all rose alarmed, and, on looking 
round, saw some eight or ten soldiers, in the path lead- 
ing from the high-road, coming towards us. The chil- 
dren and several of (he women moved to run awajf 
bat Mr. Swinton rebuked their timerarious fear, and 
said — 

" O ! ye of little faith, wherefore are ye thus dis- 
mayed ? Let us put our trust in Him, who is mightier 
than all the armies of all the kings of all the earth. 
We are here doing homage to Him, and He will pro* 
tect His true vassals and faithful people. In his name, 
therefore. Christians, I charge you to continue His > 
praises in the psalm ; for in His strength I will, to the 
end of my intent, this day fulfil the word and the ad- 
monition ; yea, in the very flouting of the adversary's 
banner.'V 

The vehemence of Elijah was in bis voice ; we re- 
sumed our former postures ; and he himself leading on 
the psalm, we began to sing anew in a louder strain, 
for we were fortified \fcnd encouraged by his holy intre- 
pidity. No one moved as it were an eyelid ; the very 
children were steadfast; and all looked towards the. 
man of God as he sat in his humble seat, serene, and 
more awful than ever was Solomon on the royal throne 
of the golden lion^, arrayed in all his glory. v 

The rough soldiers were struck for a time with 
amazement at the religious bravery with which the 
worshipping was continued, and they halted as they 
drew near, and whispered together, and some of them 
spoke as if the fear of the Lord had fallen upon them. 
During the whole time that we continued singing, they 
stood as if they durst not venture to disturb us ; but 
when the psalm was finished, their sergeant, a lewd 
roister, swore at them, and called on them to do their 
duty. 

The men then advanced, but with one accord we 
threw ourselves in between them and the cart, and 
cried to Mr. Swinton to make his escape \ he bowevex" 
rose calmly from his seat and said-*- 
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^^ Soldi^rsy shed no bldod ; let us finish our prayer, 
—-the worst of men after condemnation are suffered 
to pray5-p-ye will, therefore, not surely refuse hirm- 
less Christians the boon that is allooH to malefactors. 
At the conclusion I will go peaceably with you, for we 
are not rebels ; we yield all bodily obedience to the 
powers, that be, but the upright mind will not bend to 
any earthly ordinance. Our bodies are subject to the 
King's authority, and to you, as his servants, if ye de- 
mand them, we are ready to deliver them up/' . 

But the sergeant told him harshly to make haste 
and come down from the cart. Two of the men then 
went into the house, and brought out the churn and 
bread and cheese, and with much ribaldry began to 
eat and drink, and to speak profane jests to the young 
women. But my brother interposed, and advised all 
the women and children to return to their homes. In 
the meantime, 'Zachariah Smylie had gone to the sta- 
ble, and saddled his horse, and Rebecca Armour had 
made a small providing of provisions for Mr. Swinton 
to take with him to the tolbooth of Irvine ; for thither 
the soldiers were intending to carry him that night, in 
order that he jnight be sent to Glasgow next day with 
other sufferers. When, however, the^ horse was brought 
out, and the godly man was preparing to mount, the 
sergeant took him by the sleeve, and pulled him back^ 
saying, ** The horse is for me." 

Verily at this insult 1 thought my heart would have 
leapt out ; and every one present gurled and growled ; 
bul the soldiers laughed at seeing the sergeant on 
horseback. Mr.^ Swinton, however, calmly advised 
us to make no obstacle : ^^ Good," said he, ^^ will come 
of this, and though for a season we are ordained to 
tribulation, and to toil through the slough of despond, 
yet a firm footing and a fair and green path lies in a 
peaceful land beyond." 

The soldiers then took him away, the blasphemous 
sergeant riding, like a Merry Andrew, on Zachariah 
Smylie's horse before them, and almost the whole coq«< 
gregation following with mogrnfal and heavy hearts. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The testimony of the regard and respect which we 
showed to Mr. Swinton ki following him to the prison 
door, was wickedly reported against us as a tumult and 
riot, wearing the aspect of febelHon ; and accord* 
ingly, on the second day after he was sent from Irvine 
to Glasgow, a gang of Turner's worst troopers came 
to lire at heck and manger among us. None suJQTered 
more from those ruthless *men than did my brother's 
house and mine ; for our name was honoured among 
the true and faithful, and we had Cpmmitted the un- 
pardonable sin against the prelacy of harbouring our 
minister and his destitute family, when they were 
driven from their home in a wild and wintry night. 

We were both together, with old Zachariah Smylie* 
fined each in a heavy sum. 

Thinking that by paying the money down we should 
rid ourselves and our neighbours of the presence and 
burden of the devouring soldiery, our friends, to enable 
us, made a gathering among them, and brought us the 
means, for we had not a sufficiency of our own. But 
this, instead of mitigating the oppression, became a 
reason with the officer set over us to persecute us still 
more ; for he pretended to see in that neighbourliness 
the evidences of a treasonous combination; so that he 
not only took the money, but made a pretext of the 
readiness with which it was paid to double his severity. 
Sixteen domineering camp-reprobates were <)uartered 
on four honest families, and five of them were on mine. 

What an example their conduct and conversation 
was at my sober hearth I need not attempt to des- 
cribe. For some days they rampaged as if we had 
been barbarians, and the best in the house was- not 
good enough for their ravenous wastrie ; — but I was 
resolved to keep a uniform and steady abstinence from. 
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all cause of offence. So seeing they were passing 
from insolence into a strain of familiaritj towards my 
wife and her two servant-lasses, we gave up the house^ 
and made our abode in the barn. 

This silent rebuke for some time was not without a 
wholesome effect ; and in the end they were so far 
tamed into civility by our blameless and peaceful de- 
meanour, that I could discern more than one of them 
beginning to be touched with the humanity of respect 
for our unmerited punishment. But their officer, 
Lieutenant Swaby, an Englisher by birth, and a sinner 
l)y education, was of an incorrigible depravity of heart. 
He happened to cast his eye on Martha Swinton, the 
minister's eldest daughter, then but in her siicteenth 
year, and notwithstanding the sore affliction that ^he 
was in, with her mother, on account of her godly 
father's uncertain fate, he spared no stratagem to lure 
her to his wicked will. She was, however, strength- 
ened against his arts and machinations ; but her forti- 
tude, instead of repressing the rigour of his persecu- 
tions, only made him more audacious, insomuch that 
she was terrified to trust herself unguarded out of the 
house,*^and the ire of every man and woman was 
rising against the sensual Swaby^ who was so destitute 
of grace and human charity. But out of this a mean 
was raised, that in the end made him fain to be re- 
moved from among us. 

For all the immoral bravery of the rampant soldi- 
ery, and especially of their libertine commander, they 
had not been long among us till it was discerned that 
they were as much under the common fears and su- 
perstitions as the most credulous of our simple country 
folk, insomuch that what, with our family devotions 
and the tales of witches and warlocks with which 
every one, as if by concert, delighted to awe them, 
they were loth to stir out of their quarters after the 
gloaming. Swaby, however, though less under those 
influences than his men, nevertheless partook largely 
of them, and woflld not at the King's commands, it 
was thought, have crossed the ktrk-stile at midnight. 
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Baft though he was thus infirm with the dread of 
evil spiritiii be was not daunted thereby from ill pur- 
poses ; and haying one day fallen in with old Mysie 
Gilmour on the road, a pawkie carlin of a jocose na- 
ture, he entered into a blethering discourse with her 
anent divers things, and from less to more, propound- 
ed to honest Mysie that she should lend a cast of her 
skill to bring about^a secret meeting between him and 
the bonny defenceless Martha Swinton. 

Mysie Gilmour was a Christian woman, and her soul 
was troubled with the proposal to herself, and for the . 
peril with which she saw her minister's daughter en- 
vironed. But she put on the mask of a light hypocrisy, 
and said she would may be do something if he fee'd 
her well, making a tryst with him for the day follow- 
ing ; purposing m the meanwhile, instead of further^ 
inghis wicked ends, to devise, with the counselling of 
some of her acquaintances, in what manner she could 
take revense upon the profligate prodigal for having^ 
thought so Tittle of her principle, merely because she 
was a lanerly widow bent with age and poortith. 

Among others that she conferred with was one Robin 
Finnic, a lad who, when a callan, had been drummer 
to the host thiait Nahum Chapelrig led in the times 
of the Civil war to the raid of Dunse-hill. He was 
sib to herself, had a spice of her pawkrie, and was 
moreover, though not without a leavening of religion, 
a fellow fain at any time for a spree ; besides which 
he had, from the campaigns of his youth, brought home 
a heart*batred and a derisive opinion of the cavaliers, 
taking all seasons and occasions to give vent to the 
same, and he never called Swaby by any other name 
than the cavalier. 

Between Mysie and Robin, with some of his com- 
panions, a paction was made that she should keep her 
tryst with Swaby, and settle on a time and place for 
him to come, in the delusion of expecting to find Mar- 
tha Swinton ; Robin covenanting, that between him 
^ and his friends the cavalier should meet with a le- 
mane worthy of his love. Accordingly, at the time 
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appointed, when she met Swaby on the road where 
they had foregathered the day before, she trjrsted him 
to come to her house on Hallowe'en, which happened 
to be then at hand, and to be sure not to bring his 
sword, or any weapon that might breed mischief. 

After parting from him, the cavalier going one way 
and the carlin the other, Robin Finnie threw himself 
in his way, and going up to him with a seeming re* 
spectfulness, said — 

" Ye were speaking, sir, to yon auld wife ; I hope 
ye hae gi'en her nae offence." 

The look with which Robin looked at Swaby, as he 
said this, dismayed the gallant cavalier, who cried| 
gazing back at Mysie, who was hirpling homeward— 
"The devil ! is she one of that sort ?" 

'^ I'll no say what she is, nor what others say o' 
her," replied Robin, with solemnity; "but'ye'ilno 
fare the waur that ye stand weel in her liking." 

Swaby halted, and again looked towards the old 
woman, who was then nearly out of sight. Robin at 
the same time moved onward. 

" Friend !'^ cried the cavalier, " stop. 1 must have 
some talk with you about the old " 

** Whihst !" exclaimed Robin, " she's deevilish 
gleg o'-the hearing. I would na for twenty merks 
she jealoused that I had telt you to take tent o' her 
cantrips." 

*^ Do you mean to say that she's a witch?" said 
Swaby in a low and apprehensive voice. 

'*'I would na say sic a thing o' her for the world," 
replied Robin very seriously ; " I VFould ne'er expek to 
hae a prosperous hour in this'world, were I to ca' 
honest Mysie Gilmourony thing sae uncanny. She's a 
pidus wife, sir,— deed is she. Me ca' her a witch ! 
She would deserve to be hang'd If she was a witch,-— 
an it could be proven upon her." 

But these assurances gave no heartening to the gal- 
lant cavalier ; oh the contrary, he looked like one 
that was perplexed, and said, '^ Devil take her, I wish 
I had nothing to do with her." 
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. " Do^" cried Robin ; "sir, she's an auld withered 
hag, would spean a foal. Surely she did na sae begla- 
mour your senses as to appear like a winsome young 
lass ? But I hae heard o' sic morphosings. Pil no say, 
howsever, that honest Mysie ever tried her art sae far ; 
— ^and whatl hae heard tell of was done in the cruelty 
of jealousy. But it's no possible, captain, that ye were 
making up to auld Mysie. For the love o' peace, an ye 
were sae deluded, say nothing about it ; for either the 
parish will say that ye hae an unco taste, or that My- 
sie has cast her cantrips o'er your judgment, — the 
whilk would either make you a laughing-stock, or, 
gin ye could prove that she kithed afore you like a 
blooming damsel, bringing her to the wuddy. So I 
redde ye, captain, to let this story gang nae farther. 
But mind what I hae been saying, keep weel wi' her. 
as ye respek yoursel." 

In saying these words, Robin turned hastily into the 
wynd that Ted to the clachan, laughing in his sleeve, 
leaving the brave cavalier in a sore state o' dread and 
wonderment. 
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CHAPTER III. 

It seems that shortly after Robin Finnie had departed 
from the gallant cavalier, a lad, called Sand j Macgill^ 
who was coUeagued with him in the plot, came to- 
wards the captain with looks cast to the earth, and so 
full of thought, that he seemingly noticed nothing* 
Going forward ffllhis locked-up state of the outward 
sense^ he came close upon Swaby, when affecting to 
be startled out of^his meditations, he stopped suddenly 
short, and looked in the lieutenant's broad face, with 
all the alarm he could put into his own features, till 
he saw he was frightened out of his judgment, when 
he said — 

'^Gude be about us, sir, ye hae gotten scaithf the 
blighting blink o' an ill e'e has lighted upon you.-— 
0, sir ! O, sir! tak tent o' yoursel !" 

Sandy had prepared a deal more to say, but find- 
ing himself overcome with an inward inclination to 
risibility at the sight of Swaby's terrification, he was 
obligated to flee as fast as he could from the spot ; the, 
which wikUike action of his no doubt dismayed the 
cavalier fully as meikle as all he had said. 

But it's the nature of man to desire to do whatever 
he is forbidden. Notwithstanding all their mystical ad- 
monitions, Swaby still persevered inliis evil intents, 
and accordingly he was seen lurking, without his 
^word, about the heel of the evening, on Hallowe'en, 
near the skirts of the clachan where IVIysie Gilmour 
lived. And, as it had been conspired among her 
friends, Mungo Affleck, her gude-brother, a man weel 
stricken in years, but of a youthy mind, and a perfect 
pen*gun at a crack, came across the cavalier in Us 
path, and Swaby having before some slight acquaint- 
ance with his garb and canny observes, hovered foi: 
a little in discourse with Mungo. 

Vol. II. ? • 
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^' I counsel jou, sir,'' said the pawkie auld carl as 
they wemteparatiDg, ^' no to gangfar afield this night, 
for this is a night that there is na the like o' in a' 
the year round. It's Hallowe^cn, sir, so be counsel- 
led by me, and seek your bame betimes ; for mony a 
ane has met with things on Hallowe'en that they 
never after forgot.'' 

Considering the expl6it on which the eavalidr was 
then bpwne, it's no to be thought that this was very 
heartening music j but, for all that, he said blithely, 
as Mango told me himself, '^ Nay, not so faat, gover- 
nor^ tell us what you mean by Hallc^'en !" 

^^ Hallowe'en !'' cried Mungo Affleck, with a sovmd 
o^ seridus sincerity ; *^ Do ye no kon Hallowe'en ? But 
1 need na say that. Ye'll excuse me, captain — what 
cjin you EngHshers, that are brought tip in the dark- 
ness o' human ordinances in gospel things, and who 
live in the thraldom of Episcopalian ignorance, ken of 
Hallowe'en or o' any other solemn day set apart for 
an occasion. O, sir, Hallowe'en among us is a dread- 
ful night ! witches and warlocks, and a' lang-nebbit 
things, hae a power and a dominion un6peakal>]e on 
Hallowe'en. The do'il at other times gi'es, it's said, 
his ageiUs a mutchkin o' mischief, but on this night 
it's thought they hae a chappin ; and one thing most 
demonstrable is ^-^^but^ sir, the sun's down — the bles- 
sed light o' day is ayont the hill, and it's no safe to be 
sttbjek to the whisking o' the mildew frae the tails o' 
the benwecd ponies that are saddled for yon awfu' 
camavauiings, where Cluty plays on the pipes ! so I 
wis you, sir, gude night and wcel hame. — O, sir,«n 
ye Could be persuaded ! — Tak an auld man's advice, » 
and rath<^r read a chapter of the Book, an it should 
even be the unedifying tenth of Nehemiah, than be 
seen at the gloaming in this gait, about thedyke*sides, 
Kk^ a wolf yearning for some tender lamb of a de- 
fenceless fold." 

Mungo having thus delivered himself, went away^ 
leaving Swaby as it were in a swither; for, on look- 
ing back, the old man saw hiifi standing half turned 
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round as if ha was minded to go home. The power 
of the sin was however strong upon hiw, and shortly 
after the dusk had closed in, when the angels had light- 
ed their candles at their windows in the sky to watoh 
over the world in the hoars of sleep, Swaby, with 
stealthy steps, came to Mysie Gilmour^s door, and 
softly tirling at the pin was admitted ; for all within 
was ready for his reception. 

Robin Tinnie and Sandy Macgill having carried 
thither ^achariah Smylie's black ram, a condumacious 
and ontatropoioas beast, which they had laid in My- 
sie's bed, and keepit frae baaing with a gude fother- 
ing of k^il-blades, and a clout soaken in milk. 

Mysie, on opening the door, said to the gallant 
cavalter^ — 

'^ Just step in, ye'll fin a' ready,'' and she blew 
out hercrusie whiph she had in her hand, and letting 
the captain grope in by himself, hirpled as fast as she 
could to one of the neighbours ; for, although she had 
covenanted with him to come without his sword, she 
was terri^ed with the fear of some dreadful upshot. 

As soon as he was in, Robin Finnie and Sandy Mac- 
gill went and hearkened at the window, where they 
heard the gay gallant stumbling in the floor, churming 
sweet and amorous words as he went groping his way 
towards the bed where the auld toop was breathing 
thickly, mumbling and crunching the kail-blades in a 
state of as great sensual delight and satisfaction as 
any beast could well be. But no sooner had the 
cavalier placed his . hand on the horned head of the 
creature,, than he uttered a yell of despair; in the 
same moment the toop, in little less fright, jqmpit out 
of the bed against him and knocked him down over a 
stool with a lounder. Verily Providence might be 
said, with reverence, to have had a hand in the mirth 
of hi9 punishment ; for the ram recovering its senses 
before the cavalier, and being ih dread of danger, re- 
turned to the charge, and began to butt him as if it 
would have been his death. The cries that ensued 
are not to be told ; all the neighbours came running 
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to the door to see what was the matter^ some vitb 
lighted sticks* ID their hands, and some with buriUDg 
coals inthe tongs* Robin Finnic and Sandy Maegill 
were like to die of laughing ; but fearing the wrath- 
ful ram might dnot out the bowels or the brains, if he 
had any, of the poor joung cavalier, they opened the 
door, and so delivered him from its horns. He was, 
however, by this time, almost in a state of distraction, 
believing the beast was the real Evil One ; so that 
he no sooner felt himself free and saw the lights, than 
he flew to his quarters* as if he had been pursued by 
a legion. 

Some of his own soldiers that were lying in the 
clachan, and who had come out with the rest of the 
folk, saw through the stratagem^ and, forgetting all 
reverence for their afflicted commander, laughed 
louder and longer than any body. In short, the story 
was o'er the whole parish next day, and the very 
weans, wherever the cavalier appeared, used to cry 
ba at him, by which his very life was made a shame 
and a burden to him, insomuch that he applied for 
leave to give up his commission, and returned home 
to his kindred in the south of England, and we never 
heard tell of him after. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

But, although irvthe exploit of Mysie Gilnriour, and 
Robin Finiiie with hid confederates, we had a tasting 
of mirth and merriment, to the effect of lesseaing the 
dread and fear in which our simple couDtry-folk held 
hi« Majest)^'^ ungracious fine-levers, the cavalier cap- 
tains and soldiers, still there was a gradual ingrowth 
of the weight of the oppression, wherewith we were 
laden more as bondsmen and slaves than as ^ubjectsj; 
and, in the meantime, the spirit of that patriajuh, mj 
apostolic grandfather, was gathering to heart and ener- 
gy within the silent recesses of my afflicted bosom. 

I heard the murmuring, deep and sad, of my neigh- 
bours, at 'the insult and the contumely which they 
were obligated to endure from the irresponsible 
licentiousness of military domination — but I said no- 
thing ; I was driven, with my pious wife and our sim- 
ple babies, from my own hearth by the lewd conver- 
sation of the commissioned freebooters, and obliga- 
ted to make our home in an out-house, that we might 
not be molested in our prayers by their wicked ribal- 
dry, — but I said nothing ; 1 saw my honest neighbours 
plundered — their sons insulted — and their daughters 
put to shame, — but I said nothing ; I was a witness 
when our godly minister, aftei* having been driven 
with his wife and family out to the mercy of the win- 
ter's wind, was seized in the very time while he was 
worshipping the Maker of us all,' and taken like a 
malefactor to prison, — but I said nothing ; and I was 
told the story of the machinations against his innocent 
virgin daughter, when she was left defenceless among 
us, — and still I said nothing. Like the icy winter, 
tyranny had so incrusted my soul, that my taciturnity 
seemed as hard, impenetrable, cold, and cruel, as the 
frozen river's surface, but the stream of my feelings 
2* 
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ran stronger and fiercer beneath ; and the time soon 
came when, in proportion to the still apathy that 
made my brother and my fn^snds to wonder how 1 so 
quietly bore the events of so much, mv inward stnig- 
gllss burst through all outward passive K>rms, and, like 
the hurling and the drifting ice, found no effectual ob- 
stacle to its irresistible and natural destination. 

Mrs. Swinton, the worthy lady of that saint, our 
pastor, on hearing what had been plotted against the 
chaste innocence of her fair and blooming child, came 
to me, and with tears, in a sense the tears of a widow, 
very earnestly entreated of me that I would take the 
gentle Martha to her cotisin, the Laird of Garlin'^, 
jn Dumfries-shirc, she having heard that some intro* 
missions, arising out of pacts and covenants between 
my wTte's cousin and the Laird of Barscob, obligated 
roe to go thither. This was on the Monday after the 
battering that the cavalier got from Zachariah Smy- 
lie's black ram ; and I reasonably thinking that there 
was judgment in the request, alid that I might serve, 
by my compliance, the helpless residue, and the ob- 
jects of a persecuted Christian's affections, 1 consented 
to take the damsel with me as far as Garlin's, in Gal- 
loway ; the which I did. 

When I had left Martha Swintou with her friends, 
who, being persons of pedigree and opulence, were 
better able to guard her, I went to the end of my own 
journey ; and here, from what ensued, it is needful 1 
should relate that, in this undertaking, 1 left my own 
house under the care of my brother, and that 1 was 
armed with my grandfather's sword. 

It happened that, on Tuesday the 13th November, 
1666, as 1 was ret-urning homeward from Barscob, 1 
fell in with three godly countrjmen about a mile 
south of the village of Dairy in Galloway, and we en- 
tered into a holy and most salutary conversatjon 
anent the sufferings and the fortitude of God's peo- 
ple in that time of trouble. Discoursing with great 
sobriety on that melancholious theme, we met a gang 
of Turner's blackcuffs, driving before them, like 
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beasts to the slaughter, several miserable persons to 
thresh out the corn, that it might be sold, of one of 
my companions, who, being himself a persecuted 
man, and unable to .pay the fine forfeited by his piety, 
had some days before been forced to flee his hopse. 

On seeing the soldiers and their prey coming to- 
wards us, the poor mao^would have run away ; but we 
exhorted him not to be afraid, for he might pass unno- 
ticed, and so he did ; for, although those whom the 
military rabiators were driving to thresh his corn knew 
him well, they were enabled to bear up, and were so 
endowed with the strength of martyrdom, that each 
of them, only by a look, signified that they were in the 
spirit of fellowship with him. 

After they had gone by, his he&rt, however, was so 
afflicted that so. many worthy persons should be so 
liarmed for his sake, Ihat he turned back, and, in des- 
pite of all our entreaties, went to them, while we 
went forward to Dairy, where we entered a small 
public, and having ordered some refreshment, for we 
were all weary, we sat meditating on what could be 
the upshot of such tyranny. 

While we were so sitting, a cry got up, that our 
companion was seized by the soldiers, and that they 
were tornrienting him on a red-hot gridiron for not ha- 
ving paid his fine. 

My blood boiled at the news. I rose, and those 
who were with me followed, and we ran to the house 
— his own house — where the poor man was. I be- 
seeched two of the soldiers, who were at the door, to 
desist from their cruelty 5 but while I was speaking, 
other two, that were within, came raging out like curs 
from a kennel, and flew at me ; and one of them 
dared to strike me with his nieve in the mouth. My 
grandfather's sword flew out at the blow, and the in- 
sulter lay wounded and bleeding at my feet. My com- 
panions in the sanrie moment rushed on the other sol- 
diers, dashed their teeth down their throats, and twist- 
ing their firelocks from their hands, set tbe prisoner 
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In this there was rashness, but tliere was also re- 
demption and glory. We could not stop at what we 
bad done ;— «we called on those who had been brought 
to thresh the com to join with as^ and they joined ; — 
we hastened to the next farm ;-**the spirit of indig- 
nation was there before us, and master and man, and 
father and son, there likewise found that the hilts of 
their fathers^ covenanted swords fitted their avenging 
grasps. We had now fired the dry stubble of the 
land — the flame 8pread-«-we advanced, and grew, 
stronger and stronger. The hills, as it were, clapped 
their hands, and the valleys shouted of freedom. 
From all sides men and horse came exulting towards 
us ; the gentleman and the hind knew no distinction. 
The cry was, " Down with tyranny— we are and we 
will make free !^' The fields rejoiced with the multi- 
tude of our feet aswe advanced towards Dumfries, 
where Turner lay. - His blackcuffs flui^ down their 
arms and implored our mercy. We entered Dum- 
fries, and the Opprg^sor was our prisoner. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hitherto the rising at Dairy had been as a pas- 
sion and a spreading fire. The strength of the sol- 
diers was consumed before us, and their arms became 
our weapons ; but whcp wt; had gained possession of 
Dumfries, and had set a ward over the house where 
we had seized Turner, I saw that we had waded owre 
far iiito the river to think of returning, and that to go 
on was safer than to come back. It was indeed mani- 
fest that we had been triumphant rather by our haste 
than by the achievements of victorious battle ; and 
it could be hidden from no man's thought that the 
power and the vengeance both ofthe government and 
the prelacy would sooni)e set in array against us. I 
therefore bethought myself, in that peril of our lives 
and cause, of two things which seemed most needful ; 
first, Not to falter in our enterprise until we had proved 
the utmost of the Lord's pleasure in our behalf ; and, 
second, To use the means under Him which, in all 
human undertakings, are required to bring whatsoever 
is ordained to pass. _, 

Whether in these'things I did well, or wisely, 1 
leave to the adjudication of the courteous reader ; but 
I c&k lay my hand upon my heart, and say aloud, yea, 
even to the holy skies, " I thought not of myself nor 
of mine, but only of the religious rights of my sorely 
oppressed countrymen." 

From the moment in which I received the blow of 
the soldier up till the hour when Turner was taken, 1 
had been the head and leader of the people. My 
sword was never out of my grip, and I marched as it 
were in a path of light, so wonderful was the imme- 
diate instinct with which I was directed to the accom- 
plishment of that adventure, the success of which 
overwhelmed the fierce and cruel Antichrists at Edin- 
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burgh, with unspeakable consternation and panic. Biit 
I lacked that knowledge of the art of war by which 
men are banded into companies and ruled, however 
manifold their diversities, to one end ajid eifTect, so 
that our numbers having by this time increased to a 
great multitude, I felt myself utterly unable to govern 
them. We were as a sea of biilows, that move on- 
ward all in one way, obedient to the impulse and deep 
fetchings of the tempestuous breath of the awakened 
windsof heaven, but which often break into foam, and 
waste their force in a roar of ineffectual rage. 

Seeing this, and dreading the consequences thereof, 
I conferred with some of those whom 1 had observed 
the most discreet and considerate in the course of the 
raid, and we came to a resolve to constitute and ap- 
point Captain Learmont our chief commander, he 
having earned an experience of the art and stratagems 
of war under the renowned. Lesley. Had we abided 
by that determination, some have thought ouf expe- 
dition might have come to a happier i«sue ; but no hu- 
man helps and means could change what was evidently 
ordained otherwise. It happened, however, that 
Colonel Wallace, another officer of some repute, also 
joined us^ and his name made him bright attd resplen- 
dent to our enthusiasm. While we were deliberating 
whom to choose for our leader, Colonel Wallace was 
in the same breath, for his name's sake, proposed, and 
was united in the command with Learmont. Thiawas 
a deadly error, and ought in all time coming be a 
warning and an admonition to people and nations in 
their straits and difficulties, neves to be guided, in the 
weighty shocks and controversies of disordered for- 
tunes, by any prejudice or affection so unsubstantial as 
the echo of an honoured name. For this Wallace, 
though a man of questionless bravery, and a gentleman 
of good account among all who knew him, had not re- 
ceived any gift from Nature of that spirit of master- 
dom without which there can be no command ; so that 
he was no sooner appointed to lead us on, with Lear- 
mont as his second, than his mind fell into a strange 
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confusian, and be faetghtaned dhord<^r into anaifcby by 
ordering oTermuch* We could not bowever undo the 
evil, wHfaoiit viobting tb^ discipline tbat we were all 
conscious our forces so grievouBly lacked ; but, from 
tbe Tcry moment tbat 1 saw in what manner be took 
upon him the command^ I angured of nothing but dis- 
aster. 

Learmont was a coUecfed and an urbane character, 
and did much to temper and (urn aside the thriftless 
ordinances of his superion. He, seeing bow much our 
prosperity was dependent on the speed with which we 
could reach Ediniiirrgh, hastened forward every thing 
with socb alacrity, that we were ready on the morrow 
by mid-day to set out from Dumfries. But the ele- 
ment of discord was now in our cause, and I was re- 
proached by many for having abdicated my natural 
right to (he command* It was in vain that 1 tried to . 
redeem the fault by taking part with Learmont, under 
the determination, when the black hour of defeat or 
dismay should come upon us, to take my stand with 
him, and, regardless of Wallace, to consider him as 
the chief and champion of our covenanted liberties. 
But why do t dwell on these intents? Let me hasten 
to describe the upshot of our enterprise. 

As soon as we had formed, in the manner herein re- 
lated, something like a head and council for ourselves, 
we considered, before leaving Dprnfries, what ought to 
be dune with General Turner, and ordered him to be 
brought before us ; for those who had suffered from his 
fell orders and licentious soldiery were clamorous for 
his blood. But when the man was brought in, he was 
so manifestly mastered by his wine, as his vice often 
made him, that we thought it would be afs it were to 
ask a man mad, or possessed, to account for his actions, 
as at that time to putlhe frantic drunkard on his de- 
fence *, so we heeded not his obstreperous menaces, 
but ordered him to be put into bed, and his papers to 
be searched for and laid before us. 

In tbis moderation there was wisdom ; for, by deal- 
ing so gently by one who had proved himself so ruth- 
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less an agent of the prelatic aggressions, we bespoke 
the good opinion even of many among oar adversa- 
ries i and in the end it likewise proved a measure of 
justice as well as of mercy. For,* on examining his 
papers, it appeared, that pitiless as his domineering 
had been, it was far short of the unirersal cruelty of 
his instructions from the apostate James Sharp, and 
those in the council with him, who had delivered 
themselves over as instruments to the arbitrary pre- 
rogatives and tyrannous pretensiolts of the court. We 
therefore resolved to proceed no farther against him, 
but to keep him as an hostage in our hands. Many, 
however, among the commonalty, complained of our 
lenity ; for they had endured in their persons,, their 
gear, and their families, great severities; and they 
grudged that he was not obligated to taste the bitterness 
of the cup of which he had forced them to drink so' 
deeply. 

In the meantime all the country became alive with 
the news of our exploit. The Covenanters of the 
shire of Ayr, headed by several of their ejected minis- 
ters whom they had cherished in the solitary dens and 
hidings in the moors and hills, to which they had been 
forced to flee from the proclamation against the field- 
preachings, advanced to meet us on our march. Ve- 
rily it was a sight that made the heart of man dinle at 
once with gladness and sorrow to behold, as the day 
dawned on our course, in crossing the wide and lonely 
wilderness of Cumnock-mooi*, those religious brethren 
coming towards us, moving in silence over the heatb, 
like tne shadows of tbe slowly-sailing clouds. of the 
summer sky. 

As we were toiling through the deep heather on tbe 
eastern skirts of the Mearns-moor, a mist hovered all 
the morning over the pad of Neilston, covering like a 
snowy fleece the sides of the hills down almost to the 
course of our route, in such a manner that we oould 
see nothing on the left beyond it. We were then 
within less than fourteen miles of Glasgow, where 
General Dalziel lay with tbe King's forces, keeping in 
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thraldom the godly of that pious city and its neigh- 
hoorhood. Captain Learmont, well aware, from the 
eager character of the man, that he would be fain to 
iDtei%ept as, and fearfiri of being drawn into jeopardy 
by the mist, persuaded Wallace to halt us some time* 

As November was far advanced, it was thought by 
tiie country-folk that the mist would clear away about 
noon. We accordingly made a pause, and sat down 
on the ground; for many were weary, haying over- 
fatigued themselves in their zeal to come up with the 
main body, and we all stood in need of re^t. 

Scarcely, however, had we cast ourselves in a desul- 
tory manner on the heather, when-some one heard the 
thud of a distant drum in the mist, and gave the alarm ; 
at which we all again suddenly started to our feet, and 
listening, were not iong left in doubt of the sound. 
Orders were accordingly given to place ourselves in 
array for battle ; and while we were obeying the com- 
mand in the best manner our little skill allowed, (he 
beating of the dram came louder and nearer, inter- 
mingled With the shrill war-note'of the spirity fife. 

Every one naturally thought of the Sling's forces ; 
and the Reverend Mr. Semple, seeing that we were in 
some measure prepared to meet them, stepped out in 
front with all his worthy brethren in the camp, and 
having solemneczed us for worship, gave out a psalm. 

By the time we had sung the first three verses, the 
drum and fife sounded so near, that I could discern 
they played the tane of '' John, come t^iss me now,'' 
which left me in no doiibt that the soldiers in the mist 
were my own friends and neighbours ; for it was the 
same tune which was played when the men of our 
parish wept to the raid of Dunse-hill, and which, in 
memorial of that era, had been preserved as a sacred 
melody among us. 

Being thus convinced, I stepped out from my place 
to the ministers, and said, '^ They are friends that are 
coming." The worship was in consequence for a short 
space suspended, and I presently aftersaw my brother 
at the head of our neighbours coming out of the cloud 5 

Vol. II. 3 
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wbereapon I went fonrard to meet him, and we shook 
hands sorrowfully. 

^' This is an unco thing, Ringan,'' were his first 
words; " bat it's the Lord's will, and He is able to 
work out a great salvation." 

1 made no answer ; but inquiring for my family, of 
whom it was a cheering consolation to hear as blithe 
an account as could reasonably be hoped for, I walked 
with him to our captains, and made him known to 
them as my brother. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Saving the innocent alarm of the drum in the mist^ 
our march to Lanerk was without hinderance or mo* 
testation; and when we arrived there it was agreed 
and set forth, on the exhortation of the ministers who 
were with us, that the Solemn League and Covenant 
should be publicly renewed ; and, to the end that no 
one might misreport the spirituality of our jzeal and 
intents, a Protestation was likewise published, wherein 
we declared our adherence and allegiance to the King 
undiminished in all temporalities; that. we had been 
driven to seek redress by the sword for oppressions so 
grievous, that they could be no longer endured ; and 
that all we asked and sought for was, the re-establish* 
rhent of the Presbyterian liberty of worship, and the 
restoration of our godly pastors to their gospel-righte 
and privileges. 

The morrow after was appointed for the covenant- 
ing, and to be held as a day of fasting and humiliation 
for our own sins, which had provoked the Lord to 
bring us into such state of peril and suffering; and it 
was a sacred consolation, as Mr. Semple showed in 
his discourse on the occasion, that, in all our long and 
painful travels from Dumfries, we had been guided 
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from the commission of any offence, even towards 
those whose hearts were not with ns, and had been 
brought so far on our way as blameless as a peaceable 
congregation going in the lown of a Sabbath morning 
to worsoip their Maker in the bouse of prayer. 

But neither the sobriety of our demeanour^ nor the 
honest protestation of our cause^ had any effect on the 
obdurate heart of the apostate James Sharp, who hap* 
pcned, by reason of the Lord Rothes going to London, 
to be then in the chief chair of the privy-council at 
Edinburgh. He knew the deserts of his own guilt, 
and he hated us, even unto death, for the woes he had 
made us suffer. The sough, therefore, of our approach 
was to the consternation of his conscience as the 
sound of the wheels of an avenging God, groaning 
heavily in their coming with the weight of the engines 
of wrath and doom. Some said that he sat in the 
midst of the counsellors like a demented man; and 
others, that he was seen flying to and fro, wringing 
his hands, %nd weeping, and wailing, and gnashing his 
teeth. But thoug!^ all power of forethought and 
policy was' taken from him, there were others of the 
council who, being less guilty, were more governed, 
and they took measures to defend the capital against 
us. They commanded the gates to be fenced with 
cannon, and working on the terrors of the inhabitants 
with fearful falsehoods of crimes that were never com- 
mitted, thereby caused them to band themselves for 
the protection of their lives and property, while they 
interdicted them from all egress, insomuch, that many 
who were friendly to us were frustrated in their desire 
to come with the aid of their helps and means. 

The tidings, of the preparations for the security of 
Edinburgh, with the unhappy divisions and continual 
controversies in our councils, between the captainjs 
and the ministers, anent the methods of conducting thfe 
raid, had, even before we left Lanerk, bred much ^ 
dition among us, and an ominous dubiety ofjuccesi. 
Nevertheless our numbers continued to increase, and 
wc went forward in such a commendable order of 
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battle, that, had the Lord been pleased with our nir* 
dertaking, there was no reason to think the human 
means insufficient for the end. But in the mysteries 
of the depths of His wisdom he had judged, and foi* 
the great purposes of his provdenee he saw, that it 
was meet we should yet sufier. Accordingly, even 
while we were issuing forth from the port of the town, 
the face of the heavens became overcast, and a swift 
carry and a rising wind were solemn intimations to my 
troubled spirit that the heartening of His countenance 
went no farther with us at that time. 

Nor indeed could less than a miracle in our behalf 
have availed $ for the year was old in November, the 
corn was stacked, the leaf fallen, and Nature, in 6ut« 
cast nakedness, sat, like the widows of the martyrs, 
forlorn on the hills : her head was bound with the 
cloud, and she mourned over the desolation that had 
sent sadness and silence into all her pleasant places. 

As we advanced the skies Ipwered, and the blast 
raved in the leafless boughs; sometimes a passing 
shower, as it travelled in the storm,^ trailed its watery 
skirts over our disheartened host, quenching the zeal 
of many, — and ever! and anon the angry riddlings of 
the cruel hail still more and more exasperated our 
discontent. I observed that the men began to turn 
their backs to the wind, and to look wistfully behind, 
and to mutter and murmur to one another. But still 
we all advanced gradually, however, falling into sepa- 
rate bands and companies, like the ice of the river's 
stream breaking asunder in a thaw. 

In the afternoon the fits of the wind became less 
vehement ; the clouds were gathered more compactly 
together, and the hail bad ceased, but the rain was 
lavished without measure. The roads becanie sloughs^, 
— our feet were drawn heavily out of the clay, — the 
burns and brooks raged from bank to brae, — and the 
horses swithered at the fords, insomuch, that towards 
the gloafning, when we were come to Bathgate, several 
of our broken legions were seen far behind ; and when 
we baited for dbe night, scarcely more than half the 
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number with whom we had that morning left Laoerk 
could be mustered, and few of those who had fallen 
behind came up. But still Captain I^armont thougiit, 
"that as soon as the men had taken some repose after 
that toilsome nr^arch, we should advance outright to 
Edinbui^h. Wallace^ however, objected, and that night 
was spent between them and the ministers in thriftfess 
debate ; moreovefvOur hardships were increased ; for, 
hy the prohibition of the privy -council against the egress 
of Ae inhabitants of the city, we were, as I have said^ 
disappointed of the provisions and succour we had trusts 
ed to receive from them, and there was no hope in our 
camp, but only bitterness of spirit and the breathings 
of despair. 

Seeing, what no man could hide from his reason^ 
our cause abandoned of the Lord, i retired from the 
main body of the host, and sat alone on a rock, mu- 
sing with a sore heart on all that had come so rashly 
to pass. It was then the last hour of the gloaming, 
and every thing around was dismayed and dishevelled. 
The storm had abated, and the rain was over, but the 
darkness of the night was closing fast in, and we were 
environed with perils. A cloud, like the blackness of 
a mort-cloth, hung dver our camp ; the stars withheld 
their light, and the windows of the castfe shone with 
the candles of our enemies, who, safe in their strong*- 
hold, were fresh in strength and ready for battle. 

I thought of my home, of the partner of my anxie- 
ties and cares, of the children ofour love, and of the 
dangers of their defencelessness, and I marvelled witii 
a weeping ispirit at the manner in which I had been 
snatched up, and brought, as it were in a whirlwind, t» 
be an actor in a scene of such inevitable wo« Some^ 
times, in the passion of that grief, I was tempted to rise, 
and moved to seek my way back to the nest of my a^ 
fections. But as often as tlie thought came over my 
heart, with its soft and fond enticements, some rustle 
in the camp of the ^eary men who had borne in the 
march all that I had borne, and many of them in the 
cause far more, yea, even to the martyrdom of dear 
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friends, I bowed my head and prayed for constancy of 
parpose and fortitade ofmiad^ if the arm of flesh was 
ordained to be the means, of rescuing the gospel, and 
delivering poor Scotland from prelatic tyranny, and 
the thraldom of an abtichristian usurpation in the king* 
ly power. 

While I was thus sitting in this sad and solitary state, 
none doubting, that before another night our covenant* 
ed army would be, as the hail that smote so sorely- on 
our march, seen no more, and only known to have 
been bv the track of its course on the fields over which 
we haa passed, a light broke in upon the darkness of 
my soul, and amidst high and holy experiences of con- 
solation, mingled with awe and solemn wonder, I be- 
held as it were a bright and shining hand draw aside 
the curtain of time, and disclose the blessings of truth 
and liberty that were ordained to rise from the fate of 
the oppressors, who, in the pride and panoply of ar- 
bitrary power, had so thrown down the temple of Goc^ 
and laid waste His vipeyard. 

I saw, that from our hasty enterprise they wonld be 
drawn to commit still more grievous aggressions, and 
thereby incur some feafrful forfeiture of the honours and 
predominancy of which they had for so many years 
shown themselves so unworthy ; and I had a foretaste 
in that hour of the fulfilment of my grandfather's pro- 
phecy concerning the tasks that were in store for 
myself in the deliverance of my native land. So that, 
although I rose from the rock whereon I was sitting, 
in the clear conviction that our array would be scat- 
tered like chaff before the wind, I yet had a blessed 
Iiersoasion that the event would prove in the end a 
ink in the chain, or a cog in the wheel, of the hiddea 
en^nery with which Providence works good out of 
evil* 
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CHAPTER Vir. 

In the course of the night, shortly after the third 
watch had been set, some of those who had tarried bj 
the way came to the camp with the tidings that Dalziel 
and all the rojal forces in Glasgow were coming upon 
us. This, though foreseen, caused a great panic, and 
a council of war, consisting, as usual, of ministers and 
officers, was held, to determine what should be done i 
hut it was likewise, as usual,, only a fruitless contro- 
versy. I| however, on this occasion, feeling myself 
sustained in spirit by the assurances J had received io 
my meditations on the rock, ventured to speak my 
mind freely ; which was to the effect, that, taking our 
dejected condition, the desertion of our friends, and 
our disappointments from the city, into consideration, 
we could do no' better thii^ than evade the swords of 
our adversaries by disbanding ourselves, that eacb 
might be free to seek safety for himself. 

Many were inclined to this counsel ; and I doubt 
not it would have been followed ; but, while conferring 
together, an officer came from the privy-council to 
propose a cessation of arms till our demands could be 
considered. It was manifest that this was a wily stra*^ 
tagem to keep us in the snare till Dalziel bad time to 
come up ; and I did all in my power to make the council 
see it in the same light ; but there wa» a blindness of 
mind among us, and tbe greater number thought it au- 
gured a speedy redress of the wrongs for which we had 
eome to seek reparation. Nor did their obstinacy in 
this relax till next morning, when, instead of any thing 
like their improbable hopes, came a proclamation or- 
derii^ us to disperse, and containii^ neither promise 
of indemnity nor of pardon. But then it was top late. 
Dalziel was in sight. His army was coming like a 
stream along the foot of the Pentlaud-hills,— we saw 
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his banners and the glittering of his arms, and the sound 
of his mOisicaQts came swelling on the breeze. 

It was plain that his purpose was to drive us in to- 
wards the town ; but had we dispersed we might even 
then have frustrated his inteilit. There happened, 
however, besides Learmont and Wallace, to be several 
officers among us who had stubborn notions of military 
honour^ and they would not permit so unsoldier-like a 
flight ; there were also divers heated and fanatical 
spirits, whom, because our undertaking had been for 
religious ends, nothing could persuade that Providence 
would not interfere in some signal manner for their de- 
liverance, yea, even to the overthrow of the enemy : 
and Mr. Whalme, a minister, one of these, getting upon 
the top of the rock where I had sat the night before, 
began to preach of the mighty things that the Lord did 
for the children of Israel in the valley of Aijalon, where 
he^not only threw down great stones from the heavens^ 
but enabled Joshua to command the sUn^Eind moon to 
stand still, — which to any composed mind was melan- 
cholious to hear. 

In sequence to these divisions and contrarities which 
enchanted us to the spot, Dalziel, considering that we 
were minded to give him battle, brought on his force ; 
and it is but due to the renown of the valour of those 
present to record, that, notwithstanding a fearful odds, 
our men, having the vantage ground, so stoutly main- 
tained their station that we repulsed him thrice. ^ 

But the victory, as I have said, was not ordained 
for us* In the afternoon Dalziel was reinforced by 
several score of mounted gentlemen from" the adjacent 
counties, and with their horse, about sunset, our pha- 
lanx was shattered, our ranks broken, — and then we 
began to quit the field. The number of our slain, and 
ef those who fell into the hands of the enemy, did not 
ia the whole exceed two hundred men. The dead 
might have been greater, but for the compassion of the 
gentlemen, who had respect to. the cause which had 
l^rovoked us to arms, and who, instead of doing as Dal- 
xieli'a mea did, without remorse or prty^ cried to the 
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fugitives to flee, and spared many in consideration of 
the commion wrongs. 

When i saw that our host was dashed into pieces*, 
and the fragments scattered over the fields, I fled with 
the flying, and gained, with about some thirty other fu« 
gitives, the brow of a steep part of the Pentland*hillsy 
where the mounted gentlemen, even had they been in- 
clined, could not easily follow us. There,^ while we 
halted to rest a little, we heard a shout now and then 
rise startling from the field of battle below ; but night 
coming on, all was soon silent, and wc sat, in the ho)i« 
ness of our mountain-refuge, in silent rumination till 
the moon, rolling slowly from behind Arthur's Seat, 
looked from her window in the cloud, as if to admonish 
us to flee farther from the scene of danger. 

The Reverend Mr. Witherspoon being among us, 
was the first to feel the gracious admonition, and, rising 
from the ground, he said — 

'^ Friends, we must not tarry here, the hunters are 
forth, and we are the prey they pursue. They will 
track us long, and the hounds are not of a nature to lose 
scent, especially when they have tasted, as they have 
done this day, the rich blood of the faithful and the 
true. Therefore let us depart ; but where, O where 
shall we find a home to receive us ? — Where a place 
of rest for'bur weary limbs, or a safe stone for a pil- 
low to our aching heads? But why do I doubt? 
Blameless as we are, even before man, of all offence^ 
save that of seeking leave to worship God according 
to our conscience, it cannot be that we shall be left 
without succour. No, my friends ! though ourbedbe 
the damp grass and our coverlet the cloudy sky, our food 
the haws.of the hedge and our drink the drumly burn, 
we have made for our hearts the down-beds of relrgious 
faith, and have found a barvquet for our spirits in 
the ambrosial truths of the gospel — luxuries that nei- 
ther a James Sharp nor a Charles Stuart can ever en- 
joy, nor all the rents or revenues, fines and fofeitures, 
which princes may exact and prelates yearn to partake 
•f, can buy." 
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He then ofiered up a thanksgiving that we had been 
spared from the sword in battle ; after which we shook 
hands in silence t<^ether, and each pursued his own 
way. 

Mr. Witherspoon lingered by my side as we descend- 
ed the hill, and I discerned that he was .inclined to be 
my companion ; so we continued together, stretching 
towards the northwest, in order to fall into the Ltth- 
}(ow road, being mindet .to pass along the skirts of Stir- 
lingshire, thence into Lennox, in the hope of reaching 
Aigyle's country, by the way of the ferry of Balloch. 
But we had owre soon a cruel cause to .change the 
course of our flight. 

In coming down towards the Almondwater, we saw 
a man running before us in the glimpse of the moon- 
shine, and it was natural to conclude, from his gestures 
and the solitude of the place, that no one co.uld be so 
far afield at such a time, but some poor fellow-fugi- 
ttre from Ruilion-green, where the battle was fought ; 
so we called to him to stop, and to fear no ill, for we 
werefriends. Still, however, he fled on,and heeded not 
our entreaty, which made us both marvel and resolve 
to overtake him. We thought it was not safe to follow 
long an unknown person who was so evidently afraid, 
aodflying, as wc supposed, to his home. Accordingly we 
haitened our speed, and 1, being the nimblest, reach- 
ed him at a place where he was stopped by a cleft in 
the rocks on the river^s woody brink. 

" Why do you fly so fast from us ?" said I, " we're 
frae the Pentiand-hills too.'' 

At these words he looked wildly round, and his face 
was as ghastly as a ghost's in the moonlight ; but dis- 
torted as he was by his fears, I discovered in him my 
neighbour, Nahum Chapelrig, and 1 spoke to him by 
name. 

^^O, Ringan Gilhaize!" said he, and he took hold 
of me with his right hand, while he raised his left and 
shook it in a fearful aiid frantic manner, ^M am a dead 
man, my hours are numbered, and the sand glass of 
my d^ys i3 amaist a' run oqt, I had been saved from 
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the sword, spared from the spear, and, fljing from 
the field, I went to a farm*boase yonder ; I sought 
admission and shelter for a forlorn Christian man ; but 
the edicts of the persecuotrs are more obeyed here 
than the laws of God. l*he farmeropened his casement, 
and speering if I had been at the raid of the CoTenant- 
ers, which, for the sake of truth and the glorj of God, 
I coaldna deny, he shot me dead on the spot.; for his 
bullet gaed in at my breas^ and is fast in my ■ ^^ 

He coqid say no more ; for in tbatjuneture be gare 
as it were a gurgle in the throat, and swirling rounds 
fell down a bleeding corpse on the grooad wbeve he. 
stood, before Mr. Witherspoon bad time lo come up* 

We both looked at poor guiltless Nahum as he lay 
on the grass, and, after some sorrowful communion, 
we lifted the body, and carrying it down aneatb the 
bank of the rirer, laid stones and turfs upon it hj 
the moonli^t, that the unclean birds might not be abki 
lo molest bi& martyred remains* We then consaltedL 
together ; and having eomramied concerning the man* 
ner of Nahum's death, we resolved, sot to trust our- 
selves in the power of sti^ngers in those parts oC the 
country, where the submission to the prelatic ewMrmi- 
ty bad been followed with such wofiil evidence of 
depravity of heart. So, instead of continuing our 
journey to the oorthward, we' changed our course, and, 
for the remainder of the night, sought our way due 
west, by the skirts of the moors and other untrodden 
ways. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



At break of day we found ourselves on a lonejy 
brae-side, sorely weary, hUiPgry, and faint in spirit : a 
few wbin-busfaes were on the bank, and the binls in 
them were beginning to chirp, — ^we sat down and wist 
not what to do. 

Mr. Witherspoon prayed inwardly for support and 
resignation of heart m tiie trials he was oraained to 
undergo; but doure thoughts began to gather in my 
bosom. I yearned for my family, — I mourned to know 
what had become of my brother in the battle, — and 
I grudged and marvelled, wherefore it was that the royal 
and the great had so little respect for the religious 
honesty of harmless country folk. 

It was now the nine-and-twentieth day of November, 
but the weather for the season was open and mild, and 
the morning rose round us in the glory of her light and 
beauty. As the gay and goodly sun looked Over the 
eastern hills, we cast our eyes on all sides, and beheld 
the scattered villages and the rising smoke of the iarms, 
but saw not a dwelling we could venture to approacii, 
XK)r a roof that our fears, and the woful end of poor 
Nahum Cbapeirig, did not teach us to think covered 
a foe. 

While we were sitting communing on these things, 
we discovered, at a little distance on the left, an aged 
woman hirpling aslant the rout we intended to take. 
She had a poringer in the one hand, and a small kit 
tied in a clout in the other, by which we discerned 
that she was probably some laborious man^s wife con* 
veying his breakfast to him in the field. 

We both rose, and going towards her, Mr. Wither- 
spoon said, '' For the love of God have compai^sion on 
two famishing Christians.'' 
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The old woman stopped, and, lookii^ round, sasBed 
at as for a space of time, with a cow^enance ofeom* 
passionate reverence. 

'^ Heh, sirs P' she then said, ^' and has it come to 
this, that a minister of the gospel is obligated to beg 
an almousfrae Janet Armstrong !^' And she set down 
the porringer on the ground, and began to untie the 
clout in which she carried the kit,, saying, '^ Little 
did I think that sic an homage was in store for me, or 
that the merciful Heavens would e'er requite my suSer* 
ings, in this world, wi' the honour of placing it in my 
power to help a persecuted servant or the hving God. 
Mr. Witherspoon, I ken you weel ; meikle sweet coun- ' 
selling I bae gotten frae you when ye preached for our 
minister at Camrachle in the time of the great covenant- 
ing. I was then as a lanerly widow, for my gudeman 
was at the raid of Dunse-hill, and my heart was often 
sorrowful and sinking wi' a sinful misdooting of Provi- 
dence, for I had twa wcc bairns and but a toom gar* 
nel."' 

She then opened the kit, which contained a provi- 
ding of" victual that she was carrying, as we had thought, 
to her husband, a quarrier in a neighbouring quarry ; 
and bidding us partake, she said — 

^^ This will be a blithe morning to John Armstrong, 
to think that out of our basket and store we hae had> 
ior ance in our day, the blessing of gi'eing a pick to 
ane o' God's greatest corbies ; and he'll no fin his day's 
dark ae hue the dreigher for wanting his breakfast on 
account of sic a cause." 

So we sat down, and began to partake of the repast 
with a greedy appetite, and the worthy woman continu- 
ed to talk. 

" Ayyl'^s^id she, " the country-side has been in a 
consternation ever since Dalziel left Glasgow ;*— we a' 
jealoused that the Lanerk Covenanters would na be 
able to withstand his power and the king's forces; for 
it was said ye hadna a right captain of war among you 
a\ — But, Mr. Witherspoon, ye dould ne*er be ane'of 
the ministers that were said to meddle with the bat" 
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tering-rams o' battle.-^No : weel I wat that yoars is 
a holier wisdom — je woald be for peace ; — blessed 
are the peace-makers." 

Seeing the honest woman thus inclined to prattle of 
things too high for her to understand, Mr* Wither- 
spoon^s hunger being somewhat abated, he calmij in- 
terposed, and turned the discourse into kind inquiries 
concerning the state of her poor soul and her straiten- 
ed worldly circumstances ; and he was well content to 
fmd that she had a pleasant vista of the truths of salva- 
tion, and a confidence in the unceasing care of Proyi- 
dence. 

^^ The same gracious hand that feeds the ravens," 
said she, ^ will ne'er let twa auld foltwant, that it 
tias been at the trouble to provide for so long. Its true 
we had a better prospek in our younger days ; but our 
auld son was slain at the battle of Worcester, when he 
gaed in to help to put the English crown on the head 
of that false Charlie Stuart, who has broken his oath 
and the Covenant ; and my Iwa winsome lassies^ diet 
in their teens, before they were come to years o' dis- 
cretion. But ^ few and evil are the days of man that 
is' born of a woman,' as I hae heard you preach, Mr. 
Witherspoon, which is a blessed truth and consolation 
to those who have not in this world any continued 
city.'' 

We then inquired what was the religious frame of 
the people in that part of the country, in order that 
we might know how to comport otirselves ; but she 
gave us little heartening. 

" The strength and wealth o' the gentry," said she, 
'* is just sooket awa wi' ae .fine after anither, and it's 
no in the power of nature that they can meiklelangcr 
stand out against the prelacy." 

" I hope," replied Mr. Witherspoon, '' that there's 
no symptom of a laxity of principle among them J?' 

«' I doot, I doot, Mr. Witherspoon,'' said Janet 
Armstrong, " we canna hae a greet dependence either 
on principle or doctrine when folk are driven demen- 
ted wi' oppression. Many that were ance godly among 
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US can thole ik> more, aiid.th^ begin to fash and turn 
awa^ at the sight ot their persecated friends." 

Mr. Witherspoon sighed with a heavy heart on hear- 
ing this, and mournfuUj shook his head. We then 
thanked Janet'for her hospitable kindness, and rising, 
were moving to go awaj. 

*' I hope, Mr. Witherspoon," said she, " that we're 
no to part in sic a knotless manner ; bide here till I 
gang for John Armstrong and the other twa men that 
howk wt' him in the quarry. They're bearing plants 
o' the vineyard, — tarry, I pray you, and water them 
wi' the water of the Word." 

And so saying, she hastened down the track she was 
going, and we continued on the. spot to wait her re- 
turn* 

" Riftgan," said Mr. Witherspoon to me, " I fear 
there^s owre meikie truth in what she says concerning 
the state of religion, not only here, but among all the 
commonalty of the land. The poor beast that's over- 
laden nfiay be stubborn, and refuse for a time to draw, 
but the whip will at last prevail, until, worn out and 
weary, it meekly lies down to die. In like manner 
the stoutness of the covenanted heart will be over- 
come." 

Just as he was uttering these words, a whiz in a 
whin-bush ne'er to where we were standing, and the 
sound of a gun, startled us, and on looking round we 
saw five men, and one of the black-cuffs withr his fire- 
lock still at his shoulder^ looking towards us from be- 
hind a dyke that ran along the bottom of the brae. 
There was no time for consultation ; we fled, cower- 
ing behind the whin-bushes till we got round a turn in 
the hill, which, protecting us from any immediate shot, 
tabled us to run in freedom till we reached a hazel- 
wood, which having entered, we halted to take breath. 

ft We must not trust ourselves long here, Mr. With- 
erspoon," said I ; ^' let us go forward, for assuredly tt^e 
bloodhounds will follow us in." 

Accordingly we went on ; but it is not to be told 
what we suffered in passing through that wood ; for 
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the bought and brancha| scourged us in the fttce, and 
the ground beneath ourleet was marshy and deep, atid 
giierousiy overspread with brambles that tore awaj 
oar verj flesh. 

After enduring several hours of unspeakable sufier- 
ing beneath those wild and unfrequented trees, wc 
came to a little glen, down which a burn- ran, and ha- 
ving stopped to consult, we resolved to go up rsther 
than down the stream, in order ibat we might not be 
seen by the pursuers, whom we supposed would natu- 
rally keep the hill. But by this time our strength was 
in a manner* utterly gone with fatigue, insomuch, 
that Mr. Witherspoon said it would be as well to fail 
intothehandsof the enemy as todie in the wood. I 
however encouraged him to be of good cheer; and it 
so happened, in that very moment of despair, that I 
observed a little cavern nook aneath a rock liiat over- 
hung the burn, and thither I proposed we should wade 
and rest ourselves in the cave, trusting that Providence 
would be pleased to guide our persecutors into some 
otiier path* So we'passed the water, and laid ourselves 
down under the shelter of the rock, where wg soda 
after fell asleept 
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We were graciously protected for the space of four 
hours, which we lay asleep under the rock* Mr. 
Witherspoon was the first who awoke, and he sat 
watching beside me for some time, in great anxiety of 
^irit, as he afterward told me ; for the day was far 
spent, and the weather, as is often the custom in our 
climate, in. the wane of the year, when the morning, 
rises bright, had become course anddrumly, threaten^ 
iDg a rough night. 

At last 1 awoke, and according to what' we had pre*; 
yiously counselled together, we went up the course of 
the burn, and so got out of that afflicting wood, and 
came-to an open and wide moorland, over which we 
held our journeying westward, guided by the sun, that 
with a sickly eye was then cpwering through the mist 
to his chamber ayont the hill. 

But thoujgh all around us was a pathless scene of 
brown heather, here and there patched with the de- 
ceitful green of some perilous well-e'e ; though the 
skies were sullen, -and the bleak wind gusty, and every 
now and then a straggling flake of snow, strewed in oup 
way from the invisible hand of the cloud, was a token 
of a coming drift, still a joyous encouragement was shed 
into our bosoms, and" we saw in the wildness of the 
waste, and the omens of the storm, the blessed means 
with which Providence, in that forlorn ^.epoch, was 
manifestly deterring the pursuer and the persecutor 
from iracking our defenceless flight. So we journeyed 
enward, discoursing of many dear and teijuJQr cares, 
often looking round, and listing when sta^id by the 
wind whispering lo the heath and the wavin^leriHl^^iilf 
the shadows of evening began to fall, and the|(langerd^ 
ef ilbe night season to darken around us. ^ 

Wheu the snow hung on the heather lijtk m owni 
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b^Ils, we wished, but we feared to seek a place of 
shelter. Fain would we have gone back to the home 
for the fugitive, which we had found under the rock, 
but we knew not how to turn ourselves ; for the lights 
of the moon and stars were deeply concealed in the 
dark folds of the wintry mantle with which the heavens 
were wrapt up. Our hearts then grew weary, and 
more than once I felt as if I was very willing to die. 

Still we struggled on ; and when it bad been daii: 
about an hour, we came to the skirts of a field, where 
the strips of the stubble through the snow showed us 
that some house or clachan could not be far >off. We 
then consulted together, and resolved rather to make 
our place of rest in the lea of a stack, or an outhouse, 
than to apply to the dwelling; for the thought of the 
untimely end of harmless Nahum Chapelng lay like 
clay on our hearts, and we could not but sorrow that, 
among the other woes of the vial of the prelatic dispen- 
sation, the hearts of the people of Scotland should be 
so turned against one another. 

Accordingly going down the rigs, with as little inter- 
change of discourse as coqld well be, we descried, by 
the sichimmqr of the snow, and a ghastly streak of 
moonlight that passed over the fields, a farm-steading, 
with several trees and stacks around it, and thither we 
softly directed our steps. Greatly, however, were we 
surprised and touched with distress, when, as we drew 
near, we saw that there was no light in the house, nor 
the sign of fire within, nor inhabitant about the plaee. 

On reaching the door we found it open^ and on 
entering in, every thing seemed as if it had been sud- 
denly abandoned ; btit by the help^/of a pistol, which 
I had taken in the raid from one of Turner's disarmed 
troopers, and putting our trust in the protection we 
had so far enjoyed, 1 struck a light and kindled the 
fire, over which there was still hanging, on the swee^ 
a kail-pot, wherein the family at the time of their 
flight had been preparing their dinner ; and we judged 
by this token, and by the visible desertion, that we 
were in thf house of some ctf God's people who had 
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been suddenly scattered. Accordingly we scrupled 
not to help ourselves from the aumrie) knowing bow 
readily they would pardon the freedom of need in a 
gospel minister, and a covenanted brother dejected 
with want and mach suffering. 

Having finished our supper, instead pf sitting by the 
fire, as we at first proposed to do, we thought it would 
be safer to take the blankets from the beds and make 
our lair in the barn ; so we accordingly retired thither, 
and lay down among sonic untbreshed corn that was 
lying ready on the floor for the flaih 

But we were not well down when we heard the 
breathings of two persons near us. As there was no 
light, and Mr. Witherspoon gueissing by what he had 
seen, and by this concealment, that they must be some 
of the family, he began to pray aloud, thereby, with- 
out letting wot they were discovered, making them to 
understand what sort of guests we were. At the con-^ 
elusion an old woman spoke to us, telling us dreadfcfl 
things which a gang of soldiers had committed thai 
afternoon ; and her sad story was often interrupted by 
the moans of her daughter, the farmer's wife, who 
had suffered from the soldiers an unspeakable wrong. 

" But what has become of our men, or where the • 
bairns hae fled, we know not, — we were baith de- 
mented by the outrage, and hid oursels here after Jt 
was owre late,^' said that aged person, in a voice of 
settled grief, that was more sorrowful to hear than 
any lamentation could have been ; and all the sacred 
exhortations that Mr. Witherspoon could employ 
softened not the obduracy of her inward sorrowing 
over her daughter, the dishonoured wife. He, how- 
ever, persuaded them to return with us to the house ; 
for the enemy having been there, we thought it not 
likely he would that night come again. As for me, 
during the dismal recital, L could not speak. The 
eye of my spirit was fixt on the treasure 1 had left at 
bdme. Every word 1 heard was like the sting of an 
adder. My horrors and fears rose to such a pitch, that 
I could no longer master them. I started up and 
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rushed to the door, as if it had been possible to arrest 
the imagined guilt of the persecutors in my own un- 
protected dwelling. 

Mr. Witherspoon followed me, thinking I had gone 
by myself, and caught me by the arm, and entreated* 
me to be composed, and to return with him into the 
house. But while he was thus kindly remonstrating 
with me, something took his foot, and he stumbled and 
fell to the ground. The accident served to check the 
frenzy of my thoughts for a moment, and I stooped 
down to help him up; but in the same instant he 
uttered a wild howl that made me start from him ; and 
be then added awfully — 

**" In the name of Heaven, what is this ?'' 

« What is it ?" said I, filled with unutterable dread. 

" Hush, hush," he replied as he rose, " lest the poor 
women hear us;" and he lifted in his arms the body 
^f a child of some four or five years old. I could 
endure no more ; I thought the voices of my own inno- 
cents cried to me for help, and in the -frenzy of (he 
moment I left the godly man, and fled like a demoniaG, 
not knowing which way I went. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A KEEN frost had succeeded the snow, and the wind 
blew piercingly cold ; but the gloom had passed away* 
The- starry eyes of the heavens were all wakefully 
bright, and the moon was moving along the fleecy edge 
of a cloud, like a lonely bark that navigates amidst the 
foaming perils of some dark inhospitable shore. At 
the time, however, I was in no frame of thought to 
note these things, but I know that such was then the 
aspect of that night ; for as often yet, as the freezing 
wind sweeps over the fields strewed with snow, and 
the stars are shining vigilantly, and the moon hastily 
travels on the skirts of the cloud, the passion of that 
hour, at the sight thereof, revives in my spirit; and 
the moutningwomen, and the perished child in the 
arms of Mr. Witberspoon, appear like palpable image- 
ry before the eyes ot my remembrance. 

The speed with which I ran soon exhausted my 
strength. — I began to reflect on the unavailing zeal 
with which I was then hastening to the succour of' 
those for whom my soul was suffering more than the 
tongue of the eloquent orator can express. — I stopped 
to collect my reason and my thoughts, which, I may 
well say, were scattered, like the wrack that drifts in 
the tempestuous air. — I considered, that I knew not a 
footstep of the road, that dangers, surrounded me on 
all sides, and that the precipitation of my haste might 
draw me into accidents, whereby the very object 
would be lost which 1 was so eager to gain ; and the 
storm within me abated, and die distraction of my 
bosom, which had so well nigh shipwrekt my under* 
standing, was moderated, like the billows of the ocean 
when the blasts are gone by ; so that, after I was some 
four or five miles away from yon house of martyrdom 
and mourning, a gracious dispensation of composure^ 
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waf poared into my spirit, and I was thereby enabled 
to go forward in my journey with the circumspection 
so needful in that woful time. 

But in proportion as my haste slackened, and the 
fiery violence of the fears subsided wherewith I was 
hurried on, the icy tooth of the winter grew feller in 
the bite, and I became in a manner almost helpless. 
The mind within me was as 't( the faculty of its think* 
ing had been frozen up, and about the dawn of morn- 
ing I walked in a willess manner, the blood in my 
Teins not more benumbed in its course than was the 
fluency of my spirit in its power of resolution* 

I had now, from the time that our covenanted host 
was scattered on Ruilion-green, travelled many milea ; 
and though like a bark drifting rudderless on the ocean 
tides, as the stream flows and the blast blows, I had 
held no constant course, still my progress had been 
havenward, insomuch that about sunrise I found my- 
self, I cannot well tell how, on the heights to the 
south of Castlemilk, and the city of Glasgow, with her 
goodly array of many towers glittering in the morning 
beams, lay in sight some few miles off on the north. 
I knew it not ; but a herd that I fell in wit6 on the 
bill told me what town it was, and the names of divers 
clachans, and the houses of men of substance in the 
lowlands before me. 

Among others he pointed out to me Nether Pollock 
in the midst of a skirting of trees, the seat and castle 
of that godly and much-persecuted Christian and true 
Covenanter, Sir George Maxwell, the savour of whose 
piety was spread far and wide ; for he had suffered 
much, * both from sore imprisonment, and the heavy 
fine of four thousand pounds imposed upon him, 
shortly after that conclave of Satan, Middleton^s sede- 
runt of the privy-council at Glasgow, where prelatic 
cruelty was brought to bed of her first-born, in that 
edict against the ministers at the beginning of the per- 
secution, whereof I have described the promulgation 
as it took place at Irvine. 

Beii^ then hungered and very cold, after discourse 
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mg with the poor herd, who was a simple stapling, in 
the igaorance of innocence, I resolved to bend my 
way toward Nether Pollock, in the confident faith that 
the master thereof, having suffered so much himself, 
would know how to compassionate a persecuted bro- 
ther. And often since I have thought that there waa 
something higher than reason in the instinct of this 
confidence ; for indeed^ had I reasoned from what was 
commonly said-*and,^alas ! owre truly — that the cove- 
nanted spirit was bent, if not broken, 1 would have 
feared to seek the gates of Sir George Maxwell, lest 
the love he had once borne to our cause had been con* 
verted, by his own sufferings and apprehensions, into 
dread or aversion* But 1 .was encouraged of the spirit 
to proceed. 

Just, however, as I parted from the herd, he cried 
after me, and pointed to a man coming up the hill at 
some distance, with a gun in his band, and a bird-bag 
at his side, and two dogs at his heel, saying, '^ Yon'er's 
Sir George Maxwell himsel ganging to the moors. 
Eh ! but he has had his ain luck to (ill his pock so weel 
already." 

Whereupon I turned my steps towards Sir Geoi^e^ 
and, on approaching him, beseeched him to have com- 
passion on a poor famished fugitive from the Pentlands* 

He stopped, and looked at me in a most pitiful man- 
ner, and shook his head, and said, with a tender grief 
in his voice, '^It was a hasty business, and the wor$t 
of it no yet either heard nor over; but let us lose no 
time, for you are in much danger if you tarry so near 
to .Glasgow, where Colonel Drummond came yester- 
day with a detachment of soldiers, and has already 
spread them over the country." 

In saying these words the worthy gentleman opened 
his bag, which, instead of hein.^; (iijed with game as the 
marvelling striplitig had supposed, contained a store 
of provisions. 

" I came not for pastime to the moor this morning," 
said he, presenting to me something to eat, " but be- 
cause last night I heard that many of the outcasts hald 
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been f 660 jesterday kiriciag abool thae bills, and as I 
coald not give them harboor, nor even let them iiaye 
any among my tenai^, I have come oat with sooie 
of mj inen, as it were to the sfaootting, in order to suc- 
cour them. But we must not remain long together. 
Take YiMh yon what vou may require, and go away 
(piickly; and I counsel you nottake the road to Paisley, 
but to cross with what speed you can to the western 
parts of the shire, where, as the people have not been 
concerned in the raid, there^s the less likelihood of 
Drunjimond sending any of his force in that direction.^' 

Accordingly, being thus plentifully supplied by the 
providence of that Worthy, my strength was wonder- 
fully recruited, and my heart cheered. With maoy 
thanks I then hastened from him, praying that his pri- 
vate charitable intents might bring him into no trou- 
ble. And surely it was a thing hallowing to the af- 
fections of the afflicted Scottish nation to meet with 
such Christian fellowship. For to ^he perpetual re- 
nowo of many honourable West*country families be 
it spoken, both master and men were daily in the 
moors at that time succouring the persecuted, like the 
ravens that fed Elijah in the wilderness. 

After parting from Sir George Maxwell I continued 
to bend my course straight westward, and haying 
crossed the road from Glasgow to Paisley, I directed 
my steps to the hillier parts of the country, being 
Toinded, according to the suggestions of that excellent 
person, to find my way by the coast side into the 
diire of Ayr. But though my anxiety concerning my 
family was now sharpened as it were with the anguish 
of fire, I began to reason with myself on the jeop'4rdy I 
might bring upon them, were 1 to return while the 
pursuit was so fierce ; and in the end I came to the 
determination only to seek to know how it fared with 
ttiem, and what had become of my brother in the bat- 
tle, trusting that in due season the Lord would miti- 
gate the ire, and the cruelty that was let loose on all 
fliose who had joined in the Protestation and renewed 
the Covenant at Lanerk. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

Towards the ailernoon I found myself among the so* 
litudes of the Renfrewshire moors. Save at times the 
tnelancholious note of the peeseweep, neither the 
sound nor the voice of any living thing was heard there,- 
Being then weaned in all my limbs, and willingly dis- 
posed to sleep, I laid myself down on a green hollow 
on the banks of the Gryffe, where the sun shone with 
a pleasing warmth for so late a period of the year. I 
was not,liowever, many minutes stretched on the grass 
when I heard a shrill whistle of some one nigh at 
hand, and presently also the barking of a dog. From 
the kindly experience I had received of Sir George 
MaxwelFs care this occasioned at first no alarm ; but 
on looking up I beheld at some distance three soldiers 
with a dog, on the other side of the river. 

Near the spot where I lay there was a cloven rock 
overspread with brambles and slae-bushes. It seemed 
to me as if the cleft had been prepared on purpose 
by I^ovidende for a hiding-place, i crept into it, and, 
forgetting Him by whom 1 was protected, I trembled 
with a base fear. But in that very moment He at once 
rebuked my infirmity, and gave me a singular assurance 
of His holy wardenship, by causing an adder to come 
towards me from the roots of the bushes, as if to force 
me to flee into the view of the pursuers. Just, how- 
ever, as in my horror I was on the point of doing so, 
the reptile looked at me with its glittering eyes, and 
then suddenly leapt away into the brake ; — at the same 
moment a hare was raised by the dog, and the soldiers 
following it with shouts and halloes, were soon carried 
by the impetuosity of the natural incitement which 
man has for the chace, far from the spot, and out of 
sight. 

This adventure had for a time the effect of rousing 
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me from out the weariness with which I had been op- 
pressed, and I rose and continued my course west- 
ward, over the hills, till I came in sight of the Shaws* 
water, — the stream of ^hich 1 followed for more than 
a mile with a beating heart ; for the valley through 
which it flows is bare and open, and had any of the 
persecutors been then on the neighbouring hills, I 
must have soon been seen ; but gradually my thoughts 
became more composed, and the terrors of the poor 
hunted creature again became changed into confidence 
and hope. 

In this renewed spirit I slackened my pace, and 
seeing, at a short distance down the stream, before me 
a tree laid across for a bridge, I was comforted with 
the persuasion that some farm-town could not be far 
off, so I resolved to linger about till the gloaming, and 
then to follow the path which led over the bridge. For 
not knowing how the inhabitants in those parts stood 
inclined in their consciences, 1 was. doubtful to trust 
myself in their power until 1 had made some espionage.* 
Accordingly, as the sun was still above the hills, I kept 
the hoUowest track by the river^s brink, and went 
down its course for some little time, till I arrived where 
the hills come forward into the valley ; then I climbed 
up a steep hazel bank, and sat down to rest myself on 
an open green plot on the brow, where a gentle west 
wind shook the boughs around* me, as if tbe silent 
spirits of the solitude were slowly passing by. 

In this place I had not been long when I heard, as 
it were not far off, a sullen roar of falling waters 
rising hoarsely with the breeze, and listening again, 
another sound came solemnly mingled with it, which 
1 had soon the delight to discover was the holy har- 
mony of worship, and to my ears it was as the first 
sound of the rushing water which Moses brought from 
the rock to those of the thirsty Israelites, and 1 was 
for some time so ravished with joy that I could not 
move from the spot where I was sitting. 

At last the sweet melody of the psalm died away, 
and 1 arose and went towards the airt from which it 
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had come; but as I adfanced, the noise of the roar- 
ing waters grew louder and deeper, till they were as 
the breaking of the summer waves along the Ardros- 
san shore, and presently I found myself on the brink 
of a cliff, over which the river tumbled into a ru^ed 
chasm, where the rocks were skirted with leafless 
brambles and hazel, and garmented with ivy. 

Qp a green sloping bank, at a short distance below 
the waterfall, screened by the rocks and trees on the 
one side, and by the rising ground on the other, about 
thirty of the Lord's flock, old and young, were seated 
around the feet of an aged gray-haired man, who was 
preaching to them, — his left-hand resting on his sta£^ 
- — ^his right was raised in exhortation, — and a Bible lay 
on the ground beside him. 

I stood for the space of a minute looking at the 
mournful yet edifying sight, — mournful it was, to 
think how God's people were so afflicted, that they 
durst not do their Heavenly King homage but in se- 
crecy, — and edifying, that their constancy was of such 
an enduring nature that persecution served but to 
test it, as fire does the purity of gold. 

As 1 was so standing on the rock above the linn, the 
preacher happened to lift his eyes towards me, and 
the- hearers, who were looking at him, turned round, 
and hastily rising, began to scatter and flee away. I 
attempted to cry tcMiem not to be afraid, but the sound 
of the cataract drowned my voice. I then ran as 
swiftly as i could towards the spot of worship, and 
reached the top of the sloping bank just as a young 
man was assisting Mr. Swinton to mount a horse which 
stood ready saddled tied to a tree ; for the preacher 
was no other than that godly man ; but the courteous 
reaclfr must from his own kind heart supply what pass- 
ed at our meeting. 

Fain he was at that time to have gone no farther 
on with the exercise, and to have asked many ques- 
tions of me concerning the expedition to the Pent- 
lands ; but I importuned him to continue his blessed 
work, for I longed to ^aste the sweet water of life 
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once more from so hallowed a fountain ; and, more- 
over, there was a woman with a baby at her bosom, 
which ^he had brought to be baptized from a neighbour- 
ing farm, called the Killochenn, — ^and a young couple 
ofa composed and sober aspect, from the Back-o'-the- 
world, waiting to be joined together, with his blessing, 
in marriage. 

When he had closed his sermon and done these 
things, I went with him, walking at the side of his 
horse, discoursing of our many grievous anxieties ; 
and he told me that, after being taken to Glasgow 
and confined in prison there like a malefactor for 
thirteen days, he had been examined by the Bishop's 
court, and through the mediation of one of the ma- 
gistrates, a friend of his own, who had a soft word 
to say with the Bishop, he was set free with only 
a menace, and an admonishment not to go within 
twenty miles of his own parish, under pain of being 
dealt with according to the edict. 

Conversing in this manner, and followed by divers 
of those who had been solaced with his preaching, 
for the most part pious folk belonging to the town of 
Inverkip, we came to a bridge ov«r the river. 

" Here, Ringan," said he, " we must part for the 
present, for it is not meet to create suspicion. There 
are many of the faithful, no doubt, in thir parts, but 
it's no to be denied that thei# are likewise goats 
among the sheep. The Lady of Dunrod, where I 
am now going, is, without question, a .pret:ious vessel 
free of crack or flaw, but the Laird is of a courtly 
compliancy, and their neighbour, Carswell, she tells 
me, is a man of the dourest idolatry, his mother ha- 
ving been a papistical woman, and his father, through 
all the time of the first King Charles, an eydftt et- 
tler for preferment." 

So we then parted, he going his way to Dunrod 
Castle, and one of the hearers, a farmer baid by, 
offering me shelter for the night, I went wfchim. 
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CHAPTER XII. . 

The decent, thoughtfal, elderly maD, who so kind- 
ly invited me to liis house, was by name called Gi- 
deon Kemp ; and as we were going towards it toge* 
ther, he told me of divers things that worthy Mr. Swin* 
ton had not time to do ; among the rest, that the 
preaching i had fallen in with at the linn, which 
should thenceforth be called the Covenanters' Linn, 
Was the first taste of gospeUfother that the scattered 
sheep of those parts had tasted for more than eight 
months. 

*' What's to come out o' a' this oppression," said 
he, " is wonderful to think o'. It's no in the power 
of nature that ony government or earthly institution 
framed by the wit apd will o' man can withstand a 
whole people. The prelates may persecute, and 
the King's power may back their iniquities, but the 
day and the hourcannot be far off when both t^ pow- 
er and the persecutors will be set at nought^ Md the 
sense of what is needful and right, no what is fantas- • 
tical and arbitrary, govern again in the councils of 
this realni. I say not this in the boast of prediction 
and prophecy, but as a thing that must com%to pass ; 
for no man can say, that the peaceful worshipping ac- 
cording to the word is either a sin, a shame, or an of- 
fence agaih&t reason ; but the extortioning of fineS| 
and the desolation of families, fpr attending the same^ 
is manifestly guilt of a dark dye, and the Judge of 
Righteousness will avenge it.'' 

As we were thus walking sedately towards his dwell- 
ing, 1 observed and pointed out to him a lassie coming 
running towards us. It was his daughter ; and ' 
when she cante near, panting and out of breath with 
her haste, she said — 
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*^ O, father, ye maunna ganghame ; — twa of Car- 
swell's men hae been speering for jou» and they had 
swords and guns. They Ve o'er the hill to the linn, 
for wee Willie telt them ye were gane there to a 
preaching." 

" This comes," said the afBicted Gideon, ^* of 
speaking of secret things before bairns ; wha could 
hae thought, that a creature no four years oJd would 
have been an instrument of discovery ? — It'ill no be 
safe now for you to come hame wi' me, which I'm 
wae for, as ye're sae sorely weary't ; but there's a 
frien o' ours that lives ayont the Holmstone-hill, 
aboon the auld kirk ; I'll convey you thither, and 
she'll gi'e you a shelter for the night.'' 

So we turned back, and again crossed the bridge be- 
fore spoken of, and held our course toward the house of 
Gideon Kemp's wife's stepmother. But it was not 
ordain't that I was yet to enjoy the protection of a 
raftered dwelling ; for Just as we came to the Daff- 
burn, down the glen of which my godly guide was 
mindet to conduct me, as being a less observable way 
than the open road, he saw one of Ardgowan's men 
coming towards us, and that family being of the 
progeny of the Stewarts, were inclined to the pre- 
latic sMe. 

" Hide yoursel," said he, " among the bushes." 

And I den't myself in a nook of the glen, where I 
overheard what passed. 

" I thought, Gideon," said the lad to him. -J' that 
ye would hae been at the conventicle this afternoon. 
We hae heard o't a' ; andCarswell has sworn that he'll 
hae baith doited Swinton and Dunrod's leddy at 
Glasgow afore the morn, or he'll mak a tawnle o' her 
tower." * 

'' Carswell shouldna crack sae croose," replied 
Gideon Kemp ; '^ for though his castle stands proud 
in the green valley, the time may yet come when 
horses and carts will be driven through his ha', and 
the foul toad and the cauld snail be the only visiters 
around the unblest hearth o' CarsweR." 
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The^way in which that gifted man said these words 
made mj heart dinle ; but 1 hae lived to hear that the 
spirit of prophecy was assuredly in them : for, since 
the Revolution, Carsweii's family was gone all to drift, 
and his house become a wastage ; — folk say, a new 
road that's talked o* between I nverkip and Greenock 
is to go through the very middle o% and somak it an 
awful monument of what awaits and will betide all 
those who have no mercy on their fellow-creatures, 
and would exalt themselves by abetting the strength 
of the godless aqd the strength of the oppressors. 

Ardgowan's man was daunted by the words of Gi- 
deon Remp, and replied in a subdued manner, '' It's 
really a melancholious thing to think that folk should 
hae gane so wud about ministers and religion ; but 
tak care of yoursel, Gideon, for a party of soldiers 
hae come the day to Cartsdike to take up ony of the 
Rullion-green rebels that hae fled to thir parts, and 
they catcht, I hear, in a public in the Stenners, 
three men, and have sent them to Glasgow to be 
hailgedJ' 

1 verily thought my heart would at this have leapt 
out of my bosom. 

" Surely," replied Gideon Kemp, " the wrath of 
gomgbvifent is no so unquenchable, that a' the misgui- 
djAlblk concernt in the rising are doom't to die. But 
ha^re heard the names of the prisoners, or where 
they belong to ?" « 

" They're o' the shire o' Ayr, somewhere frae the 
skirts o' Irvine or Kilwinning ; and I was likewise 
told their names, but they're no of a familiarity easy 
to be remembered." ^ . 

The horror which fell upon me at hearing this 
made me forget my own peril, and I wrung out of the 
place of my concealment, and cried& 

^^ Do you ken if any of them was of the name of 
Gilhaize ?" 

Ardgowan's man was astounded at seeing me stand-^ 
ing before him in so instanter a manner, and before 
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laakiiig ally responae^ be looked at Gideon Kemp 
with a jealoua aad troubled eye. 

^' Nay,^' jsaid I, ^' you shall deal boDestly with me, 
and from this spot you shall not depart till you ha^e 
promist to use nae scaith to this worthy man*^' So 
I took hold of him by the skirts of his coat, and add- 
ed,-^^^ Ye^re in the hands of one that tribulation 
has. made desperate. I, too, am a rebel, as ye say, 
ftjQgn Rullion-green, and my Ufe is for£eited to the 
ravenous desires of those who made the laws that 
have created our offence. But fear no wrong, if you 
have aught of Christian compassion in you. Was 
Gilhaize the name of any of the prisoners ?" 

'' I'll no swear't,'' was his answer ; **• hut J think 
it was something like that ; — one of them, I think; 
they called Finnie." 

'^ Robin Finnie !" cried I, dropping his coat, " he 
was wi' my broCher ;— -I canna doubt it;*' and the 
thought of their fate flooded my heart, and the tears 
flowed from my eyes. 

The better nature of Ardgowan's man was mo^ed 
at the sight of my distress, and he said to Gideon 
Kemp — 

^' X e needna be fearH, Gideon ; I hope ye keii 
mair o' me than to think I would betray either friend 
or acquaintance. But gang na' to the toun, for a^ 
yon'er's in a state o' unco wi' the news o' what's be- 
ing doing the day at Cartsdyke, and every bddy's in 
the hourly dread and fear o' some o' the blackcuffs 
coming to devour them.'' 

'^ That's spoken like yoursel', Johnnie Jamieson,'- 
said Gideon Kemp ^ '^ but this poor man," meaning 
m^f '^ has had a day o' weary travel among the moors, 
and is greatly in need of refreshment and a place of 
rest. When thdisword, Johnnie, is in (he hand, it's 
an honourable thing to deal stoutly wi' the foe ;, but 
when forlorn and dejectit, and more houseless than 
the beasts of the field, he's no longer an adversary, 
but a man that we're bound by the laws of GcTd and 
nature to help." 
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Jamieson remained for a short space in a dubiots 
manner, and looking mildly toward me, he said, *•' Gang 
you your ways, Gideon Kemp, and I'll ne'er say 1 saw 
you ; and let your friend den himsel in the glen, and 
trust me ; naebody in a' Inverkip will jealouse that 
ony of our house would help or harbour a covenant- 
ed rebel ; so I can bring him to some place o' suc- 
cour in the gloaming, where he'H be safer than he 
could wi' you." j^ 

Troubled and sorrowful as I was, I could not but 
observe the look of soul-searching scrutiny that Gi- 
deon Kemp cast at Jamieson^ who himself was sensi- 
ble of his mistrust, for he replied — 

" Dinna misdoot me, Gideon Kemp ; I would 
sooner put my right-hand in the fire, and burn it to 
a cinder, than harm the hair of a man that was in my 
power." 

"And ni believe you,*' |aid I ; "so guide me 
wheresoever you will." 

" Ye'll neVer thrive, Johnnie Jamieson," added 
honest Gideon, '' if ye'rc no sincere in this trust." 

So after some Ii4tle further communing, the worthy 
farmer left us, and 1 followed Jamiescm down the 
Daff-burn, till we came to a mill that stood in the hol- 
low of the glen, the wheel whereof was happing in 
the water with.a pleasant and peaceful din that sound* 
ed consoiator-y to my hearing after the solitades, the 
storms, and the accidents I had met with. 

" Bide you here," said Jamieson ; " thegudeman's 
ane o' your folk, but his wife's a thought camstrarie 
at times, and before I tak you into the mill 1 maun 
look that she's no there." 

So he hastened forward, and going to the door, 
went in, leaving me standing at the sluice of the mill- 
lade, where, however, 1 had not occasion to wait long, 
for presently he came out, and beckoned to me with 
bis band to come quickly. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Saunees Paton, as the miller was called, received 
me in a kindly manner, saying to Jamieson — 
^' I aye thought, Johnnie, that some day ye would 
pt a cast o' grace, and the Lord ha^ heen bounfiful 
to you at last, in potting it in your power to be aiding 
in such a Samaritan work.'' " But," he added, turn- 
ing to me, " it's no just in my power to do for you 
^hat I could wis ; for, to keep peace in the house, 
I'm at times, like many other^ married men, obligated 
to let the gudewife taK her am way ; for which rea* 
son, T doubt ye'll hae to mak your bed here in the 
mill." 

While he was thus speaking, we heard the tongue 
of Mrs. Paton ringing like a bell. 

'^ For Heaven's sake, Johnnie Jamieson," cried 
the miller, '^ gang out and stop her frae coming hither 
till I get the poor man hidden in the loft." 

Jamieson ran out, leaving us together, and the mil- 
ler placing a ladder, I mounted up into the loft, where 
he spread sacks for a bed to me, and told me to lie 
quiet, aiKl in the dusk he would bring me something to 
eat. But before he had well descended, and remo- 
ved the ladder from the trap-door, in came his 
wife. 

" Noo, Sauners Paton," she exclaimed, "ye see 
what I (lae aye prophesied to you is fast coming to 
pass. The king's forces are at Carsdyke, and they'll 
be here the mornj and what's to come o' you then, 
wi' your covenanted havers ? But, Sauners Paton, I 
hae ae thing to tell ye, and that's no twa ; ye'll this 
night flit your camp ; ye'll tak to the hills, as I'm a 
living woman, and no bide to be hang'J^if||^our ain 
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to Lanerk for a sIjow, as they saj is done and doing 
wi' a' the Covenanters.'' 

'^ Naebody, Kate, will meddle wi' me, dinna ye be 
fearU,'' replied the miller ; ^^ 1 hae done nae ill, but 
patiently follow't my calbng at home, so what hae t 
to dread ?" 

^^ Did na ye sien the remonstrance to the laird 
against thp curate s coming ; ca' ye that naething ? 
YeMl to the caves this night, Sauners Faton, if ^t^ 
liff^bide in your body. What a sight it would be^jp 
me to see you put to death, and maybe to fin a sword 
of cauld iron running through my ain body, for being 
colleague wi' you ; for ye ken that it's the law now to 
mak wives respondable for their gudemen." 

'' Kate Warden," replied the miller, with a sedate 
voice ; '' in sma' things I hae ne'er set mysel vera 
obdoorately against you." 

'* Na ! if I e'er heard the like o' that !" exclaimed 
Mrs. Paton : <' A cross-graint man, that has just beea 
as a Covenant and Reiponstrance to happiness, sub- 
mitting himsel in no manner o' way, either to me or 
those in authority over us, to talk o' sma' things ! 
Sauners Paton, je're a born rebel to your King, and 
kintra, and wife. But this night I'll put it out of your 
power to rebel on rne. Stop the mill, Sauners Paton, 
and come out, and tak the door on your back ; 1 ha^ 
owre meikle regard for you to let you bide in jeqpard^ *: , 
ony langer here.'* 

" Consider," said Sauners, a little dourly, as if 
he meditated rebellion, ^^ that this is the season of 
December ; and where would ye hae tne to gang in 
sic a night ?'' 

" A grave in the kirk-yard's caulder than a tramp 
on the hills. My jo, ye'll hae to conform : for, posi- 
teevely, Sauners Paton, I'm positive, and for this 
night, till the blast has blawn by, ye'll hae to seek a* 
refuge out o' the reach of the troopers' spear.^— Hae 
ye stoppit the mill ?" 

The mistress was of so propugnacious a temper, 
that the poor man saw qo better for't than to yield 
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obedience so far, as to pull nlMInng that turned off 
the water of the mill-lade from the wheel. 

*' Noo," said he, " te pleasure you, Kate, I hae 
stoppit the mill, and to pleasure me, I hope ye^ll con- 
sent to stop your tongue ; for, to be pJain wi' ydti, 
frae inj ain house Pll no gang this night; and 3^e 
shall haeU since ye will haeH i hae a reason of my 
ain for biding at hame, and at hame I will bide ; — na^ 
jdut's main, Kate, it's a reason that < 'II no ttUI to you.'' 
^^ Dear pity me, Sauners Paton!" cried bis wife ; 
"ye're surely grown o' late an unco reasonable man. 
But Leddy Stuart's quadrooped .bird they ca' a par- 
rot, can come o'er and o'er again ony word as weel as 
you can do reason ; but reason here or reason there, 
I'll ne'er consent to let you stay to be put to the sword 
before my een ; so come out o' the mill and lock the 
door." 

To this the honest man made no immediate answer; 
but, after a short silence, he said — •. 

" Kate, my queen, I'll no say that what ye say is 
far wrang ; it may be as weel for me to tak a dauner 
to the topo' Dunrod; but some providing should be 
made for a sojourn a' night in the wilderness* The 
sun has been set a lucky hour, and ye may as weel get 
the supper ready, and a creel wi' some vivers pre- 
pared." 

" Noo, that's like yoursel, Sauners Patoij,'? replied 
his wife ; '^ and surely my endeavour shall not be want- 
ing to mak you comfortable." 

At these words Jamieson came also into the mill, 
and saidj '' I hope, miller, the wife has gotten you per- 
suaded o' your danger, and that ye'll conform to her 
kind wishes." By which I discernt, that he had pur- 
posely egget her on to urge her gudeman to take the 
moors for the advantage of me. 

" O, ay,'' replied the miller ; " I could na but be 
consenting, poor queen, to lighten her anxieties ; and 
though for a season," he added; in a way that 1 well 
understood, " the eyes' above may be closed in slum- 
ber, a watch will be set to gi'e the signal when it's 
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time tb be up and ready ; therefore let us go into the 
houee, and cause no further molestation here/^ 

The three then retired, and, comforted by the words 
of this friendly mystery, I confided myself to the care 
of the defenceless sleeper's ever-wakeful Sentinel, and 
for several hours enjoyed a refreshing oblivion fronn 
all my troubles and fears. 

Considering the fatigue I had undergone for^ 
many days and nights together, my slumber might f ^ 
been prolonged perhaps till morning, but the wor 
miller, who withstood the urgency of his terrified i 
to depart till-he thought i was rested, soon after the 
moon rose came into the mill and wakened me to 
make ready for thb road. So I left my couch in the 
loft, an:d came down to him ; and he conducted me a 
little way from the house, where, bidding me wait, he 
went back, and speedily returned with a small basket 
in his band of the stores which the mistress had provi* 
ded for himself. 

Having put the handle into my hand, he led me 
down to a steep shoulder of a precipice nigh the sea* 
shore, where, telling me to follow the path along the 
bottom of the hills, he shook me with a brotherly af- 
fection by the hand, and bade me farewell,— -saying, in 
a Jocose manner, to lighten the heaviness with wnicb 
he saw my spirit was oppressed, — that the gudewife 
would make baith him and Johnnie J amieson suffer in 
(he body for the fright she had gotten. " For ye 
:ihould ken,'' said he, 'Mhat the terror she was in was 
a' bred o' Johnnie's pawkerie. He knew that she 
was aye in a dread that I would be laid hands on ever 
since I signed the remonstrance to the laird ; and 
Johnnie thought that if he could get her ^o send me 
out provided for the hills, we would find a way to 
make the provision yours. So, gude be wi' you, and 
dinna be overly down-hearted, when ye see how won- 
derfully ye are ta'en care o'." 

Being thus cherished, cheered, and exhorted, bv 
the worthy miller of Inverkip, 1 went on my way wili 
with a sense of renewed hope dawning upon my heart. 

Vol. 11. 6 
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The night was frosty, but clear, and the rippling of 
the sea glittered as with a sparkling of gladness in the 
beams of the moon, then walking in the falness of her 
beauty over those fields of holiness whose perennial 
flowers are the everlasting stars. But though for a 
little while my soul partook of the blessed tranquillity 
of the night, I had not travelled far when the heaven 
^Upy thoughts was overcast. Grief of my brother 
^Bie hands of the oppressors, and anxiety for the 
treasures of my hearth, whose dangers were doubtless 
increased by the part I had taken in the raid, clouded 
my reason with many fearful auguries and doleful antici- 
pations. All care for my own safety was lost in those 
overwhelming reflections, insomuch, that when the 
morning air breathed upon me as I reached the brow 
of Kilbride Hill, had I been then questioned as to the 
manner 1 had come there, verily 1 could have given 
no account, for I saw not, neither did I hear, for many 
miles, aught, but only the dismal tragedies with which 
busy imagination rent my heart with afBiction and 
flooded my eyes with the gu.shit)g streams of a softer 
sorrow. 

But though my journey was a continued experience 
of inward suffeiing, I met with no cause of dread, till 
1 was within the sight of Kilwinning. Having purpo- 
sed not to go home until I should learn what had 
taken place in my absence, I turned aside to the house 
of an acquaintance, one William Brekenrig, a cove- 
nanted Christian, to inquire, and to rest myself till 
the evening. Scarcely, however, had 1 entered on the 
path that led lo his door, when a misgiising of mind fell 
upon me, and I halted and looked to see if all about 
the mailing was in its wonted state. His cattle were 
on the stubble — the smoke stood over the lum-head in 
the lown of the morning — the plough lay unyoked on 
the croft, but it had been lately used, and the furrows of 
partofa rig were newly turned. Still there was a some- 
thing that sent solemnity and coldness into my soul. I 
saw nobody about the farm, which at that time of the 
daj was strange and unaccountable; nevertheless I has- 
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fened forward, and comings to a park-yett, I saw pjr 
old friend leaning over it with his head towards me. 
I called to him by name, but he heeded me not; 1 r^n 
to him and touched him, but he was dead. 

The ground around ^here he had rested himself 
and expired was covered with his blood ; and it was 
plain he had not been shot long, for he was warm, and 
the stream still trickled from the wound in his side. 

I have no wor^s to tell what I felt at the sigh^f 
Ibis woful murder; but! ran for help to the hdHI; 
and just. as I turned the corner of the barn, two sol- 
diers met mc, and 1 became their prisoner. 

One of them was a ruthless reprobate, who wanted to 
put me to death ; but the other beggit my life ; at the 
nioment, however, my spirit was as it were in the 
midst of thunders and a whirlwind. 

They took from me my pistols and my grandfather's 
sword, and I could not speak ; they tied my hands be- 
hind me with a cutting string, and i thought it was a 
dream. The air I breathed was as suffocating as sul- 
phur; I gasped with a sandy thirst of the burning 
desert, and my throat was as the drowth of the parch- 
ed earth in the wilderness of Kedar. 

Soon after this other soldiers came from another 
farm where they had been committing similar out- 
rages, and they laughed and were merry as they re- 
hearsed their exploits of giiilt. They taunted me, and 
plucked me by the Hp ; but their boasting of what 
they had done jQlashed more fiercely over my spirit 
than even these indignities, and I inwardly chided the 
slow anger of the mysterious Heavens for permitting 
the rage of those agents of the apostate James Sharp 
and his compeers, whom a mansworn king had so 
cruelly dressed with his authority. 

But even in the midst of these repinings and bitter 
breathings, it was whispered into the ears of my under- 
standing, as with the voice 6f a seraph, that the Lord 
in all things moveth according to his established laws ; 
and I was comforted to think, that in the enormities 
whereof I was a witness and partaker, there was a 
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tempering of the hearts of the people^ that thej might 
become as swords of steel, to work oat the deliverance 
of the land from the bloody methods of prelatic and 
arbitrary domination ; insomuch, that when the soI«^ 
diers prepared to return to their quarter^ in Irvine, T 
Walked with them — their captive, it is true ; but my 
steps were firm, and they marvelled to one another at 
the proudness of my tread. 

Jkbere was at tlie time a general sorrowing through- 
ocWhe country, at the avenging visitations wherewith 
all those who had been in the raid, or who had bar* 
boured the fugitives, were visited. Hundreds, that 
sympathized with the sufferings of their friends^ 
flocked to the town to learn who had been taken, and 
who were put to death or reserved for punishment. 
The crowd came pressing around as 1 was conducted 
tipthegaittothetolbooth; the women wept, but the men 
looked doure, and the children wondered what for an 
honest man should be brought to punishment. Some, 
who knew me, cheered me by name to keep a stout 
heart ; and the soldiers grew fear^t for a rescue, and 
gurled at the crowd for closing so closely upon us. - 

As I was ascending the tolbooth-stair, I heard a 
shriek ; and I looked round and beheld Michael, my 
first-born, a stripling then only twelve years old, amidst 
the crowd, stretching out his hands and crying, " O, 
my father, my father !*' 

I halted for a moment, and the soldiers seemed to 
thaw "with compassion ; but my hands were tied, — I 
was a captive on the threshold of the dungeon, and I 
could only shut my eyes and bid the stern agents of 
the persecutors go on. Still the cry of my distracted 
child knelled in my ear, and my agony grew to such a 
pitch, that I flew forward up the steps, and, in the dis- 
mal vaults within, sought refuge from the misery of 
my child. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

I WAS conducted into a strait and dark chamber, 
and the cord wherewith my hands were bound was 
untied, and a shackle put upon my right wrist ; the 
flesh of aiy left was so galled with the cord, that ttic 
jailer was softened at tn^ sight, and from the humanity 
of his own nature, refrained from placing the iron on 
it, lest the rust should fester the quick wound. 

Then J was left alone in the gloomy solitude of the 
prison-room, and the ponderous doors were shut upon 
me, and the harsh bolts driven with a horrid grating 
noise, that caused my very bones to dinle* But even 
in that dreadful hour an unspeakable consolation came 
with the freshness of a breathing of the airs of para- 
dise to my soul. Methought a wonderful light shone 
around me, that I heard melodious voices bidding me 
be of good cheer, and that a vision .of my saintly 
grandfather, in the glorious vestments of his heavenly 
attire, stood before me, and smiled upon mc with that 
holy comeliness of countenance which has-made his 
image in my remembrance ever that of the most vene- 
rable of men ; so that, in the very depth of what I 
thought would h^ve been the pit of despair, 1 had a 
deli^tful taste of those blessed experiences of divine 
aid, by which the holy martyrs were sustained in the 
hours of trial, and cheered amidst the torments in 
which they sealed the truth of their testimony. 

After the favour of that sweet and celestial encou- 
ragement, I laid myself down on a pallet in the cor- 
ner of the room, and a gracious sleep descended upon 
my eyelids, and steeped the sense and memory of my 
griefs in forgetfulness. When I awoke the day was 
far spent, and the light through the iron stainchers of 
the little window showed that the shadows of the 
twilight were darkening over the world. I raised my- 
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selfon my elbow, and listened to the murmur of t&e 
multitude that I heard still lingering around the prison ; 
and sometimes I thought that I discovered the voice 
of a friend. 

In that situation, and thinking of all those dear 
cares which filled my heart with tenderness and fear, 
and of the agonizing grief of my little boy, the sound of 
whose cries still echoed in my bosom, I rose upon my 
kQiees and committed myself entirely to the custody 
of him that can give the light of liberty to the captive 
even in the gloom of the dungeon. And when 1 had. 
done so I again prepared to lay myself on the ground ; 
hut a rustle in the darkness of the room drew my at- 
tention, and in the same moment a kind band was laid 
on mine. 

"Sarah Locbrig," said I. for I knew my wife's gen-, 
tie pressure, — ^'^ How is it that you are with me in this 
doleful place? How found you entrance, and I not 
hear you come in?" 

But before she had time to make any answer, an- 
other's fond arms were round my neck, and my afiec- 
ttonate young Michael wept upon my shoulder. 

Bear with me, courteous reader, when I think of 
those things, — that wife and that child, and all that 
I loved so fondly, are no more ! But it is not nr>eet 
that I should yet tell how my spirit was turned into 
iron and ray heart into stone. Therefore will 1 still 
endeavour to relate, as with the equanimity of one 
that writes but of indifferent things, what further en- 
sued during the thirteen days of my captivity. 

Sarah Lochrig, with the mildness of her benign 
voice, when we had mingled a few tears, told me, that 
after I went to Galloway with Martha Swinton, she 
had been moved by our neighbours to come with our 
children into the town, as being ^afer for a lanerly 
woman and a family left without its head ; and a pro- 
vidential thing it was that she had done so ; for on the 
very night that my brother came off with the men of 
the parish to join us^ aa I have noted down in its pro* 
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per place, a -gang of dragoons plundered both his 
house and mine ; and but that our treasures had been 
trmeously removed, his family having also gone that 
day into Kilmarnock, the outrages might have been 
unspeakable. 

We then had some household discourse, anent what 
was to be done in the event of things coming to the 
worst with me ; and it was an admiration to hear with 
what constancy of reason, and the gifts of a support-^ 
ed jugdment, that gospel-hearted woman spoke of 
what she would do with her children, if it was the 
Lord's pleasure to honour me with the crown of mar- 
tyrdom. 

"But," said she, "I hae an assurance within that 
some great thing is yet in store for you, though the 
hope be clouded with a doubt that Pll no be spar't to 
see it, and therefore let us not despond at this time, 
but use the means that Providence may afibrd to effect 
your deliverance." 

While we were thus conversing together the doors 
of the prison-room were opened, and a man was let;iu 
who had a cruise in the one hand and a basket in the 
other. He was lean and pale-faced, bordering on forty 
years, and of a melancholy complexion ; his eye was 
quick, deep set, and a thought wild ; his long hair 
• was carefully combed smooth, and his apparel was 
singularly well composed for a person of his degree. 

Having set down the lamp on the floor, he came in 
a very reverential manner towards where I was sitting, 
with my right-hand fettered tjp the ground, between 
Sarah Lochrig and Michael our son, and he said, with 
a remarkable and gentle simplicity of voice, in the 
Highland accent, that he had been requested by a 
righteous woman. Provost Reid's wife, to bring me a 
bottle of cordial wine and some Httle matters, that I 
might require for bodily consolation, 

"It's that godly creature, Willie Sutherland the 
hangman," said my wife. " Though Providence has 
dealt hardly with him, poor man, in this life, every 
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body says he lias gotten a rles of a servitude Id glplrjr 
hereafter." 

When he had placed the basket at the4cnees of Mi- 
chael, he retired to a comer of the room, and stood 
in the shadow, with his head turned towards ^the wall, 
saying, ^^ Vm concern't that it's no in my power to 
leave you to yoursels till Mungo Robeson come back, 
for he has lockit me in, but I'll no hearken to what 
you may say ;" and there was a modesty of manner in 
the way that he said this, which made me think it not 
possible he could be of so base a vocation as the pub- 
lic executioner, and ] whispered my opinion of htm to 
Sarah Lochrig. It was, however, the case; and verily 
in the life and conduct of that simple and pious man 
there was a manifestation of the truth, that to him 
whom the Lord favours it signifieth not whatsoever his 
earthly condition may be. 

After I had partaken with my wife and son of some 
refreshment ^hich they had brought with them, and 
tasted of the wine that Provost Reid's lady had sent, 
we beard the bolts of the door drawn, and the clank- 
ing of keys, at which Willie Sutherland came forward 
from the corner where he had stood during the whole 
time, and lifting the lamp from the floor, and wettin;^ 
his fore-finger with spittle as he did so, he trimmed the 
wick, and said, " The time's come when a' persons 
not prisoners must depart forth the tolbooth for the 
night; but, Master Gilhaize, be none discomforted 
thereat, your wife and your little one will come back 
in the morning, and yo^ lot is a lot of pleasure ; for is 
it not written in the book of Ecclesiastes, fourth and 
eighth, ' There is one alone, and there is not a second : 
yea, he hath neither child nor brother ?' and such, an 
one am L" 

The inner door was thrown open, and Mungo Robe- 
son, looking in, said, *' I'm wae to molest ; ou, but 
ye'll hae to come out, Mrs. Gilhaize." So that night 
we were separated; and when Sarah Lochrig was 
gone^ I could not but offer thanksgiving that my line* 
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had fallen in so j^leasant a place, compared with the 
fate of my poor brother, autTering among strangers in 
the doleful prison of Glasgow^ under the ravenous eyes 
of the prelate of that city, then scarcely less hungry 
for the bodies of the faithful and the true, than even 
the apostate James Sharp himself. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The deep sleep into which I had fallen when Sarah 
Lochrig and my son were admitted to see me, and 
during the season of which they had sat in silence be- 
side me till revified nature again unsealed my eyes, 
was so refreshing, that after they were gone away I 
was enabled to consider my condition with a com- 
posed mind, and free from the heats of passion and 
anxiety wherewith I had previously been so. greatly 
tossed. And calling to mind all that had taken place, 
and the ruthless revenge with which the cruel prelates 
were actuated, I saw, as it were written in a book, 
that for my part and conduct 1 was doomed to die. I 
felt not, however, the sense of guilt in my conscience ; 
and I said to myself, that this sore thmg ought not to 
be, and that, as an innocent man and the head of a 
family, I was obligated by all expedient ways to escape, 
if it were possible, from the grajps of the tyranny. So 
from that time, the first night of my imprisonment, I 
set myself to devise the means of working out my de- 
liverance ; and I was not long without an encouraging 
glimmer of hope. 

It seemed to me, that in the piety and simplicity of 
Willie Sutherland, instruments were given by which I 
might break through the walls of my prison ; and ac- 
cordingly, when he next morning came in to see me, 
f tailed not to tr^ their edge. I entered into discourse 
with him, and told him of many things which 1 have 
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recorifed in thU book, and so won upon hia confidence 
and the singleness of his heart, that he shed tears of 
grief at the thought of so many blameless men being 
ordained to an untimely end. 

'^ It has pleased God," said he, ^^ to make me as it 
were a leper and an excommunicftnt in this world, by 
the constraints of a low estate, and without any fault 
of mine. But for this temporal ignominy. He will, in 
his own good time, bestow an exceeding great reward ; 
-^and though 1 may be called on to fultil the work of 
the persecutors, it shall yet be seen of me, that Lwill 
abide by the integrity of my faith, and that, poor despi- 
sed hangman as I am, I have a conscience that will not 
brook a task of iniqurty, whatsoever the laws of man 
may determine, or the King's judges decree." 

I was, as it were, rebuked by this proud religious 
declaration, and 1 gently inquired how it was that he 
came to fall into a condition so rejected of the world* 

" 'Deed, sir," said he, " my tale is easy told. My 
parents were very poor needful people in Strathnavar, 
and no able to keep me ; and it happened that, being 
cast on the world, 1 became a herd, and year by year, 
having a desire to learn the Lowland tongue, I got in 
that way as far as Paisley, where I fell into extreme 
want, and was almost famished ; for the master that I 
served there being in debt, ran away, by ^hich cause 1 
lost my penny-fee, and was obligated to beg my bread. 
At that time many worthy folk in the shire of Renfrew 
having suffered great molestation from witchcraft, di- 
vers malignant women, suspectit of that black art, were 
brought to judgment, and one of, them being found guil- 
ty, was condemned to die. But no executioner being 
in the town, I was engaged, by the scriptural counsel 
of some honest men, who quoted to me the text, ' Suf- 
fer not a witch to live,^ to fulfil the sentence of the law. 

After that 1 bought a Question-book, having a mind 
to learn to read, that I might gain some knowledge of 
THE Word. Finding, however, the people of Paisley 
scorn at my company, so that none would give me a 
lesson, 1 came about tive years since to Irvine, where 
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the folk are more charitable ; and here I act Hie part 
of an execttttoBer when there is any malefactor to put 
to death. But my Bible has instructed me, liiat I ought 
not to execute any save such as deserve to die ; so 
that, if ye should be condemned, as like is you will be, 
my conscience will ne'er allow me to execute you, for 
I see you are a Christian man." 

I was moved with a tender pity by the tale ^f the 
sinnple creature ; but a strong necessity was upon me, 
and it Was needful that I should make use*of his hones- 
ty to help me out of prison. So 1 spoke still more 
kindly to him, lamenting my sad estate, and that in the 
little time 1 had in all likelihood to live, the rigour of 
the jailer would allow but little intercourse with my 
family, wishing some compassionate Christian friend 
would intercede with him. in order that my wife and 
children, if not permitted to bide all night, might be 
allowed to remain with mo as long and as late as possi- 
ble. 

The pious creature said that he would do ferine in 
that respect all in his power, and tiiat, as Mungo Ro- 
beson was a sober man, and aye wanted to go home 
early to his family, he would bide in the tolbooth to let 
out my wife, though it should be till ten o'clock at 
night, — '• for," said he, piteously, " I hae nae family 
to care about." 

Accordingly he so set himself, that Mungo Robeson 
consented to leave the keys of the tolbooth with him ; 
and for several nights every thing was so managed that 
he had no reason to suspect what my wife and I were 
plotting ; for he being of a modest and retiring nature, 
never spoke to her when she parted from me, save 
when she thanked him as he let her out ; and that she 
did not do every night, lest it should grow into a habit 
of expectation with him, and cause him to remark when 
the civility was omitted. 

In the meantime all things being concerted between 
us, through the mean of a friend a cart was got in 
readiness, loaded with seemingly a hogget of tobacco 
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and grocery wares, but the hogget was empty and loose 
in the head* 

This was all settled by the nineteenth of Decem- 
ber ; on the twenty -fourth of the month the Commis- 
sioners appointed to try the Covenanters in the prisons 
throughout the shire of Ayr were to open their court 
at Ayr, and I was, by all who knew of me, regarded in 
a manner as a dead man.^ On the night of the twen- 
tieth, however, shortly before ten o'clock, James 
Gottera, our friend, came with the cart in at the town- 
kead port, and in going down the ^it stopped, as bad 
been agreed, to give his beast a drink at the trough of 
the cross-weli, opposite the to! booth-stair foot. 

When th<o clock struck ten, the time appointed, I 
was ready dressed in my wife's apparel, having, in the 
course of the day, broken the chain of the shackle on 
my arm; and the door being opened by Willie Suther- 
land in the usual mannier, I came out, holding a napkin 
to my face, and weeping in sincerity very bitterly, witli 
whom. I left of what might ensue to. Sarah Lochrig, 
the thought behind in my place. 

In reverence to my grief the honest man said no- 
thing, but walked by my side till he had let me out at 
the outer-stair head-door, where he parted from me, 
carrying the keys to Mjungo Robeson's house, aneath 
the tolbooth, while 1 walked towards James Gottera's 
cart, and was presently in the inside of the hogget. 

With great presence of mind and a soldierly self- 
possession, that venturous friend then drew the horse's 
head from the trough, and began to drive it down the 
street to the town-end port, striving as he did so to 
whistle, till he was rebuked for so doing, as I heard, 
by an old woman then going home, who said to him 
that it was a shame to hear such profanity in Irvine 
when a martyr doomed to die was lying in the tol- 
booth. To the which he replied scoffingly '^ that 
martyr was a new name for a sworn rebel to king and 
country," — words which so kindled the worthy woman't 
ire, that she began to ban his prelatic ungodliness to 
such a degree that a crowd collected^ which made me 
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tremMe. For tbe peopte sided with tho zealous carlin, 
and apoke fiercely, threateniog to gar James Gottera 
ride the stang for his eiofulness in so traducfng perse- 
cuted Christians, What might have come to pass is 
hard to aay, had pot Providence been pleased, in that 
most critical and perilous time, to cause a foul lum in 
a thadcet house in the Seagate to take fire, by which 
an alarm was spread that drew off the mob, and allow- 
ed Jaaies Gottera to pass without farther molestation 
out at the town-end port. 



CHAPTER XVI. • 

From the time of qff evasion from the tolbooth, and 
during the controversy between James Gottera and 
the mob in the street, there was a whirlwind in my 
mind that made me incapable of reason. But when 
we had passed through the town-end port, and the cart 
had stopped at the minister's carse till I could throw 
off my female weeds and put on a sailor's garb, pro- 
vided for the occasion, tongue noi'pen cannot express 
the passion wherewith my yearning 80«i was then 
affected. 

The thought of having left Sarah Lochrig within 
bolts and bars, a ready victim to the tyranny which so 
thirsted for blood, lightened within me as the lightnings 
of heaven in a storm. I threw myself on the ground, — 1 
grasped the earth, — 1 gathered myself as it were into a 
knot, andhowled wfth horror at my own selfish baseness. 
I sprung up, and cried, " I will save her yet !" and I 
would have run instanter to the town ; but the honest 
man who was with me laid his grip firmly upon my 
arm, and said in a solemn manner — 

^* This is no Christian conduct, Ringan Gilhaize i 
the Lord has not foi^otten to be gracious.'^ 

I glowered upon hioh ^^ ^^ baa often told me^ with 
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a shudder, and cried, ^^ But I faae left Sarah Lochrig 
in their hauds, and, like a coward, run away to save 
mysel.'* 

'^ Compose yoursel, Ringan, and let us reason to- 
gether,'' was his discreet reply. ^^ It's vera true ye 
hae tome away and left your wife as it were an hostage 
in the prison, but the persecutors and oppressors will 
respek the courageous afiection of a loving wife, and 
Providence will put it in their hearts to spare her.*' 

'^ And if they do not, what shall I then he? and 
what's to become of my babies? — Lord} Lord, thou 
hast tried me beyond my strength !" * 

And I again threw myself on the earth, and cried 
' that it might open and swallow me ; for, thinking but 
of myself, I was become unworthy to live* 

The considerate man stood over me in compassion- 
ate silence for a season, and allowed me to rave in my 
frenzy till I had exhausted myself. 

*' Ringan," said he at last, ^'ye were aye respekit 
as a thoughtful and discreet character, and I'll no 
blame you for this sorrow ; but I entreat you to coliek 
yoursei, and think what's best to be done, for what 
avails in trouble the cry of alas, alas ! or the shedding 
of many tears ? Your wife is in prison, but for a fault 
that will wring compassion even frae the brazen heart 
of the remorseless James Sharp, and bring bachf the 
blood of humanity to the itiansworn breast of Charles 
Stuart. But though it were not so, they daurna harm 
a hair of her head ; for there are things, man, that the 
cruellest dread to do for fear o' the world, even when 
they hae lost the fear o' God. I count her far safer. 
Ringan, frae the rage t)f the persecutors, where she 
lies in prison aneath their bolts and bars, than were 
she free in her own house ; for it obligates them to 
deal wi' her openly and afore mankind, whose good- 
will the worst of princes and prelates are, from an in- 
ward power, forced to respek ; whereas, were she sit- 
ting lanerly and defenceless, wi* naebody near but 
only your four helpless wee birds, there's no saying 
what the gleds might do. llierefore be counselled. 
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Iny frien', and dtnna gi'e yoursel up utterly to despair ; 
but, like a man, for whom the Lord has already done 
great things, mak use of the means which, in this jeo- 
pardy of sr that^s sae dear to you, he has so graciously 
put in your power." 

I felt myself in a measure heartened by this exhor- 
tation, and rising #om the ground completed the 
change I had begun in my apparel ; but I was still una- 
ble to speak, — which he observing, said — 

^' Hae ye considered the airt ye ought now to take, 
for it canna be that ye'Il think of biding in this neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

" JNo ; not in this land," t exclaimed ; " would that 
I might not even in this life !'' 

^^ Whisht ! Rihgan Gilhaize, that's a sinful wish for 
a Christian,^' said a compassionate voice at my side, 
which made us both start ; and on looking round we 
saw a man who, during the earnestness of our contro- 
versy, had approached close to us unobserved* 

It was that gospel-teacber, my fellow-sufferer, Mr. 
Witherspoon ; and his sudden apparition at that time 
was a blessed accident, which did more to draw my 
thoughts from the anguish of my affections than any 
thing it was possible for James Gottera to have said. 

He was then travelling in the cloud of night to the 
town, having, after 1 parted from him in Lanarkshire, 
endured many hardships and perils, and his intent was 
to pass to his friends, in order to raise a trifle of money 
to transport himself for a season into Ireland. 

But James Gottera, on hearing this, interposed his 
opinion, and said, a rumour was abroad th^t in all ports 
and towns of embarkation orders were given to stay 
the departure of passengers, so that^o a surety he 
would be taken if he attempted to quit the kingdom. 

By this time my mind had returned into something 
like a state of sobriety ; so 1 told him how it had been 
concerted between me and Sarah Lochrig, that I should 
pass over ix> the wee Cumbra^, there to wait till the 
destroyer^ had passed by ; for it was thought not pos- 
sible that such an inordinate thirst for blood, as had 
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follawed opon oor discofn&tore at RuUion-greeii,.CQtrId 
be of a long continuance ; and I beseeched him to 
come with me, telling him that I was provided with a 
small purse of money in case need should require it^ 
but in the charitable hearts of the pious we might 
count on a richer store. 

Accordingly we agreed to joii^Dur fortunes again ^ 
and having parted from James Gottera at Kilwinning, 
we went on our way together, and my heart was re- 
freshed by the kind admonitions and sweet converse 
of my companion, though ever and anon the thought 
of my wife in prison, and our defenceless lambs, shot 
like a fiery arrow through my bosom. But naanis by 
nature a sordid creature, and the .piercing December 
blast, the threatening sky, and the frequent shower, 
soon knit up my thoughts^ with the care of my worth- 
less self: maybe there was in that the tempering hand 
of a beneficent Providence ; for when 1 have at divers 
times since considered how much the ai^uish of my 
inner sufferings exceeded .the bodily molestation, I 
could not but confess, though it was with an humbled 
sense of my own selfishness, tbat it was well for me, in 
such a time, to be so respited from the upbraidti^ of 
my tortured afifections. 

But not to dwell on the specialities of my own feel- 
ings on that memorable night, let it suffice, that after 
walking some four or five miles towards Pencorse 
ferry, where we meant to pass to theislaod, I became 
less and less attentive to the edifying discourse of Mr* 
Witherspoon, and his nature also yielding to the in- 
fluences of the time, we travelled along the bleak and 
dandy shore between Ardrossan and Kilbride hill 
without the interchange <tf conversation. The wind 
came wild and gurly from the sea, — the waves broke 
heavily on the shore, — and the moon swiftly wading 
the cloud, threw over the dreary scene a wandering 
and ghastly light. Often to the blast we were obliga- 
ted to turn our backs, and the rain being in our faces, 
ve little heeded each other. 

In that state, so like sullenness, we hs^d journeyed 
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onward, it might be better than a mile, when, happen- 
ing to observe something lying on the shore as if it had 
been cast out by the sea, I cried under a sense of fear — 

" Stop, Mr. Witherspoon ; what's that ?" 

In the same moment he uttered a dreadful sound of 
horror, and on lookingTound, I saw we were three in 
company. 

" In the name of Heaven," eiKclaimed Mr. Wither- 
spoon, ^^ who and what are you that walk with us ?" 

But instaoter our fears and the mystery of the ap- 
pearance were dispelled, for it wa^ my brother. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

*' WiiEL, Itingan,'' said my brother, '^ we have met 
again in. this world ; it's a blessing I never looked for ;'' 
and he held put his two hands to take hold of mine, 
but the broken links of the shackle still round my 
wrist made him cry out — 

" What's this ?— Whare hae ye come frae ? but I 
needna inquire." 

'^ I have broken out of the tolbooth o' Irvine,'' said 
I, " and I am fleeing here with Mr. Witherspoon." 

^' I too," replied my brother mournfully, '^ hae esca- 
ped from the bands of the persecutors." 

We then entered into some conversation concern- 
ing what had happened to us respectively, from the 
fatal twenty-eighth of November, when our power and 
host were scattered on Rul lion-green, wherein Mr* 
Witherspoon, with me, rehearsed to him the accidents 
herein set forth, with the circumstantials of some things 
that befell the godly man after I left him with the 
corpse of the baby in his arms ; but which being in 
some points less of an adventurous nature than had 
happened to myself, I shall be pardoned by the cour- 
teous reader for not enlarging upon it at greater length. 
7* 
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I should however here note, that Mr. WitherspooD 
was not so severely dealt with as I was ; for thoagh an 
outcast and a fugitive, yet be was not a prisoner ; on 
the contrary, under the kindly cover of the Lady 
Auchterfardel, whose excellent and truly covenanted 
husband was a sore sufferer by the fines of the year 
1662, he received great hospitality for the space of 
sixteen days, and was saved between two feather beds, 
on the top of which the laird's aged mother, a bed-rid 
woman, was laid, when some of Drummond's men 
searched the house «n an information against him. 

But disconsolatory as it was to hear of siich treat- 
ment of a gospel-minister, though lightened by the re- 
flection of the saintly constancy that was yet to be 
found in the land, and among persons too of the Lady 
of Auchterfardel's degree, and severe as the trials 
were, both of body and mind, which I had myself un- 
dergone, yet were they all as nothing compared to the 
hardships of my brother, a man of a temperate so- 
briety of manner, bearing ail changes with a serene 
countenance and a placable mind, while feeling them 
in the uttermost depths of his capacious aflections. 

" On the night of the battle," said he, '^ it would not 
be easy of me to tell which way I went, or what ensued, 
till I found myself with three destitute companions on 
the skirts of the town of Falkirk. By that time the 
morning was beginning to dawn, and we perceived 
not that we had approached so nigh unto any bigget 
land ; as the day, however, broke, the steeple caught 
our eye, and we halted to consider what we ought to 
dO' And as we were then standing in a field diffident 
to enter the town, a young woman came from a house 
that stands a little way off the road, close to Graham^s 
dyke, driving a cow to grass with a long staff, wbtcifl 
the more remarked as such, because it was of the In- 
dian cane, and virled with silver, and headed with 
ivory. 

*^ ' Sirs,' said Menie Adams, for that was the dam- 
sePs name, * I see what ye are, but I'll nospeir ; how- 
sever, be ruled by me, and gang na near the town ef 
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Falkirk ttiid ttioraing, for atwkh the hours of dark rad 
dawn there has bee& a co^regatkmtiig o' horses «Dd 
men, and other sediments o' war, that I hae a .notion 
there's owre meikle o' the King's power in the ptaco 
for any Covenanter to enter in, save nnder the perfl 
o' penalties* But come wi' me, and I'U go bach wi' 
you, and in our hay«ioft yon may scog yoorftek^CiJl the 
gloamings' 

\^ Who could have thonght,'' said my brother, ^^that 
in such discourse from a young woman, not passsing 
four and twenty years c^ age, and of a pleasant aspect, , 
any guilty stratagem of btood was hidden !'' 

He and )m friends never questioned her troth, but 
went with her, and she conducted them to her fat^r'fi 
house, and lodged them in the hayloft. 

It seems that Menie Adams was, however, at the 
time betrothed to the prelatic curate that had been 
laid upon, the parish, and that^ in consequencOf aneatii 
her eoartetfy,she had concealed a very treacherous and 
wicked intent. For no sooner had she got my brother 
and bis three companions into the hay-loft, than she 
hies herself away to the town, and in the hope of 
pleasing her prelatic lover, informs the captain of the 
troop there of the birds stre had ensnared. 

As soon as the . AkM^woman had thus committed the 
sin of perfidy, she Went to the curate to brag how she 
had done a service to his cause ; but he, though of the 
prelatic germination, being yet a person who had 
some reverence for truth and the gentle mercies of 
humanity, was so disturbed by her unwomanly dispo- 
sition, that be bade her depart from his presence for 
ever, and ran with all possible speed to waken ^hj^nr — 
m e n wh om she had so betrayed. 

On his way to the house, he saw a party of the sol- 
diers, whom their officer, as in duty bound, was send- 
ing to seize the unsuspecting sleepers, and running on 
before them, he just got forward in time to eive the 
alarm. My brother and one of them, Esau Wardrop, 
the wife's brother of James Gottera, who had been 
so instrumental in my evasion, were providentially 
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enabled to get out and flee ; but the other two were 
taken by the soldiers and carried to prison. 

The base conduct of that Menie Adams, as we some 
years after heard, did not go long unifisited by the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven ; for some scent of her guilt taking 
wind, the whole town, in a sense, grew wud against her, 
and she was mobbet, and the wells pumped upon her 
by the enraged multitude ; and she never recovered 
from the handling that she therein suffered* 

My brother and Esau Wardrop, on getting into the 
.open fields, made all the speed they could, like the 
panting hart when pursued by the hunter, and distrust- 
ing the people of that part of the country, they travel- 
led all day, not venturing to approach any reeking 
house* Towards gloamrag, however, being hungry 
and faint, the craving of nature overcame their fears, 
and they went up to a house where they saw a light 
burning. 

As they approached the door they faltered a little 
IB their resolution, for they heard die dissonance of 
riot and revelry within. Their need, however, was 
great, and the importunities of hunger wguld not be 
pacified : so they knocked, and the door was soon 
opened by a soldier, the jparty within being a horde of 
DalzieFs men, living at free quarters in the house of 
that e^Lcellent Christian and much-persecuted man, the 
Laird of Ringlewood. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

TnE momeirt that the rns^n who came to the door 
sal^)^ by the glimpse of the light that both my brother 
and Esau Wardrop had swords at their sides, he otter- 
ed a cry of alarm, thinking the house was surrounded ; 
at which all the riotous soldiers within flew to their 
arms, while the man who opened the door seis&ed my 
brother by the throat and harFt him in. The panic, 
however, was but of short doration ; for my brother 
soon expoiyjded that they were two perishing men 
who came to surrei^er themselves; so the door was 
again opened, and £sau Wardrop commanded to come 
in. 

^^ It's but a justice to say of those rampugeous troop* 
ers," said my brothei*; ^^ that, considering us as prison* 
ers of war, they wece free and kind enough, though 
they mocked at our cause, and derided the equipage 
of our warfare* But it was a humiHattng light to see 
in what manner they deported themselves tow'ardd tfae 
unfortunate family." 

RfUgkwoed himself; who had remonstrttted agatnat 
their insolence to his aged teddy, they had tied in his 
arm-chair and placed at the head of his own table, 
round which they sat carousing, and singii^ the roister 
ribaldry of camp-songs. At first, when my brother 
was taken into this serene of military domination, be 
did not observe the laird ; for- in the uproar of the 
alarm the candtes had been overset and broken, but 
new ones being sworn for and stuck into the necks oi 
the bottles of the wine they were lavishly drinking, he 
discovered him lying as it were asleep where he sat, 
with his head averted, and his eyes shut on the iniqui- 
ty of the scene of oppression with wtrich he was op« 
pressed. 

Some touch of i:ontrition bad led one of the soldiers 
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to take the aged matron under fais care ; and db his 
intercession she was not placed at the table, but air 
lowed to sit in a. corner, where she mourned in silence, 
with her hands clasped together, and her head bent 
down over them upon her breast. The laird's grand* 
son and heir, a stripling of some fifteen years or so, 
was obligated to be page and butler, for all the rest 
of the house had taken to the hills at the approach of 
the troopers. 

As the drinking continued the riot increased, and 
the rioters growing heated with their drink, they began 
to quarrel : fierce words brought angry answers, and 
threats were followed by blows. Then there was an 
interposition, and a shaking of hands, and a pledging 
of renewed friendship. 

But still the demon of the drink continued to grow 
stronger and stronger in their kindling blood, and the 
tumult was made perfect by. one of the men, in the ca- 
pering of his mebriety, rising from his seat, and taking 
the old leddy by the toupie to raise her head as he 
rudely placed bis foul cup to her lips. This called up 
the ire of the fellow who had sworn to protect her, 
and he, not less intoxicated tHan the insulter, ciame 
stai^ering to defend her ; a scuffle ensued, the insulter 
was cast with a swing away, and falling against the 
laird, who still remained as it were asleep, with his 
head on his shoulder, and his eyes shut, he overthrew 
the chair in which the old gentleman sat fastened, and 
they both fell to the ground. 

The soldier, frantic with wine and rage, was soon, 
like a tiger, on his adversary ; the rest rose to separate 
them. Some took one side, some another ; bottles 
were seized for weapons^ and the table was overthrown 
in the hurricane. /Their sei^eant, who was as drunk 
as the worst of them, tried in vain to call them into 
order, but they heeded not his call ; which so enraged 
him, that he swore they should shift their quarters, and 
with that seizing a burning brand from the chumla, 
he ran into a bedchamber that opened from the room 
vhere the riot was raging; and set fire to the curtains* 
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My brother seeing the fliimes risittg, and that the in- 
fiiriated war»woIved thought only of tbemselyes, ran to 
extricate Ringlewood from the cords wi^h which he 
was tied ; and calling to the leddy lind her grandson to 
quit the burning house, every one was soon ont of 
danger from the fire. 

The sense of the soldiers was not so overborne by 
therr drink as to prevent them from seeing the dread- 
ful extent of their outrage ; but instead of trying to 
extinguish the flames, they marched away to seek 
quarters in some other place, cursing the sergeant for 
having so unhoused them in such a night. 

At first they .thought of carrying my brother and 
Esau Wardrop with them as> prisoners ; but one of 
them said it would be as well to give the wyte of the 
burning, at nead^quarters^ to the rebels ; so they left 
them behind. 

Esau W.ardrop, with the young laird and his grand- 
father, seeing it was in vain to stop the progress of the 
fire, did all that in them lay to rescue some of the fur- 
niture, while poor old Ringlewood and his aged and 
gentle lady, being both too infirm to lend any help, 
stood on the green, and saw the devouring element 
pass from^ room to room, till their ancient dwelling 
was utterly destroyed. Fortunately, however, the air 
was calm, and the outhouses escaping the ruinous con- 
tagion of the flames, there was still a beild left in the 
barn to which they could retire. 

In the meantime the light of the burning spread 
over the country ; but the people knowing that soldiers 
were quartered on Ringlewood, stood aloof in the 
dread of fire-arms, thinking t^ie conflagration might be 
caused by some contest of war; so that the mansion 
of a gentleman much beloved of all his neighbours was 
allowed to burn to the ground before their eyes, with- 
out any one venturing to come to help him, to so, 
great a degree had distrust and the outrages of military 
riot at that epoch altered the hearts of men. 

My brother and Esau Wardrop staid with Ringle- 
wood till the morning, and had, for the space of three 
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^^ Do as I do,'^ said he softlj to Esau Wardrop, aa 
they were etepping oat, and with that he feigned some 
small expedient for tarrying in the boat, while the sol- 
die 18 taking their arms, leapt on shore. The ferry- 
nian also was oat before them ; and my brother seeing 
this, took up an oar, seemingly to help him to^tep out ; 
but pretending at the time to stumble, he cau^t hold 
of £eaa^8 shoulder, and pushing witii the oar, shoved 
off the boat in such a manner, that the rope was pulled 
out of the ferryman^s hand, who was in a great con- 
sternation. The soldiers, however, laughed at seeing 
bow the river's current was carrying away their pri- 
soners ; for my brother was in no hurry to make use 
(f/* the oar to pull the boat back ; on the contrary, he 
pa»hed her farther and farther into the river, until one 
of the guards beginning to suspect some stratagem, 
levcJled his firelock, and threatened to shoot. Where- 
upon' my brother and Esau quickened their exertions, 
andgc^oft reached the opposite side of the river, while 
the s(^ Jdsers were banning and tearing with rage to be 
so out fritted, and their nretocks rendered useless for 
thetinr^- 

Asso^^ as the fugitives were within wadeable reach 
of the b^^^^ ^^^ jumpit out of the boat and ran, and 
^^^^^Q^Iong within the scope of their adversaries'^ 

By this time the sun was far in the west, and they 
knew little of the country about where they were; 
but, before embarking, the ferryman had pointed out 
to them the abbiey towers of Paisley, and they knew 
that, for a long period, many of the humane inhabit* 
ants of that town had been among the faithfullest of 
Scottishmen to the cause of the Kirk and Covenant; 
and therefore, they thought that, under the distraction 
of (heir-crrcumstances, maybe it would be their wisest 
course to direct rheir steps, in the dusk of the evening 
towards the to^n, and they threw aside their arms, 
Ibat tbef might pmsB assimple wayfaring men. 

Accordiogly hsi^^^% loitered in the way thitherthey 
vciicVied Paisley a-J>out the heel of the twilight, and 
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searching their way into the heart of die town, they 
found a respectable public near the Cross, into which 
they entered, and . ordered some consideration of ^i- 
Ters for supper, just as if they had been on market 
business. In so doing nothing particular was remark- 
ed of them ; and my brother, by way of ran entertain- 
ment before bed-^time, told his companion of my grand- 
father's adventure in Paisley, tbe circumstantials 
whereof are already written in this book ; drawing 
out of what bad come to pass with him,- cheering as- 
pirations of happier days for themselves. 

While they were thus speakin<^, ^ne of the town- 
council, Deacon Fulton, came in to have a cap and 
a crack with any stranger that might be in the house. 
•«— This deacon was a man who well represented and 
was a good swatch 6f the plain honesty and strict prin- 
ciples which have long governed within that ancient 
borough of regality. He seeing them, and being 
withal a man of shrewd discernment, eyed them very 
sharply, and maybe guessijig what they were and 
where they had come from, entered into a discreet 
conversation with them anent the troubles of the time. 
In this he showed the pawkrie, that so well becomes 
those who sit in council, with a spicerte of that whole- 
some virtue antl friendly sympathy of which all the 
poor fugitives from the Pentland raid stood in so great 
need. For, without pretending to jealouse any thing 
of what they were, he spoke of that business as the 
crack of the day, and told them of many of the afflict- 
ing things which had been perpetrated after tbe dis- 
persion of the Covenanters, saying — 

*' It's a thing to be deplored in all time coming, that 
ihe poor misguided folk, concern^ in that rash wark, 
didna rather take reCiige in the towns, and among their 
brethren and fellow-subjects, than flee to the hills^ 
where they are hunted down wi' dog and gun as beasts 
o' an ill kind. Really every body's wae for their 
folly ; though to be sure, in a government sense, their 
fault's past pardon. It's no indeed a thing o' tolera- 
tion, that subjects are to rise against rulers.'' 
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<^ ^nie,^' said my brother^ " ttoless rulers fall against 
subjects*'^ 

^The worthy magistrate looked a thoaght seriously 
at him ; no in reproof for what he had said, or might 
say, but in an admonitory manner, saying — 

" YeV§ owre douce a like man, I think, to hae been 
either art or part in this headstrong Reformation, un* 
less ye had some great cause to provoke you ; and I 
doubt nae ye hae discretion enough no to contest with- 
out need points oMoctrine ; at least for me, I'm laith 
to enter on ony sorto- poleqitic, for it's a Gude's truth, 
I'm nae deacon at it«^' 

My brother discerning by his manner that he saw 
through them, would have refrain't at the time from 
further discourse ; hut Esau Wardrop was, though a 
man of few words, yet of such austerity of faith, that 
he could not abide to have it thought he was in any 
time or place afraid for himself to bear his testimony, 
even when manifestly uncalled on so to do ; so he here 
broke in upon the considerate and worthy counsellor, 
and said — 

'' That a covenanted spirit was bound, at a' times, 
and in a' situations, ^ronditiops, and circumstances, to 
uphold the caused' 

"Tnje, true, we are a' Covenanters," replied the 
deacon, ^'and Gude forbid that I should e'er for- 
get the vows I took when I was in' a manner a bairn ; 
but there's an unco difierence between the auld cove- 
nanting and this Lanerk New-light. In the auld times 
our forebears and our fathers covenanted to show their 
power, that the king and government might consider 
what they were doing. And they betook not themselves 
to the sword, till the quiet warning of almost all the 
realm united in one league had proved ineffectual ; 
and when at last there was nae help for't, and they 
were Called bj their conscience and dangers to gird 
themselves for battle, they went forth in the might 
and power of the arm of flesh, as wee! as of a righ- 
teous cause. But, sirs, this donsie business of the 
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Pentland raid was but a spdort, and the publishing of 
the Covenant, after the poor folk had nnade themselveEi 
rebels, was, to say the least o't, a weak conceit." « 

" We were not rebels,'' ci^red Elsau Wardrop« 

"Hoot toot, friend," said the counsellor, ^^ye're 
owre hastj, I did na ca' the poor folk rebels in the 
sense of a rebellion, where might takes the lead in a 
controversy wi' right, bat because they had risen 
against the law.'' 

" There can be nae rebellion against a law that 
teaches things over which man can have no control, 
the thought and the conscience," said £sau Wardrop« 

*' Ay, ay," replied the counsellor, " a' that's vera 
true ; but if it please the wisdom of the King, by and 
with the advice of his privy counsellors, to prohibit 
certain actions-^and surely actions are neither 
thoughts nor consciences^ — do ye mean to say that 
the subject's no bound to obey such royal ordi- 
nances?'' . 

"Ay, if the acts are in themselves harmless,. and 
trench not upon any man's rights of property and 
person."^ 

" Wieel, I'll no debate that wi' you," replied the 
worthy counsellor ; "but surely ye'll ne'er maintain 
that conventicles, and the desertion of the regular and 
appointed places of worship, are harmless ; nor can it 
be denied that sic things do not tend to aggrieve and 
impair the clergy baith in their minds and means ?" 

" I confess that," said Esau ; " but think, that the 
conventicles and desertions, whereof ye speak, sprang 
out of an arbitrary and uncalled-for disturbance of the 
peaceful worship of God. Evili-counselling caused 
them, and evil-counselling punishes them till the 
punishment can be no longer endured." 

" Ye're a doure-headed man," said Deacon Fulton. 
" and really ye hae gi*en me sic a cast o' your knoW' 
ledge, that I can do no less than make you a return ; 
so tak this, and bide nae ianger in Paisley than your 
needs caU." With that he laid hie purse on the tabic 
arid went away. But scarcely had he departed the 
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bouse, when who should enter but the very soldiers 
from whom my brother aad Els^u had sb marvellously 
e|paped* 



CHAPTER XX. 

Tub noise of taking, up-mj brother and Esau Ward- 
rop to the tolbooth by the soldiejs bred a great won- 
derment in the town, and the magistrates came into 
the prison to see them. Then it was that they re- 
cognised their friendly adviser among those in autho- 
rity. Birt he signified, by winking to them, that they 
should not know him ; t.o whichthey comported them- 
selves so, that it passed as he could have wished. 

^' Provost,'' said he to the chief magistrate, who 
wa^ then present with them, ^^ though thir honest men 
be concerned in a fret against the king's government, 
they're no just iniquitous malefactors, and therefore it 
behooves us, for the little time they are to bide here, 
to deal compassionately with them. This is a damp 
and cauld place* I'm sure we might gi'e them the 
use of the council-chamber, and direk a bit spunk 
o' fire to be kindl't. It's, ye ken, but for this night 
they are to be in our aught ; and their crime, ye ken, 
provost, was mair o' the judgment than the heart, and 
therefore we should think how wq are a' prone to do 
evil." 

By this sort of petitionary exhorting, that worthy 
man carried his point ; and the provost consented that 
the pri8one|s should be removed to the cou(icil-cham- 
ber, wherAie directed a fire to be lighted for their 
solace. 

'^ Noo, honest men," said their friend the deacon, 

whe^e was taking leave of them, after seeing them, 

in ti]^council-room, '^ I hope ye'U make yoursels as 

(;omfortable as men in your situation can reasonably 

^ a* 
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be ; and look je," said be to my brotber^ '^ if (be wtod 
should rise, and the smoke do vent sae weel as yc 
could wis', which is sometimes the case in blony 
weather when the door's shut, just open a wee bit 
jinkie o' this window, and be gave him a squeeze on 
the arm-^t looks into my yard. — Heh ! but it's weel 
mindet, the bar on my back-yett's in the wanto' repa- 
ration — I maun see til't the morn." 

There was no difficulty in reading the whumplet 
meaning of this couthiness anent the reeking o' the 
cluimber; and my brother and Esau, when the door 
was locket on them for the night, soon found it expe- 
dient to open the window, and next morning the kind 
counsellor had more occasion than ever to get the bar 
o' his back-yett repaired ; for it had yielded to the 
mp of the prisoners, who, long afore day,' were far 
bejjTond the eye and Jurisdiction of the magistrates of 
Paisley. 

They took the straight road to Kilmarnock, intend- 
ing, if possible, to hide themselves among some of my 
brother Jacob's wife's friends in that town. He had 
himself been dead some short time before; but in the 
course of their journey, in eschewing the high-road as 
fnuch as possible, they found a good friend in a cotter 
who lived on the edge of the Mearns moor, and with 
him they were persuaded to bide till the day of that 
night when we met in so remarkable a manner on the 
sands of Ardrossan ; and the cause that brought him 
there was one of the severest trials to which he bad 
yet been exposed, as I shall now rehearse. 
' James Greig, the kind cotter who sheltered them 
for the better part of three weeks, was but a poor maoi 
and two additional inmates consumed the meal which 
he had laid in for himself and bis wife, so'|hat he was 
obligated to apply twice for the loan of some from a 
aeighbour, which caused a suspicion to arise in that 
neighbour's mind ; and he being loose-tongoed, and a 
talking man, let out what he thought in a puhtic at 
KiImarno<fky in presence of some one connectecrwith 
tbe soldiers then quartered in the Dean-castle. A 
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fftf iy J in co&sequeace, had tfiatinorDingbeen sent oat 
to search for4tiem ; but the thoughtless man who had 
done the ill was seized with a remorse of conscience 
for his folij, and came in time to advise them to flee^ 
but not so much in time as to prevent them from 
heing seen by the soldiers, who no sooner discovered 
them than they pursued them. What became of Esau 
Wardrop was never known ; he was no doubt shot in 
his flight ; but my brother was more fortunate, for he 
kept so (air before those who in particular pursued 
him, that, altbough they kept him in view, they could 
not overtake him. 

Running in this way for life and liberty, he came to 
a bouse on the road-side, inhabited by a lanerly wo- 
man, and the door being open he darted in, passing 
through to the yard behind, where be found himself 
in an enclosed place, oqt of which he saw no other 
means of escape but through a ditch full of water. 
The depth of it at the time he did not think of, but 
plunging in, he found himself up to the chin ; at that 
moment he heard the soldiers at hand ; so the thought 
striick him to remain where he was,|md togo undera 
bramble-bush that overhung the water. By this means 
he was so eflectualiy concealed, that the soldiers, 
losing sight of him, wreaked their anger and disap- 
pointment on thcspoor woman, dragging her with them 
to the Dean-castle, where they threw her into the dun- 
geon, in the darkness of which she perished, as was - 
afterward well known through all that country-side. 

After escapii^ from the ditch, my brother turned 
his course more northerly, and had closed his day of 
suffering on Kilbride-hill, where, drawn by his affec- 
tions to seek some knowledge of his wife aud daugh- 
ter, he had. resolved to risk himself as near as possible 
to Qiiharist that night ; and coming along with the 
shower on his back, which blew so strong in our faces, 
he saw us by the glimpses of the tempestuous moon- 
light as we were approaching, and had denned him- 
self on the road-side till we should pass, being fearful 
we might prove enemies. Some accidental lamentor 
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complaiDt, altered imcoinBciousljr bj me, made him, 
however, think he knew the voice, and moved there- 
bj, he started up, andhad just joined us when he was 
diiacovered in so awakening a manner. 

Thus came my brother and I to meet after the raid 
of Pentland ; and having heard from me all th^t he 
could reasoaably hope for, regarding the most valued 
casket of his aroctions, he came along with Mr. With- 
erspoon; and we were next morning safely ferried 
over into the wee Cumraes, by James Plowter the* 
ferryman, to whom we were both well known. 

There was then only a herd's house on the island s 
but there could be no truer or kinder Christians than < 
the herd and his wife. We staid with them till far in 
the year, hearing often, through James Plowter, of 
our friends ; and above all the joyous news, in little 
more than a week after our landing, of Sarah Locbrig 
having been permitted to leave the tolboolh of Irvine, 
without farther dule than a reproof from Provost Reid, 
that had more in it of commendation than reproach. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

It is well set forth in all the varioas hfsiories orthref 
dismal epoch, that the cry of blood had gone so rebe* 
mentlj up to heaven from the graves of the martyred 
Covenanters, that the Lord moved the heart of Charles 
Stuart to more merciAil measQres, bat only for a sea* 
son* The apostate James Sharp and the other coun- 
sellors, wlioffe weakness or wickedness fell i^ with hit 
tyrannical prosetyfising purposes, were wised from 
the rule of power, and the Earls of Tweeddale and 
Kincardine, with that learned sa^ and phitosopher 
Sir John Murray, men of more beneficent dispositions^ 
were appointed to sit in their plaices in the Privy 
Council at Edinburgh ; — ^so tha^t all in our condition 
were heartened to return to their homes. 

As soon as we hieard that the 'ravenous soldiery 
were withdrawn from the shire of Ayr, my brother 
and I, with Mr* Witherspoon, after an abode of tnore 
than seven months in yon .solitary and rocky islet, re- 
turned to Quharist. But, O courteous reader, 1 dare 
not venture to tell of the joy of the meeting, and the 
fond intermingling of embraces, that was too great a 
reward for all our sufferings ;— -for now I approach 
the memorials of those things, by which the terrible 
Heavens have manifested that I was ordained from 
the beginning to launch thebolt that was chosen from 
the quiver in the armory of the Almighty avenger, to 
overthrow the oppressor arid oppression of my native 
land. It is therefore enough to state^ that upon my 
return home, where I expected to find my lands waste 
and my fences broken down, I found all things in. bet- 
ter order than they maybe would have been had the 
eye of the master been over ihem ; for our kind neigh- 
bours, out of a friendly consideration for my family, 
had in the spring tilled ihe ground and sown the seed^ 
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by day-andrday-dbout labour; and surely it was a 
pleasant thing, in the midst of such, a general depra- 
Tity of the human heart, so prevalent at that period, 
to bear of such constancy and christian-mindedness ; 
for it was not towards my brother and me only that 
such things were done; the same was common through- 
out the country towards the lands and' families of the 
persecuted- 

But the lown of that time was as a pet day in win- 
ter. In the harvest^ however, when the proposal came 
out that we should give bonds to keep the peace, I 
made no scruple of signing the dame, and of getting my 
wife's father, who was not out in the raid^ to be my 
cautioner, in the doing of this I did not renounce 
the Covenant, but, onthe contrary, I considered that 
by the bonds the King was as much bound to preserve 
things in the state under which I granted the bond, as 
I was to remain in the* quiet condition 1 was when I 
signed it. 

After the bonds of peace came the indulgence, and 
the chief heritors of our parish havrag sbitiething to 
say with the Lord Tweeddale, leave was obtained for 
Mr. Swinton to come back, and we bad made a pac- 
tion with Andrew Dornock, the prelatic curate and 
incumbent, to let him have his manse again. But al- 
though Mr. Swinton did return, and his family were 
again gathered around him> he would not, as he said 
himself to me, so far bow the knee to Baal as to bring 
the church of Christ in any measure or way into Eras- 
tian dependence on the civil magistrate. So he nei- 
ther would return to the manse nor enter the pulpit, 
but continued, for the space of several years, to reside 
at Quharist, and to preach on the summer Sundays 
from the window in the gable. 

In the spring, however, of the year 1674, he, after 
a lingering illness, closed his life and ministry. For 
some time he had felt himself going hence, and the te- 
nor of his prayers and sermons had for several months 
beenof a high and searching efficacy ; and he never 
failed, Sabbath after Sabbath, just before pronoun- 
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cing the bl6s8ii%9 to retorn pablic tbadks tbat. the Lord 
was dranring him so softlj awa j frotti tbe world, and 
from tbe storms tbat were gfltheriog in tbe black cloud 
of prelacy which stiii overhung and daricened the mi* 
nistry of the Kirk of Scotland, — ^a method of admoni** 
tion that was awfqiiy awakening to the souls of his 
heare4r8^ and treasured by them as a sdfemn breathing 
of the inspiration of prophecy. 

When he was laid in the earth, and Mr* Wither* 
spbon^ by some handling on my part, was invited to . 
fill the void which his removal had left among us, the 
wind again began to fisle, and the signs of a tempest 
were seen in the changes of the royal Councils. iTjie 
gracious-hearted statesman before spoken of were re- 
moved from their benignant spheres like falling stars 
from the firmament, and the Duke of Lauderdale was 
endowed with the power to persecute and domineer. 

Scarcely was he seated in tbe Council when the 
edicts of oppression were renewefi. The prelates be- 
came clamorous for his interference, and the penalties 
of the bonds of peace presented the means of supply- 
ing the inordinate wants of his rapacious wife. Steps 
were accordingly soon taken to appease and pleasure 
both. The court-contrived crime of hearing the Gos- 
pel preached in the fields, as it was bj John in the 
Wilderness and Jesus on the Mount; was again pro- 
hibited with new rigour; and I for one sopn felt that, 
in the renewed persecution of those who attended the 
conventicles, the King had again as. much broken the 
conditions under which I gave the bond of peace, as 
he had before broken the vows of the Solemn League 
and Covenant; so that when the. guilty project was 
ripened in his bloody councils, that the West Country 
should be again exasperated into rebellion, tbat a rea- 
son might be procured for keeping up a standing army, 
in order that the three kingdoms might be ruled by 
prerogative instead of parliament, I freely confess that 
I was one of those who did refuse to sign the bonds 
that were devised to provoke the rebellion, — bonds, 
the terms whereof sufficiently manifested tbe purpose 
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fhni governed the framen in ^be frenmig. ' We were 
required by 4hem^ under severe penalties, to Q&der- 
Jake that neither our families, nor our senrants, Ror 
our tenants, nor the servants of our tenants, nor any 
others residing upon our lands, should withdraw from 
the churches, or adhere, to conventicles, or succour 
field-preachers; or persons who had incurred the pe- 
nalties attached to these prelate-devised ofiences. And 
because we refused to sign these bonds, and continued 
to worship God in the peacefulness of the Gospel, the 
whole country was treated by the Duke of Lauder- 
dale as in a state of revolt* 

The English forces came mustering against us on 
the borders, the Irish garrisons were drawn to the 
coast to invade us, and the lawless Highlanders were 
tempted, by their need and greed, and a royal promise 
of indemnity for whatsoever outrages they might com- 
mit, to come down upon us in all their fury. By these 
means ten thousand ruthless soldiers and unreclaimed 
barbarians were let loose upon us, while we were sit- 
ting in the sun listening, 1 may say truly, to those gra- 
cious counsel lings which breathe nothing but peace and 
good-will. When, since the burning days of Diocle- 
siaii the Roman Emperor, — when, since the massacre 
of the protestants by orders of the French king, on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew, was so black a crime ever 
perpetrated by a guilty government on its own sub- 
jects? But I was myself among the greatest of the 
sufferers ; and it is needful that I should now clothe 
my thoughts with sobriety, and restrain the ire of the 
peuof grief and revenge. — Not revenge! No; let the 
word be here— justice. 

The Highland host came on us in want, and, but for 
their license to destroy, in beggary. Yet when they 
returned to their wild homes among the distant hills, 
they were laden as with the household wealth of a 
realm, insomuch that they were rendered defenceless 
by the weight of their spoil. At the bridge of Glas- 
gow, the students of the College and the other brave 
youths of that town, looking on them with true 
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Scottish hearts, and wrathful to see thai the barbarians 
bad been sach robbers of tbeir fellow-subjects, stopped 
above two thousand of them, and took from them 
their congregations of goods and wares, wearing ap- 
parel, pots, pans, and gridirons, and other furniture,, 
wherewith they had burdened themselves like beareis 
at a flitting. My house was stript to a wastage, and 
every thing was taken away ; what was too heavy to 
be easily transported was, after being carried some 
distance, left on the road. The very shoes were taken 
off my wife's feet, and ^' yeMl no be a refuse to gi'e 
roe that,'' said a red-haired reprobate as he took hold 
of Sarah Lochrig's hand, and robbed her of her wed- 
ding-ring. I was present and saw the deed ; I felt my 
hand clench ; but in my spirit I discovered that it was . 
then the hour of outrage, and* that the Avenger's time 
was not yet come. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Rarely has it fallen to the lot of man to be so 
blessed with such children as mine^ but surely I was 
unworthy of the blesssing. And yet, though maybe 
unw^ortby, Lord, thou knowest by the nightly anthems 
of thankfulness that rose from my. hearth, that the 
chief sentiment in my breast, in those moments of 
melody, was my inward acknowledgment to Thee for' 
baring made this world so bright to me, with an off- 
spring so good and fair, and with Sarah Lochrig, their 
mother, she whose life was the sweetness in the cup of 
my felicity. Let me not, however, hurry on, nor for- 
get that I am but an historian, and that it befits not the 
juridical pen of the character to dwell, upon my own 
woes when I have to tell of the sufferings of others. 

The trials and the tribulations which I had heard so 
much of, and whereof I had witnessed so many, made 

Vol, II. 9 
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me in a sense but little liable to be moved wben told 
of any now outrage. But the sigbt of that High- 
lander wrenching from Sarah Lochrig's finger our 
irt^edding-ring, did, in its effiscts and influences, caose 
a change in my nature as sudden and as wonderful as 
that which the rod of Moses underwent in being 
quickened into a serpent. 

For some time I sat as I was sitting while the deed 
was doing ; and when my wife, after the plunderers 
had departed, said to me, soothingly, that we had 
reason to be thankful for having endurcfd no other loss 
than a Jtttle world's gear, she was •surprised at the 
sedateness with which! responded to her pious con* 
dolements. Michael, our first-bom, then in the prime 
beauty of his manhood, had been absent wben the 
robbery was committed, and coming in, on hearing 
what had been done, flamed with the generous rage of 
youth, and marvelled that I had been so calm. My 
blithe and blooming Mary, joined her ingenuous admi- 
ration to theirs, but my mild and sensible Margaret 
fell upon my neck, and weeping cried, ^' O ! father, 
it's no worth the doure thought that gars your brows 
sae gloom :" while Joseph, the youngest of the flock^ 
then in his twelfth year, brought the Bible and laid it 
on my knees. 

1 opened the book, and would have read a portion, 
but the passage which caught my eye was, the be- 
ginning of the sixth chapter of Jeremiah, ^*0 ye 
children of Benjamin, gather yourselves to flee out of 
the midst of Jerusalem, and blow the trumpet in 
Tekoa, and set up a sign of fire in Bethhaccercm : 
for evil appeareth out of the north, and great destruc- 
tion.'' And, I thought it was a voice calling me to 
arm, and to raise the banner against the oppressor; 
and thereupon I shut the book, and retiring to the 
fields, communed with myself for some time. 

Having returned into the house, and sent Michael 

to my brother's to inquire how it had fared with him 

, and his family, I at the same time directed Joseph to 

go to Irvine, and tell our friends there to help us with 
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a supply of blanikets, for the Highlanders bad taken 
away my horses, and driv^en oS my cattle, and we bad 
no means of bringing any thing. 

But Joseph was not long gone when Michael came 
flying back from my brother's, and I saw by his looks 
that something very dreadful had been committed, 
and said — * 

"Arfe they all in life?" 

" Ay, in life!" and, the tears rushing into his eyes, 
he' exclaimed, ^ But O ! 1 wish that my cousin Bell 
liad been dead and buried !" 

Bell Gilhaize, my brother's only daughter, was the 
lightest-hearted maiden in all our parish. It had long 
been k pleasure both to her father and me to observe 
a minglinc of affections between her and Michael, and 
the. year followiug had been fixt for their marriage. 

'^ The time of weeping, Michael," said I, '^ is past, 
and the time of warring will soon come. It is not ki 
man to bear always a^resssion, nor can it be required 
of him ever to endure contumely." 

'^ What has befallen Bell ?" said his mother to him f 
butinstead of making her any answer he uttered a dread- 
ful sound, like the howl of madness, and hastily quit- 
ted the house. 

Sarah Lochrig, who was a woman of a serene rea- 
son, and mild and gracious in her nature, looked at me 
with a silent sadness, that told all the anguish with 
which the horror that she guessed had darted into her 
soul ; and then, with an enei^y that I never saw in 
her before, folded her own two daughters to her 
bosom, as if she was in terror for them, and bathed 
their necks with tears. 

While we were in this state my brother himself 
came in. He was now a man well stricken in years, 
but of a hale appearance, and usually of an open and 
manly countenance. Nor on this occasion did he ap- 
pear greatly altered; but there was a fire in his eye, 
and a severity in his aspect, such as 1 had never seen 
before^ yet withal a fortitude that showed how strong 
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the self-possession was, which kept the tempest with- 
in him from breaking out in word or gesture. 

" Ringan,'' said he, " we have met with a misfor- 
tune. It's the will of Providence, and we maun bear 
it. But surely in the anger that is caused bj provoca- 
tion, our Creator tells us to resent. From this hour, 
all obligation, obedience, allegiance, all 'whatsoever 
that as a subject I did owe to Charles Stuart is at an 
end. I am his foe; and the Lord put strength into 
my arm to revenge the ruin of my bairn !" 

There was in^thc utterance of these words a solem- 
nity at first terrifying to hear; but bis voice in the 
la&t clause of the sentence faltered, and he took off 
his bonnet and held it over his face, and wept bit- 
terly. 

I could make him no answer for some time ; but I 
took hold of his hand, and when he had a little mas- 
tered his grief, I said, " Brother, we are children of 
the same parents, and the wrongs of one are the wrongs 
of both. But let us not be hasty.'' 

He took the bonnet from his face, and looked at 
me sternly for a little while, and then he said-r- 

'' Ringan Gilhaize, till you have fek what I fee), 
you ne'er can know that the speed o' lightning is 
slow to the wishes and the will of revenge.'' 

At that moment his daughter Bell was brought in, 
led by my son Michael. Her father, at the sight of 
her, clasped bis hands wildly above his head, and 
rushed out of the house. My wife went towards her, 
but stopped and fell back into my arms at the sight of 
her demented look. My daughters glazed, and held 
up their trembling hands. 

^^ Speak to her,^' said Michael to his sisters ; ^^ she'll 
maybe heed you;" and he added, " Bell, it's Mary 
and Peggy," and dropping her hand, he went to lead 
Mary to her, while she stood like a statue on the spot. 
' " Dear Bell," said I, as I moved myself gently from 
the arms of my afflicted wife, '' come wi' me to the 
ope^n air ;" and I took her by the hand which poor 
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Jlf icbftel liad dropped, and led her out to the greeH^ 
but still she looked the same demented creature. 

Her father, who had by this time again overcome 
his distress, seeing us on. the green, came towards us^ 
while mj wife and daughters also came out ; bul Mi- 
chael could no lohger endure the sight of the rifled 
rose that he had cherished for the ornament of his bo- 
som, and h^ remained to hide his grief in the house* < 

'^ Her mind^s gone, Ringan/' said my brother, '' and 
she'll ne'er be better in this world P' Nor was she ; 
but she lived many months after, and in all the time 
never shed a tear, nor breathed a sigh, nor spoke a 
word ; where she was led, she went; where she was 
left, she stood. At last she became so weak that she 
could not stand ; and one day, as I was sitting at her 
bed-side, I observed that she lay unusually still, and 
touching her hand, found that all her sorrows were 
over. 



CHAPTER ]U[liK 

From the day of the desolation of his daughter, my 
brother seldom held any communion with me f but I 
observed that with Michael he had much busiaess, 
and though I asked no questions, I needed not to be 
told that there was a Judgment and a doom in what 
they did. I was therefore fearful that some rash step 
would be taken at the burial of Bell ; for it was under- 
stood that all the neighbours far and near intended to 
be present to testify their pity for her fate. So I 
spoke to Mr. Witberspoon concerning my fears, and 
by his exhortations the body was borne to the kirk- 
yard in a solemn and peaceable manner. 

But just as the coffin was laid in the grave, and be- 
fore a spadeful of earth was thrown, a boy came run- 
ning, eryingi ^^Sbarp^s kiirt!-<*tbe apostate^s deadi" 
9* 
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which made everj one tarn round and pause; and 
while we were thus standing, a horseman came ridii^ 
hy, who confirmed the tidings, that a band of men 
whom his persecutions had made desperate, had ex- 
ecuted justice on the apostate as he was travelling in 
his carnage with bis daughter on Magus-moor. While 
the stranger was telling the news, the corpse lay in 
the grave unburied ; and, dreadful to tell ! when he 
hikd made an end of his tale, there was a shout of joy 
and exultation set up by all present, except by Michael 
and my brother. They stood unmoved, and I thought 
-—do 1 them any wrong ? — that they looked disconso- 
late and disappointed. 

But though the judgment on James Sharp was a 
cause of satisfaction to all covenanted hearts, many 
were not yet so torn by the persecution as entirely to 
applaud the deed. I shall not therefore enter upon 
the particulars of what was done anent those who 
dealt his doom, for they were not* of our neighbour- 
hood. 

The crime, however, of listening peacefully in the 
fields to the truths of the Gospel became, in the sight of 
the persecutors, every day more and more heinous, and 
they gave themselv^up to the conscience-soothing 
tyranny of legal ordinances, as if the enactment and 
execution of bloody laws, contrary to those of God, and 
against the unoffending privileges of our nature, nere 
not wickedness of as dark a stain as the murderer^s use 
of bU secret knife. Edict and proclamation s^ainst 
field-preachings and conventicles came following each 
other, and. the latest; was the fiercest and fellest of all 
which bad preceded. But the cause of truth, and 
the right of communion with the hotd, was not to be 
given-up : " It is not for glory," we said in the word£ 
of those brave Scottish barons that redeemed, with. 
King Robert the Bruce, their native land from the^ 
thraldom of the English Edward, ^^ nor is it for riches, 
neither is it for honour, but it is for liberty, alone we 
contend, which no true mah will lose but with his 
life i^' and therefore it was that we would not yiel4 
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obedience to the tyranny, which was revived with 
new strength by the death of James Sharp, in revenge 
for his doom, but sought, in despite of decrees and 
statutes, to hear the Word where webeheved it was 
best spoken. 

The laws of God, which are above all human aa-^ 
thority, require that we should worship him in trutli 
and in holinesSf'Sknd we resolved to do so to the utter^ 
most, and prepared ourselves with arms to resist who- 
ever might be sent to molest u&in the performance of that 
the greatest duty. But in so exercising the divine right 
of resistance, we were not called upon to harm those 
whom we knew to be our adversaries. Belting our- 
selves for defence, not for war, we went singly to out 
places of secret meeting in the glens and on the moorS; 
and when the holy exercise was done, we returned t^ 
our homes as peacefully as we went thither. 

Many a time I have since tliought, that surely in no 
other age or land was ever such a solemn celebration 
of the Sabbath as in those days. The very dangers 
with which we were environed exalted the devout 
heart; verily it was a grand sight to seethe fear* 
less religious man moving from his house in the gray 
of the morning, with the Bible in his hand and his 
sword for a staff, walking towards the hills for many a- 
weary mile, hoping the preacher would be there, and. 
praying as he went, that there might be no molesta* 
tioD. - 

Often and often on those occasions has the Lord 
been pleased toshelCerbis worshippers from their per- 
secutors, by covering them with the mantle of his 
tempest; and many a time at the dead of night, when 
the winds were soughing around, and the moon was 
bowling through the clouds, we have stood on the 
heath of the hills, and the sound of our psalms has 
been mingled with the roaring of the gathering 
waters. 

The calamities which drove us thus to worship in 
the wilderness, and amidst the storm, rose to their full 
tide on the back of the death of the archapostate James 
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Sharp ; for all the religious people io the realm were 
in a manner regarded by the government as partici- 
pators in the method of his punishment. And Claver- 
hoase, whom I have now to speak of, got that special 
commission on which he rode so wickedly, to put to 
the aword whomsoever he found with arms at any 
preaching in the fields ; so that we had no choice in 
seeking to obtain the consolations of religion, which 
we then stood so much in need of, but to congr^atc 
in such numbers as would deter the soldiers from 
venturing to attack us. This it was which caused the 
second rising, and led to the fatal day of Bothwell- 
brigg, whereof it is needful that i should particularly 
speak, not only on account of the great stress that 
was thereon laid by the persecutors, in making out of 
it a method of fiery ordeal to afflict the covenanted, 
but also because it was the overflowing fountaia-head 
of the deluge that made me desolate. And herein, 
courteous reader, should aught of a fiercer feeling 
than belongs to the sacred sternness of truth and jus- 
tice escape from my historical pen, ttu>u wilt surely 
pardon the same, if there be any of the graciou&ruth 
of Christian gentleness in thy bosom ; for now I have 
to tell pf things that have made the annals of the land 
as red as crimson, and filled my house with the black- 
ness of ashes and universal death. 

For a long period there had been, from the causes 
and circumstances premised, sore difficulties in the 
assembling of congregations, and the sacrament of 
the Supper had not been dispensed in many parts of 
the shire of Ayr from the time of the highland host ; 
so that there was a great longing in the hearts of the 
covenanted to partake once again of that holy refresh- 
ment; and shortly after the seed-time it began to be 
concerted, that early in the summer a day should be 
set apart, and a place fixt ibr the celebration of the 
same. About the time of the interment of my bro- 
ther's desolated daughter, and the judgment of the 
death executed on James Sharp, it was settled that 
tkemooreof Loudon*hiIl should be the place of meet- 
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iDgy and that the first Sabbath of June should be the 
day. But what ministers would be there was not set- 
tied ; for who could tell which^ in those times, would 
be spared from prison ? 

It was, however, forethought and foreseen, that the 
stssemblage of communicants would be very consider* 
able ; for in order that there might be the less risk of 
molestation, a wish that it should be so was put forth 
among us, to the end that the kitig's forces might 
switfaer to disperse us. Accordingly, with my discon* 
solate brother and son, I went to be present at that 
congregation, and we carried our arms with ua, as we 
were then in the habit of doing on all occasions of 
public testimony by worship. 

In the meantime a rent had been made in the Core- 
nant, partly by the over- zeal of certain young preach- 
ers, who not feeling, as we did, that the duty of Pres- 
byterians went no farther than defence and resistance, 
strove with all the pith of an effectual eloquence, to 
exasperate the minds of their hearers into hostility 
against those in authority ; and it happened that seve- 
ral of those who had executed the judgment on James 
Sharp, seeing no hope of pardon for what they had 
done, leagued themselves with this party, in the hope 
of thereby making head against their pursuers. 

I have been the more strict in setting down these 
circumstantials, because in the bloodj afterings of 
that meeting they were altogether lost sight of; 
and also, because the implacable rage with which 
Claverhouse persecuted the Covenanters has been exi* 
tenuated by some discreet historians, on the plea of 
his being an honourable officer deduced from h>s soU 
dierly worth elsewhere ; whereas the truth is, that his 
cruelties in the shire of Ayr, and other of our west- 
ern parts, were less the fruit of his instructions, wide 
and severe as they were, than of his own mortified 
vanity and malignant revenge. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

It was in the cool of the evening, on Saturday the 
last day of May, when my brother came over to my ' 
house, where, with. Michael, I had prepared myself to 
go with him to Loudon-hilK Our intent was to walk 
uiat night to Kilmarnock, and abide till the morning 
with our brother Jacob's widow, not having seen her 
for a long time. 

We h^ in the course of that day heard something 
of the publication of ^' The Declaration and Testi- 
mony,'' which, through the vehemence of the preach- 
ers before spoken of, had been rashly counselled at 
Ruglen, the 29th of the month ; but there was no par- 
ticulars, and what we did hear was like, as all such 
things are, greatly magnified beyond the truth* We, 
however, were grieved by the tidings ; for we feared 
some cause of tribulation would be thereby engen- . 
dered detrimental to the religious purposes of our 
journey. 

This sentiment preaaing heavily on our hearts, we 
parted from my family with many misgivings, and Ibe 
bodements of further sorrows. But the outward eir- 
pression of what we all felt was the les^ remarkable, 
on account of what so lately had before happened in 
my brother's house. Nor indeed did I think at the 
time, that the foretaste of what was ordained so 
speedily to come to a head was at all so lively in his 
spirit, or that . of my son, as it was in mine, till, in 
passing over the top of the Go wan-brae, he looked 
round oil the lands of Quharist, and said — . 

^' I care nae, Ringan, if I ne'er come back ; for 
though we hae lang d^elt in affection together yon'er, 
thae that were most precious to me are now both 
aneath the sod," — ^alluding to hifr wife who had been 
several years dead,— and poor Bell, that lovely rose 
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which the ruthless spoiler bad so trampled into tte 
earth. 

^* I feel,'* sttid Michael, '^as if 1 were going to a 
foreign land, there is sic a farewell sadness^epon me»" 
But we strove to overcome this, and walked lei* 
surely on the high-road towards Kiimamock, trjrii^te 
discourse of indifferent things; and as the gtoamiog 
faded, and the N^bt began io look forth, from her 
watcbtower in the heavens, with all her eyes of beafu*- 
tiful light, we communed of the friends that we trusted 
were In glory, and marvelled if it could be that they 
saw us after death, or ever revisited the persons and 
the scenes that they loved in life. Rebellion or trea- 
son, or any sense of thoughts and things that were not 
holy, had no portion in our conversation : we were 
going to>ceIebrate the redemption of fallen man ; and 
we were mourning for friends no more ; our discourse 
was of eternal things, and the mysteries of the stars 
and the lights of thafworld which is above the firma*- 
raent. 

When we reached Kiimamock we found that 
Jacobus widow had, with several other godly women, 
set out towatds the place of meeting, to sojourn with 
a relation that night, in order that they might be the 
liblerto gather the manna of vie word in the morning. 
We therefore resolved not to halt there, but to go for^ 
ward to the appointed place, and rest upon the spot. 
This accordingly doing, we came to the eastern side 
of Loudon-hill, the trysted place, shortly after the 
iir$t scad of the dawn. 

Many were tfiere* before us, both men and women 
and little children, and horses intermingled, some 
slumbering, and sotne communing with one another; 
and as the morning brightened, it was a hallowed sight 
to behold from that rising ground the blameless per- 
^cuted coming with sedate steps to worship their 
Maker on the mountain. 

The Reverend Mr. Thomas Douglas, who was 
to open the action, arrived about the rising of the sun, 
wHh several other ministers, and behind them four 
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aged men belonging to Strathaven bearing (he ele* 
ments* 

A pioas lady, whose name I never t^ard, owing to 
what ensued, spread with her own hands a damask 
tablecloth on the ground, and the bread and wine 
were placed upon it with more reverence than ever 
was in kirk. 

Mr. Douglas having mounted upon a rock nigh to 
where this was done, was about to give out the psalm, 
when we observed several country lads, that were 
stationed as watchers afar off, coming with great haste 
in ; and they brought word, that Claverhouse and his 
dragoons were coming to disperse us, bringing with 
them the Reverend Mr. King, a preacher of the gospel 
at Humilton, and others that they had made pri- 
soners, tied with cords two and two. 

. The tidings for a moment caused panic and conster- 
nation ; but as the men were armed, and resolved to 
resist, it was thought, in consideration of the women 
and children, that we ought to go forward, and prevent 
the adversaries from advancing. Accordingly, to the 
number of forty horsemen, and maybe near to two 
hundred foot, we drew ourselves apart from the con- 
gregation, and marched to meet Claverhouse, thinking, 
perhaps, oo seeing us solnumerpus, that he would not 
come on, — while Mr. Douglas proceeded with the 
worship, the piety of none with him being abated by 
this grievous visitation. 

Mr. William Cldland, with Mr. Hamilton, who had 
come with Mr. Douglas, were our leaders, and we 
met Claverhouse on the moor of Drumclog. 

The dragoons were the first to halt, and Claver- 
house, having ordered his prisoners to be drawn aside, 
was the first who gave the word to fire. This was 
without any parley or request to know whether we 
came with hostile intent or no. Clelland, on seeing 
the dragoons make ready, cried to us all to den our- 
selves among the heather ; by which forethought the 
shot flew harmless. Then we started up, and every 
^ne, with the best aim he could, fired at the dragoons 
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as they >^were loading their. carabines. Several men 
and horses were killed, and many wounded. Clayer- 
house aeeing th^ comoaand^ his men to chai^ upon 
U8 ; bht the ground was rough, the heather d^p, and 
the moss broken. where peats had been dug, and the 
horses flouniered, and several 'threw their riders, and 
fell themselves. 

We had now loaded again, and the second fire was 
more deadly than the first. Our horsemen also, seeing 
howvibe dragoons were scattered, fell in the confusion 
as dt were man for man upon them. Ciaverhosse 
raged and commanded, but no one now could or 
would obey. In that extremity his horse was killed, 
and, being thrown down, I ran forward to sei2e him, if'" 
I could, prisoner; but he still held his sword in his 
hand, and rising as I came up, used it manfully, and 
witli one . stroke almost hewed my right arm from my 
shoulder. As he ded I attempted for a moment to 
follow, but staggered and fell. He looked back as he 'V 
escaped, and 1 cried — " Blood for blood ;" and it has 
been so, as I shall hereafter in the sequel relate. 

When iha day was won, we found we numbered 
among the slain ^n the side of the vanquished nearly 
iwe&ty of the dragoons : on our side we lost but one 
man, John Morton-— a « ripe saint; but several were 
wounded ; and John Weir and William Daniel died of 
their wounds. Such was the day of Drumclog. 

Being wounded, I was carried to a. neighbouring 
farm, attended by my brother and son, and there put 
upon a cart and sent home to Quharist, as it was 
thought I would be best attended there. They then 
returned to^the rest of the host, who, seeing them- 
selves thus brought into open war, resolved forthwith 
to proceed to Glasgoiv, and to raise again the banner 
of the Covenant. 

But Claverhouse had fled thither, burning with the 
thought of being so shorn in his military pnde by raw 
and undisciplined countrymen, whom, if we had be^ui 
bred soldiers, maybe he would have honoured, mt 
qeing what we were, though our honour was the 

Vol. II. 10 
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greater, he hated us with the deadly aversion that is 
hegotten of vanity chastised ; for that it was which 
incited l}im to ravage the West country with such re- 
morselessness, and which, when our men were next 
day repulsed at Glasgow with the loss of lives, made 
him hinder the removal of the bodies from the streets, 
till it was said the butchers' dogs began to prey upon 
them. 

' But not to insist on matters of hearsay, nor to 
dwell at any greater length on those afflicting events, 
1 must refer the courteous reader to the history of the 
times for what followed, it being enough for roe to 
state here, that as soon as the news spread of the bat- 
tle and the victory^ the persecuted ran flocking in 
from all quarters, by which the rope of sand, that the 
Lord permitted Monmouth to break at Bothwell-bri^, 
was soon formed. My brother and my son were both 
there, and there my gallant Michael lies. My brother, 
then verging on threescore, being among the prisoners, 
was, after sore sufferings in the Grayfriars church- 
yard of Edinburgh, sent on board a vessel as a bonds- 
man to the plantations in Americ?. His wrongs, how- 
ever, were happily soon over ; for the ship in which 
he was embarked perished among the Orkney islands, 
and he, with two hundred other sufferers, received 
the crown of martyrdom from the waves. 

O Charles Stuart, king of Scotland! and thou, 

James Sharp! — false and cruel men But ye are 

called to your account ; and what avails it now to the 
childless father to rail upon your memory ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BfiFORE proceeding farther at this present time with 
the doleful tale of my own su0erings, it is required of 
me, as an impartial historian, to note here a very sin- 
gular example of the spirit of piety which reigned in 
the hearts of the Covenanters*, especially as I shall 
have to show that such was the cruel and implacable 
nature of the Persecution, that time had not its wonted 
influence to soften in any degree its rigour. Thirteen 
years had passed from the time of the Pentland raid ; 
and surely the manner in which the country had suf- 
fered for that rising might, in so long a course of years, 
have subdued the animosity with which we were pur- 
sued; especially, as during the Eiirl of Tweeddale's 
administration the bonds of peace had been accepted* 
But Lauderdale, now at the head of the councils, was 
rapacious for money ; and therefore all offences, if I 
may employ that courtly term, by which our endea- 
vours to taste of the truth were designated, — all old 
offences, as I was saying, were renewed against us as 
recent crimes, and an innocent charity to the remains 
of those who had suffered for the Pentland raid wa^ 
made a reason; after the battle of Bothwell-brigg, to 
revive the persecution of those who had been out in 
that affair. 

The matter particularly referred to arose out of the 
following circumstances : 

The number of honest and pious men who were exe- 
cuted in different places, and who had their heads and 
their right hands with which they signed the Covenant 
at Lanerk, cut off, and |)laced on the gates of towns 
and over the doors of tolbooths, had been very great. 
And it was very grievous, and a sore thing to the 
friends and acquaintances of those martyrs, when they 
went to Glasgow, or Kilmarnock, or Irvine, or Ayr, 
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on their farm business, to tryst or market^ to see the 
remains of persons, whom they so loved and respect*- 
ed in life, bleaching in the winds and the rains of 
Heaven. It was indeed a matter of great heart-sad- 
ness, to behold such animosity carried beyond the 
grave ; and few they were who could withstand the 
sight of the orphans that came thither, pointing out 
to one another their fathers' bones, and weeping as 
they did so, and vowing with an innocent indignation, 
that they would revenge their martyrdom. 

Well do I remember the great sorrow that arose one 
market-day in Irvine, some five or six years after the 
Pcntland raid, when Mrs. M'Coul came, with her four 
weans and her aged gudemother, to look at the relics 
of her husband, who was martyred fol* his part in thfit 
rising. The bones were standing, with those of an- 
other martyr of that time, on a shelf which had been 
put up for the purpose, below the first wicket-hole in 
the steeple, just above the door. The two women were 
very decent in their apparel, rather more so than the 
common country wives. The gudemother, in parti- 
cular, ha,d a cast of gentility both in her look and gar- 
ments ; and I have heard the cause of it expounded, 
from her having been the. daughter of one of the Re- 
formation preachers in the gospel-spreading epoch of 
John Knox; She had a crimson satin plaid over her 
head, and she wore a black silkbpron and a gray cam* 
let gown. With the one hand she held the piaid close 
to her neck, and the youngest child, a lassie of seven 
years or so, had hold of her by the fore-finger of the 
other. 

Mrs. M'Coul was more of a robust fabric, and she 
was without any plaid, soberly dressed in the weeds ■ 
of a widow, with a clean cambric handkerchief very 
snodly prined over her brenst. The children were 
likewise beinly apparelled, and the two sons were 
buirdly and brave laddies, the one about nine, and the 
other may be eleven years old. 

It would seem that this had been the first of their 
pilgrinuiges of sorrow 5 for they stood some time in a 
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row at the foot of the tol booth stair, looking up at 
the remains, and wondering, with tears in their eyes, 
which were- those they had come to see. 

Their appearance drew around them ihany on-look- 
ers, both of the country-folk about the Cross and in- 
habitants of the town ; but every one respected their 
sorrow, and none ventured to disturb them with any 
questions ; for all saw that they were kith or kin to 
the godly men who had testified to the truth and the 
Covenant in death. 

It happened, however, that I had occasion to pass 
by, and some of the town's folk who recollected me, 
said whisperingiy to one another, but loud enough to 
be heard, that I was one of the persecuted ; where* 
upon Mrs. M'Coul turned round and said to me, with 
a constrained composure — 

." Can ye tell me whilk o' yon's ^he head and 
hand o' John M'Coul, that was executed for the co- 
venanting at Lanerk ?" 

I knew the remains well, for they had been pointed 
out to me, and I had seen them very often, but really 
the sight of the two women and the fatherless bairns 
so overcame me, that! was unable to answer. 

^^ It's the head and the band beside it, that has but 
twa fingers left, on the Kirkgate end o' the skclf !" 
replied a person in the crowd, whom 1 knew at once 
by his voice to be Willy Sutherland the hangman, al- 
though I had not seen him from the night of my eva- 
sion. And here let me not foi^et to set down the 
Christian worth and constancy of that simple and 
godly creature, who, rather than be instrumental in 
the guilty judgment by which John M'Coul|ind his fel- 
low-sufferer were doomed to die, did himself almost 
endure martyrdom, and yet never swerved in his pur- 
pose, nor was abated in his integrity, insomuch, that 
when questioned thereafter anent the same by the 
Earl of Eglinton, and his lordship, being moved by 
the simplicity of his piety, said, '^ Poor man, you did 
well in not doing what they would have bad you to 
do." 

10* 
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" My Lord," replied Willy, " you are speaking 
treason ! and yet you persecute to the uttermost, 
which shows that you go against the light of your 
conscience." 

" Do you say so to nr»e, after 1 kept you from being 
hanged ?" said his Lordship. 

^' Keep me from being drowned, and I will still tell 
you the verity." The which honesty in that poor man 
begat for him a compassionate regard that the digni- 
ties of many great and many noble in that time could 
never command. 

When the sorrowful M^Couls had indulged them- 
selves in their melancholy contemplation, they went 
away, followed by the multitude with silence and 
sympathy, till they had mounted upon the cart which 
they had brought with them into th^ town. But from 
that time every one began to speak of the impiety of. 
leaving the bones so wofully exposed ; and after the 
skirmish at Drumclog, where Robin M'Coul, the el- 
dest of the two striplings above spoken of, happened 
to be, when Mr. John Welsh, with the Carrick men 
that went to Bothwoll-brigg, was sent into .Glasgow to 
bui^ the heads and hands of the martyrs there, Robin 
M'Coul came with a party of his friends to Irvine, to 
bury his father's bones, i was not myself present, at 
the interment, being, as I have narrated, confined iq 
my bed by reason of my wound. But 1 was told by 
the neighbours, that it was a very solemn and affect- 
ing scene. The grieved lad carried the relics of hia 
father in a small box in his hands, covered with a 
white towel; and the godly inhabitants of the town, 
young and old, and of all denominations, to the num* 
ber of several hundreds, followed him to the grave 
where the body was lying; and Willy Sutherland, 
moved by a simple sorrow, was the last of all; and he 
walked, as 1 was told, alone, behind, with his bonnet 
ia his hand ; for, from his calling, he counted himself 
not on an equality with other men. But it is time that 
I should return from this digression to the main account 
of my narrative » 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Being wounded, as I have rehearsed, atDrumclog, 
and carried to my own house, Sarah Lochrig, while 
she grieved with a mother's grief for the loss of our 
firat«born and the mournful fate of my honest brother^ 
advanced my cure more by her loving ministrations to 
my aching mind, than by the medicaments that were 
applied to the bodily wound, insomuch that some- 
thing like a dawn of comfort was vouchsafed to me. 

Our parish was singularly allowed to remain un- 
molested when, after the woful day of Bothwell- 
bri^, Clayerhouse came to ravage (he shire of Ayr, 
and to take revenge for the discomfiture which he had 
suffered, in his endeavour to disturb the worship and 
sacrament at Loudon-^hilL Still, however, at times 
clouds overcame my spirit ; and one night my daugh« 
ter Margaret had a remarkable dream, which taught 
,usto expect some particular visitation. 

It was surely a mysterious reservation for the great- 
er calamity which ensued, that while the vial of 
wrath was pouring out around us, my house should 
have been allowed to remain so unmolested. Often 
indeed, when in our nightly worship I returned thanks 
for a blessing so wonderful in that time of general wo) 
has a strange fear fallen upon me, and I have trem- 
bled in thought, as if the thing for which I sent up the 
incense of my thanks to Heaven, was a device of the 
Enemy of man, to make me think myself more de- 
serving of fevour than the thousands of covenanted 
brethren who then^ in Scotland, were drinking of the 
bitterness of the sufiering. But in proportion as I 
was then spared, the heavier afterward was my 
trial. 

Among the prisoners taken at Bothwell-brigg were 
many person^ from our parish and neighbourhood, 
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who, after their unheard-of. sufferings among the 
tombs and graves of the Grayfriars church-yard at 
Edinburgh, were allowed to return home. Though 
in this there was a show of clemency, it was yet but 
a more subtle method of the tyranny to reach new 
victims* For those honest men were not long home 
till grievous circuit-courts were set agoing, to bring 
to trial not only all those who were at Bothwell^ 
or approved of that rising, but likewise those who 
had been at the Pentland raid ; and the better to en- 
sure condemnation and punishment, sixteen persons 
were cited from every parish to bear witness as to who, 
among their neighbours, had been out at Bothwell, 
or had harboured any of those who were there. 
The wicked curates made themselves, in this grievous 
matter, engines of espionage, by giving in the names 
of those, their parishioners, whom they kn^w could 
bear the best testimony* 

Thus it was, that many who had escaped from the 
slaughter — ^from the horrors of the Grieiyfriars church- 
yard — ^and from the drowning in the Orkneys, — and, 
like myself, had resumed their quiet country labour, 
were marked out fl5r destruction. For the witnesses 
cited to Ayr against us were persons who had been re- 
leased from the Grayfriars church-yard, as I have 
said, and who, being honest meii, could not, when pat 
to their oaths, but bear witness to the truth of the 
matters chained against us. And nothing surely could 
better show the devilish spirit with which those in au- 
thority were at that time actuated, nor the unchris- 
tian nature of the prelacy, than that the prisoners 
should thus have been set free to be made the accu- 
sers of their neighbours ; and that the curates, men 
professing to be ministers of the gospel, should 
have been such fit instruments for such unheard-of 
machinations* But to hasten forward to the fate and 
issue of this self-consuming tyranny, I shall leave all 
generalities, and proceed with the events of my own 
case ; and, in doing so, I shall endeavour what is in 
me to inscribe the particulars with a steady hand : 
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for I dare no longer now trust mjeelf with looking to 
the right or to the left of the field of my tnatter. 1 
shall, however^'try to narrate things jast as they hap- 
pened, leaving the courteous reader to judge what 
passed at the time in the suffocating throbs wherewith 
my heart was then affected. 

It was the last day of February, of the year fol- 
lowing Bothwell-brigg, that, in consequence of these 
subtle and wicked (fevices, I was taken up. I bad, 
from my wound, 'been in an ailing state for many 
months, and could then do little in the field ; but the 
weather for the season was mild, and I had walked 
out in the tranquillity of a sunny afternoon to give my 
son Joseph some instructions in the method of plough- 
ing ; for, though he wask^hen but in his thirteenth 
year, he was a by-common stripling in capacity and 
sense. He was indeed a goodly plant ; and I bad ho- 
ped^ in my old age, to have sat beneath . the shelter 
of his branches ; but the axe of the feller was un- 
timely laid to the root, and it was too soon, with all 
the blossoms of the fairest promise, cast down into 
the dust. But my task now is of vengeance and jus- 
tice, not of sorrowing, and I must more sternly grasp 
the iron pen* 

A party of soldiers, who had been that afternoon 
sent out to bring in certain persons (among whom I 
was one) in a li^tmalignantly transmitted to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, by Andrew Dornoch, the pi-ela- 
tic usurper of our minister's place, as I was leaving 
the field where my son was ploughing, saw me from 
the road, and ordered me to halt till they canrie up, or 
they would fire at nie. 

It would have been unavailing*of me, in the state I 
then was, to have attempted to flee, so I halted ; and, 
after some entreaty with the soldiers, got permission 
from them to have my horse and cart yoket, as I was 
not very well, and so to be carried to Ayr. And 
here I should note down that, although there was in 
general a coarse spirit among the King's forces, yet 
in these men there was a touch of common humani- 
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ty« This was no doubt partly x)wing to their having 
been some months quartered in Irvine, where they 
became naturally softened by the friendly spirit of the 
place* It was not, however, ordained that men so 
merciful should be permitted to remain long there. 

As it was an understood thing that the object of 
the trials to which the Covenanters were in this man- 
ner subjected, was chiefly to raise money and forfeit- 
ures for the rapacious Duke of Lauderdale, then in 
the rule and power of the council at Edinburgh, my 
being carried away prisoner to Ayr awakened less 
grief and consternation in my family than might have 
been expected from the event. Through the humane 
permission of my guard, having a little time to con- 
fer with Sarah Lochrig before going away, it was 
settled between us that she should gather together 
what money she could procure, either by loan, or by 
selling our corn and cattle, in order to provide for the 
payment of the fine that we counted would be laid 
upon us. I was then taken to the tolbooth of Ayr, 
where many other covenanted brethren were lying 
to await the proceedings of the circuit-court, which 
was to be opened by the Lord Kelburne from Glas- 
gow, on the second day after I had been carried 
thither. 

Among the prisoners were several who knew me 
well, and who condoled as Christians with me for the 
loss I had sustained at Bothwell ; so, but for the de- 
nial of the fresh and heavenly air, and the freedom of 
the fields, the time of our captivity mi^ht have been 
a season of much solace ; for they were all devout 
men, and the tolbooth, instead of j-esounding with the 
imprecations of malefactors, became melodious with 
the voice of Psalms and of holy communion, and the 
sweet intercourse of spirits that delighted in one an- 
other for the constancy with which they had borne 
their testimony. 

When the Lord Kelburne arrived, on the first day 
that the court opened, I was summoned to respond 
to the oflfences laid to my charge, if any charge of of- 
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fence it may be called, wherein the purpose of the 
court was seemingly to search out opinions that might 
serve as matter to justify the injQiction of the fines, — 
the whole end and intent of those <:ircuits not being 
to award justice, but to find the means of extorting 
money. In some respect?, however, I was more daer- 
cifuUy dealt by than many of my feIlow*sufierers ; but 
in order to show how, even in my case, the laws were 
perverted, I will here set down a brief record of my 
examination, or trial as it was called. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Thib council-room was full of people when I was 
taken thither, and the Lord Kelburne, who sat at the 
head of the table, was abetted in the proceedings by 
Murray, an advocate from Edinburgh. They were 
sitting at a wide round table, within a fence which 
prevented the spectators from pressing in upon them. 
There wefe many papers and letters folded up in bun- 
dles lying before them, and a candle burning, and wax 
for sigiUation. Besides Lord Kelbune and his coun-- 
sellor, there were divers gentlemen seated at the ta- 
ble, and two clerks to make notations. 

Lord Kelburne, in his appearance, was a mild- 
looking man, and for his years his hair was very hoa* 
ry ; for though he was seemingly not passing fifty, it 
was in a manner quite blanched. In speech he was 
moderate, in disposition indulgent, and verily towards 
me he acted in his harsh duty with much gentle- 
ness. 

But Murray had a doure aspect for his years, and 
t^*e was a smile among his features not pleasant to 
bflold', breeding rather distrust and dread, than win- 
ning confidence or affection, which are the natural 
fruit of a countenance rightly gladdened. He look- 
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ed at mc from aneath his brows as if I bad been 
a malefactor, and turning to the Lord Kelbame, 
said — 

" He has the true fanatical yellow look*'' 

This was a base observe ; for natorally I was of a 
fresh complexion, but my long illness, and the close 
air of the priscm, had made me pale. 

After some more impertinencies of that sort, he 
then said— 

^' Ringan Gilhaize, you were at the battle of Both- 
well-bri^." 

" I was not," said L 

" You do not mean to say so, surely ?'' 

" I have said it," was my answer. 

Whereupon one of the clerks whispered to him that 
there were three of the name in the list. 

" O !" cried^ he, " I crave your pardon, Ringan, 
. there arc several persons of your name ; and though 
you were hot at Both well yourself, may be ye ken 
those of your name who were there, — Do you ?" 

" I did know two/* was my calm answer ; " one was 
my brother, »nd the other my son." 

All present remained very silent as I made this an* 
sw^r ; and the Lord Kelbume bending forward, leant 
his cheek on his hand as he rested his elbow on the 
table, and looked very earnestly at me. Murray re- 
sumed — 

'^ And pray now, Ringan, te^l us what has become 
of the two rebels ?" 

" They were covenanted Christians," said I, '^^.ray 
son lies buried with those that were slain on that sore 
occasion." 

" But your brother ; he was of course younger 
than you ?" 

*' Jfo ; he was older." 

" Well, well, no matter as to that ; but where is 
he ?" ^ 

^' 1 believe he is with his Maker ; but his bddy&S 
among the rocks at the bottom of the Orkney seas.^' 

The steadiness of the Lord Kelburne^s ccmidle*' 



uunce saMened into the look of compasuoci, aod he 
said to Marray-"— 

'^ There is no use in askiog him any more ques- 
tions abQiit ^m, proceed with the ordinary inter* 
rosatoriesk^' 

There was a murmur of satis&ction towards his 
Lordship at this ; and Murray ^id--^ 

" And so you say that those in the late rebellion at 
Bothwell were not rcBels ?" 

'' I said, sir, that my son aiid my brother were co- 
venanted Christians." 

This I delivered with^ firm voice, which seemed to 
produce some efTecton the Lord Kelburne, who threw 
himself back in his chair, and crossing hfs arms^ovcr 
his breast, looked still more eafi;erly towards meT 

" Do you mean then to deny ,^^ said 'Murray, *' that 
the late rebellion was nota rebellion ?* 

*' It would be hard, sir, to say what it was ; for tlio 
causes thereto leading," replied I, *' were provoca- 
tions concerning things of God, and to those who were 
for that reason religiously there, I do not think, in a 
right sense, it can be called rebellion. Those who 
were there for carnal motives, and I doubt not there 
were many such, I fancy every honest man may say 
it was with them rebellion," 

" I must deal more closely with him," said Mqrray 
to his Lordship ; but his Lordship, before allowing 
him to put any more questions, said himself to me — 

'' But you know, to state the thing plainly, that the 
misguided people who were at Bothwell, had banded 
themselves against the laws of the realm, whether 
from religious or carnal motives is not the business 
we are here to sift, that point is necessarily remitted 
to God and their consciences," 

Murray added, '^ It is most unreasonable to suppose, - 
that every subject is free to determine of what ii^lawfttl 
to be obeyed. The thought is ridiculous. -^I^'^woulA 
destroy the end of all laws which are for the advantage 
of conununities, and which speak the> sense of the ge- 
' Vofc. II. n * 
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neralitjr touching the matter and things to which they 
refer." 

^' Mj Lord," said I, addressing myself to Loi4 Kel- 
bume,*' it surely will ne'er be denied, that every^subject 
is free to exercise his discretion with respek to his ain 
conduct; and yont Lordship kens ?era weel, that it is the 
duty of subjects to know the laws of the land ; and 
your Lordship likewise knows, that God has given 
laws to all rulers as well as suli()lcts,an)l both may and 
ought to know His laws. Now if I, knowing both the 
laws of God and the laws of the land, find the one con- 
trary to the other, undoubtedly God's laws ought to 
hae the preference in my obedience." 

His Lordship looked somewhat satisfied with this 
answer; but Murray said to him — 

" I will pose him with this question. If Presbyte- 
rian government were established, as it was in the 
year 1648, and some ministers were not free to com- 
ply with it, find a law were made that none should hear 
them out o' doors, would you judge it reasonable that 
such ministers or their people should be at liberty to 
act in contempt of that law." 

And be looked, mightily content with himself for Uiis 
subtlety ; but I said — 

" Really, sir, I canna see a reason why hearkening 
to a preaching in the fields should be a greater guilt 
than doing the same thing in doors." 

" If I were of your principles," said the advocate. 
" and thought in my conscience that the laws of the 
land were contrary to the laws of Gpd, and that I coul<l 
not conform to them, 1 would judge it my duty rather 
to go out of the nation and live elsewhere, than disturb 
the peace of the land." 

" That were to suppose two things," said 1 ; " first, 
that rulers may make laws contrary to the laws of God. 
and that when such laws are once made, they ought 
to be submitted to. But I think, sir, that rulers being 
tinder the law of God act wickedly, and in rebellion 
to him, when they make enactments contrary to his 
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declared ^ill ; and surely it can ne^er be required that 
we should allow wickedness to be done.'' 

" I am not sure," said Murray to his Lordship, 
''that I do'right in continuingjhis irrelevant conver* 
'sation," 

" latn interested' in the honest man's defence,',' re-" 
plied Lord Kelburne, '^ and as 'tis in a matter of con- 
science, let us hear what makes it so.'^ 

" Well then," reHRned the advocate, " what can 
you say to the barbarous murder of ArcU^ishop Sharp ? 
— You will not contend that murder is not contrary to 
the law of God/' 

" I ne'er contended," said I, " that any sin was per- 
mitted by the law of God-^far less murder, which is 
expressly forbidden in the Ten Commands." 

" Then ye acknowledge the murd|| of the Arch- 
bishop to have been murder ?" '^ 

" That's between those that did it and God." 

" Hobly, hooly, friend !" cried Murray ; " that, 
Ringan, winna do ; was it or was it not murder ?'' 

" Can I tell, who was riot there ?" 

" Then, to satisfy your conscience on that score, 
Ringan, I would ask you, if a gang of ruffians slay a 
defenceless man, do or do they not commit murder ?" 

" I can easily answer that." 

Lord Kelburne again bent eagerly forward} and 
rested his cheek again on his hand, placing his elbow 
on the table, while I continudd^ — 

^^ A gang of ruffians coming in wantonness, or Tor 
plunder, upon a defenceless man, and putting him to 
death, there can be no doubt is murder; but it has not 
yet been called murder to kill an enemy in battle ; and 
therefore, if the captain of a host go to war without 
arms, and thereby be defenceless, it cannot be said, 
that those of the adverse party, who may happen to 
slay him, do any murder." 

^^ Do you mean to justify the manner of the death of 
the Archbishop ?" exclaimed the advocate, starting 
back, and spreading out his arms in wonderment. 

*' 'Deed no, sir," replied I, ^ little nettled at the 
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cODfttrUctioa he would put opon what I said ; ^' but 
I will say, eveo here, what Sir Davie Lindsay o' the 
Mount said on the sfmilar event o' Cardinal Beaton's 
death, — 

" As for this Cardinal, I grant 

He was the man we might well want ; 

God will forgive it soon ; 
But of a truth, the sooth to 8a|^ 
Although4he loon be well aiMf* 

The fact was foully done/* 

There was a rustle of gratification among all in the 
court as I said the rhyme, and Lord Kelburne smiled : 
but Mijrray, somewhat out of humour, said- — 

'' I fancy, my Lord, we must consider this as an ad- 
mission that the killing of the Archbishop was murder?'^ 

" I fear,'' said his Lordship, ^' that neither of the two 
questions have been so directly put as to justify me -to 
pronounce any decision, though I am willing to put the 
most favourable construction on what has passed.^' 
And then his Lordship, looking to me, added — 

"Do you consider the late rebellion, being contrary 
to the King's authority, rebellion ?" 

" Contrary to the King's right authority,*' replied I, 
'^ it was not rebellion, but contrary to an authority, 
beyond the right, taken by him, despite the law of 
God, it was rebellion," 

" Wherefore, honest man," rejoined his Lordship 
kindly, '^ would you inake a distinction that may bring 
harm on your own lead ? Is not the King's authority 
instituted by law and prerogative, and knowing that, 
cannot ye say, that those who rise in arms against it 
are rebels ?" 

" My Lord," Said I, "you have my answer; for in 
truth and in conscience I can give none other," 

There wa^ a pause for a shorf space, and one of the 
clerks looking to Lord Kelburne, his Lordship said, 
with a plain reluctance, " It must even be so ; write 
down that he is not clear the late rebellion should be 
called a rebellion *," and casting his eyes entreatingly 
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towards me, he added — '' But I think you acknowledge 
that the assassination of Archbishop Sharp was a 
murder ?" 

"My Lord," said 1, "your questions are propound- 
ed as tests, and therefore, as an honest man, I cannot 
suffer that my answers should be scant, lest I might be 
thought to waver in faith, and was backward in my 
testimony; No, my 4vrd, I will not call the killing of 
Sharp murder ; for, on my conscience, I do verily thinfc 
he deserved the death : First, because of his apostacy ; 
second, because of the laws of which he was the insti-^^ 
gfltor, whereby the laws of God have been contra- 
vened ; and, tihird, for the woes that those laws have 
brought upon the land, the which stirred the hearts of 
the people against him. Above all, I think his death 
was no murder, because he was so strong in his legali- 
ties, that he could not be brought to punishment by 
those to whom he had caused the greatest wrong ;'' 
and I thought, in sa'yins these words, of my brother's 
desolated daughter— -of his own sad death in the stormy 
seas of the Orkneys^ — and of my brave and gallant 
Michael, that was lying in his shroudless grave in the 
cold clay of Bothwell. 

Lord Kelburne was troubled at my answer, and was 
about to remonstrate ; but seeing the tear start into 
my eye as those things came into my mind, he said 
nothing, but nodding to the clerk, he bade him write 
down that I would not acknowledge the killing of the 
Archbishop a morden He then rose and adjourned 
the court, remanding me to prison, saying, that he 
would send me word whai would be the extent etmj 
punishmeiit. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. . 

The same nigbt it was intimated to me that I was 
fined in five hundred marks, aji^ that bonds were re- 
quired to be given for the payment ; upon the graft- 
ing of which, in consideration of my ill beaitb^ the 
Lord Kelbume had consented I should be set firee. 

This was, in many respects, a more lenient sentence 
than I had expected ; and in the hope that perhaps 
Sarah Lochrig might have been able to provide the 
iQoney,so as to render the granting of the bonds and the 
procuring of cautioners unnecessary, I sent over a man 
on horseback to tell her the news ; And the man in re- 
turning brought my son Joseph bebind-him, sent by his 
mother to urge me to give the bonds at once, as she had 
not been able to raise so much money ; and the more 
to incite me, if there bad been need for incitement, she 
had willed Joseph to tell me that a party of Claver- 
house's dragoons had been quartered on the house that^ 
morning, to live there till the fine was paid. 

Of the character of those freebooters I ' needed no 
certificate. They had filled every other pisico wher- 
ever they had been quartered with shame and never- 
ceasing sorrow, and therefore I was indeed roused to 
hear that my defenceless daughters were in their power. 
So 1 lost no time in sending my son to entreat two of 
his mother's relations, who were bein merchants in 
Ayr, to join me in the bond,-— a thing which they did^ 
in the most compassionate manner ; and, the better tvo 
expedite the business, I got it to be permitted by tlie 
Lord Kelburne that the bonds should be sent the same 
day to Irvine, where 1 hoped to be able next morning 
to discharge them» All this was happily concertea 
and brought to a pleasant issue before sunset; — at 
which time I was discharged from the tolbootli| car- 
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ryiDg with me i^any pious wishes from thosewho were 
there, and who had not been so gently dealt by. 

It was my intent to have proceeded home the same 
nigbt, but my son was very tired with the many errands 
he had run tiiat day, and by his long ride in the morn- 
ing; moreover, I was myself in need of repose,, for my 
anxiety had brought oh a disturbance in my blood, 
.and my limbs shool^ and I was altogether unable to 
undertake any journey. T was therefore too easily 
entreatedof Archibald Lochrig, my wife^s cousin, and 
one of my cautioners, to stop in his house that evening. 
But next rooming, be;ng much refreshed with a pleasant 
sleep and the fallacious cheering of happy dreamjs, I 
left Ayr, with my son, before the break of day, and we 
travelled with light feet, for our hearts were lifted up 
with hope. 

Though my yoiith was long past, and many things 
had happened to sadden my spirit, 1 yet felt on that 
occasion an unaccountable sens^ of kindliness and Joy. 
The flame of life was as it were renewed, and bright- 
ened in the pure and breezy air ot the morning, and a 
bounding gladness rose in my bosom as my eye ex- 
patiated around in the freedom of the spacious fields. 
Oil the left-hand the living sea seemed as if the pulses 
of it^ moving waters were in unison with the throbbings 
of my spirit^ and, like jocund maidens disporting 
themselves in the flowing tide, the gentle waves, lifting 
their heads, and spreading out their arms, and raising 
their white bosoms to the rising sun, came as it were 
happily to the smooth sands of the sparkling shore. 
The grace of errjoyment brightened and blithened all 
things. There was. a cheerfulness in the soi^gs of the 
little birds. that enchanted the young heart of my 
blooming boy to break forth into singing, and his carol 
was gayer than the melody of the lark. But that morn- 
ing was the last time that either of us could ever after 
know pleasure any more in this world. 

£ager to be home, and that I might share with 
Sarah Lochrig and our children the joy of thank&ii- 
ness for 4py deliverance, I had resolved to cali^ m 
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passing through Irvine, at the clerVs chamber, to in- 
qaire if the bonds had been sent fronl Ayr, that my 
caationers might be as soon as possible discharged*. 
Bat we had been so early afoot that we reached the 
town while the inhabitants were yet all. asleep, so^that 
we thou^t it would be as well to go straight home ; 
and accordingly we passed down the gait and through 
the town-end. port without seeing any person in ^^ 
street, save only the townherd, as he was going with 
his horn to sound for. the cows to be sent out to go 
with him to the moor. 

The sight of a town in the; peacefulness of the 
morning slumbers, and of a simple man going forth to 
lead the quiet cattle to pasture, filled my mind with 
softer thoughts than 1 had long known, and I said to 
my son — 

^^ Surely thoscysho would molest the peace of the 
poor hae ne'er nP|tly tasted the blessing of beholding 
the confidence with which they trust themselves in the 
watches of the night and amidst the perils of their 
barren lot." And I felt my heart thaw again into 
charity with all men, and I was thankful for. the de* 
light. 

As I was thus tasting again the luxury of gentle 
thooehts, a band of five dragoons c^me along the road^ 
and Joseph said to me that they were the same whb 
had been quartered in our house. I looked a,t them 
as they passed by, but they turned their heads aside. 

^' I wonder," said my son, '^ that they did na speak 
to me ; I thought theyliad a black look." 

'* No doubt, Joseph," was my answer, *' the men 
are no lost to a' sense of shame. They canna but 
be rebuked at the sight of a man that, maybe against 
their will, poor fellows, they were sent to oppress." 
"Idindalike them the day, father, theyVe unco 
like iU-doers," said the thoughtful and observing strip- 
lioff. 

But my spirit was at the time full of good- will to- 
wards all men, and 1 reasoned with him against giving 
way to unkind thoughts, expounding, to the best of 
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my ability, the nature of goBpe'l-eharit7,^nd th^ bea- 
venljoessof good-wiil, saying to htm — 

^^ The nature of charity's like the light o' the sun, 
by which ail things are cherisrhed» It is the briefness 
of the soul, and the glorious quality which proves our 
celestial descent. Our other feelings are commcm 
to a^ creatures, but the feeling of charity is divine. 
It^s the only thing in which man partakes of the na- 
ture of God." , 

Discoursing^in this scriptural manner, we reached 
the Gowan-brae. My heart beat high with gladness. 
My son bounded forward to tell his mother and sisters 
of my coming.; On gaining the brow of the hill he 
leapt from the ground with a frantic cry and clasped , 
his hands. I ran towards* him — but I remember no 
more, — though at times something crosses my mind, 
and I have wild visions of roofless walls, and a crowd 
of weeping women and silent men digging amoii^ 
ashes, and a beautiful body, all dropping wet, brought 
on a deal from the mill-dam, and of men, as it was 
carried, by, seizing me by the arms and tying my 
hands^ — and then I fancy nriyself in a house fastened 
to a chair; — and sometimes 1 think 1 was lifted out 
and placed to beek in the sun and to taste the fresh 
air. But what these things import I dare only guess, 
for no one has ever 4old me what became of my be- 
nign Sarah Lochrig and our two blooming daughters ; 
all is phantasma that I recollect of the day of my 
retnm home. I said my soul was iron, and my heart 
converted into stone. O that they were indeed so ! 
But sorrowing is a vain thing, and my task must not 
stand still. 

When i left Ayr the leaves were green, and the 
fields gay, and the waters glad ; and when the yellow 
leaf mstled on the ground, and the waters were drumly, 
and the river roaring, 1 was somehow, I know not by 
what means, in the kirk-yard, and a film fell from the 
eyes of my reason, and I looked around, and my little 
boy had hold of me by the hand, and I said to him^ 
^* Joseph, what's yon sae big and green in our lair V^ 
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tod he gazed in my face, and the tears came into hts 
ejes, and he replied-^ 

." Father, they are a* in the same grave." I took 
my hand oat of his ; — I walked slowly to the green 
tomb ; — I knelt down, and I caused my son to kneel 
beside me, and i vowed enmity for ever against Charles 
Stuart and all of his line ; and I prayed, in the words 
of the Psalmist, that when he was judged he might 
be condemned. Then we rose ; but my son said to 
me — 

^ Father, I cantia wish his condemnation ; but Pit 
fight by your side till we have harit him down from 
his bloody throne." 

And I felt that I had forgotten I was a Christian, 
and I again knelt down and prayed, but it was for the 
sin I had done in the vengeance of the latter clause. 
"Nevertheless, Lord," I then cried, "as thou thyself 
didst take the sceptre from Saul, and gave the crown 
to David, make me an instrument to work out the 
purposes of thy dreadful justice, which in time will 
come to be." 

Then I rose again, and went towards the place 
where my home had been ; but when I saw the ruins 
I ran back to the kirk-yard, and threw myself on 
the grave, and cried to the earth to open and receive 
Die. 

But the Lord had heard my prayer, and while I lay 
there he sent down his consoling angel, and the , 
whirlwind of my spirit was calmed, and I remembered 
the promise of my son to fight by my side, and I rose 
to prepare myself for the warfare. 

While 1 was lying on the ground several of the 
neighbours had heard my wild cries, and came into 
the kirk-yard ; but by that time the course of the 
tempest had been staid, and they stood apart with my 
son, who. told them i was come again to myself, and 
they thought they ought not to disturb me ; when,' 
however, they saw me rise, they drew near and spoke 
kindly to me, and Zachariah Smjiie invited me to go 
back with him to his house ; for it was with him that 
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I had been sheltered daring the phrensy. But I 
said — •' 

^^ No : I will neither taste meat nor drink, nor seek 
to rest myself, till I have a^ain a sword.'' And I en* 
treated him to give me a httle money, that, with my 
son, we might go into Irvine and provide ourselves 
with weapons* 

The worthy man looked very sorrowful to hear me 
so speak, and some of the others, that were standing 
by, began to reason with me, and to represent the peni , 
oLany enterprise at that time. But I pointed to the 
grave, and said — 

^' Friens, do you ken what's in yon place, and do 
ye counsel me to peace ?^ At which words they 
turned aside and shook their heads ; and Zacharian 
Sniylie weht and brought me a purse of money, which 
bavinp: put into my bosom, I took my son by the hand, 
and bidding them all farewell, we walked to the town 
silently together, and I thought of my brother's words 
in his grief, that the speed of lightning was slow to 
I'hc wishes of revenge. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Os arriving in Irvine, we went to the diop of Archi- 
bald Macmsty, a dealer in iron iffiplemeots, and I 
bought from him two swords wtihoat hiltfl, which he 
sold, wrapt in strawrope, as scytheblades, — a n^ethod 
of disguise that the ironmongers were obligated to 
have recourse to at that time, on account of the search 
now and then made for weapons by the soldiers, ever 
from the time that Claverhouse came to disarm the 
people ; and when I had bought the two blades we 
went to Baiiie Girvan's shop, which was a nest of a^ 
things, and bought two hitts, without any questions 
being asked ; for the bailie was a discreet man, with 
a warm heart to the Covenant, and not selling whole 
swords, but only hilts and hefts, it c6uld not be imputed 
to him that he was guilty of selling arms to suspected 
persons. 

Being thus provided with two swords, we went iato 
James Glassop's public, where, having partaken of 
some refreshment, we remained solemnly sitting by 
ourselves till towards the gloaming, when, recollecting 
that it would be a comfort to us in the halts of our 
undertaking, I sent out my son to buy a Bible, and 
while he was absent I fell asleep. 

On awaking from my slumber 1 felt greatly com- 
posed and refreshed, i reflected on the events of the 
day, and the terrible truths that had broken in upon me, 
and I was not moved with the same stings of despera- 
tion that, on my coming to myself, had shot like fire 
through my brain; so ibegan to consider of the pur- 
pose whereon i was bound, and that I had formed no 
plan, nor settled towards what airt I should direct my 
steps. But I was not the less determined to proceed, 
and I said to my son, who was sitting very thoughtful 
with THE BOOK lying on the table before him — 
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^^'Open the Bible, and see what the Lord instructs 
us to do at this time." And he opened it, and the first 
words he saw and read were those of the nineteenth 
verse of the forty-eighth chapter of the Prophet Jere- 
miah,— 

^ O inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the way and espy ; 
ask him that fleeth, and her that escapeth, and say, 
What is done V 

So I rose, and bidding my son close the Book, and 
bring it with him, we went out, with our sword-hilts, 
and the blades still with the straw-rope about them, 
in our hands, into the street together, where we had 
not long been when a soldier on horseback passed us 
in greathaste; and many persons spoke to him as he 
rode by, inquiring what news he had brought; but he 
was in trouble of mind, and heeded them not till he 
reached the door of the house where the captain of 
the soldiers then in Irvine was abiding. 

When he had gone into the house and delivered his 
message, he returned to the street, where by that time 
a muUitude, among which we were, had assembled, 
and he told to the many, who inquired as it were with 
one voice, — That Mr, Cargill, and a numerous party 
of the Cameronians, had passed that afternoon through 
Galston, and it was thought they meditated some dis- 
turbance on the skirts of Kilmarnock, which made 
the commander of the King's forces in that town send 
for aid to the captain of those then in Irvine, 

As soon as I heard the news, I resolved to go that 
night to Kilmarnock, and abide with my sister-in-law, 
the widow of my brother Jacob, by whose instrumen- 
tality I thought we might hear where the Cameronians 
then were. For, although I approved not of their se- 
paration from the general Presbyterian kirk of Scot- 
land, nor was altogether content with their declaration 
published at Sanquhar, there was yet one clause which, 
to my spirit, impoverished of all hope, was as food and 
raiment ; and that there may be no perversion con- 
cerning the same in after times, I shalf here set down 
the words of the clause, and the words are these :— * 

Vol. IL 13 
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" AlthoDgh we be for government and governon 
such as the Word of God and our Covenant allows, 
yet we for ourselves, and all that will adhere to us, do, 
' by thir presents, disown Charles Stuart, that has been 
reigning (or rather tyrannizing as we may say) on the 
throne of Britain these years bygone, as having any 
right or title to, or interest in, the crown of Scotland 
for government, he having forfeited the same several 
years since by his perjury and breach of Covenant both 
to God and His kirk;" and further,! did approve of those 
passages wherein it was declared, that he "should 
have been denuded of being king, ruler, or magistrate, 
or having any power to act or to be obeyed as such:" 
as also, **' we being under the standard of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Captain of Salvation, do declare a war 
with such a tyrant and usurper, and all the men of his 
practices, as enemies to our Lord.'' 

Accordingly, on hearing that the excommunicated 
and suffering society of the Cameronians were so near, 
I resolved, on receiving the soldier's information, and 
on account of that recited clause of the Sanquhar de- 
claration, to league myself with them, and to fight in 
their avenging battles ; for, like me, they had endured 
irremediable wrongs, injustice, and oppressions, from 
the persecutors, and for that cause had, like me, ab- 
jured the doomed and papistical race of .the tyrannical 
Stuarts. With my son, therefore, I went toward Kil- 
marnock, in the hope and with the intent expressed ; 
and though the road was five long miles, and though I 
had not spoken more to him all day, nor for days, and 
weeks, and months before, than I have set down herein, 
we yet continued to travel in silence. 

The night was bleak, and the wind easterly, but the 
road was dry, and my thoughts were eager; and we 
hastened onward, and reached the widow's door, 
without the interchange of a word in all the way. 

" Wha do ye want ?" said my son, for naebody hae 
lived here since the death of aunty." 

I was smote upon the heart, by these few words, as 
it were with a stone; for it had not come into my 
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mind to think of inquiriog how long the eclipse of my 
reason had lasted, nor ot what had happened among 
our friends in the interim. This shock, however, had 
a salutary effect in staying the haste which was still in" 
my thoughts, and I conversed with my son more col- 
lectedly than I could have done before it, and he told 
me of many things very doleful to hear, but I was 
thankful to learn, that the end of my brother's widow 
had been in peace, and not caused by any of those 
grievous unchanees which darkened the latter days of 
so many of the pious in that epoch of the great dis- 
pleasure. 

But the disappointment of finding that Death had 
barred her door against us, made it needful to seek a 
resting-place in some public, and as it was not pru- 
dent to carry our blades and hilts into any such place 
of promiscuous resort, we went up the town, and hid 
them by the star-light in a field at a dyke-side, and 
then returning as wayfarers, we entered a public, and 
bespoke a bed for the night. 

While we were sitting in that house by the kitchen 
fire, 1 bethought me of the Bible which my son had in 
his hand, and told him that it would do us good if he 
would read a chapter; but just as he was beginning, 
the mistress said — 

^^ Sirs, dinna expose yoursels ; for wha kens but the 
enemy may come in upon you. ItVan unco thing 
now-a-days to be seen reading the Bible in a change- 
house.'^ 

So, being thus admonished^ I bade my son put away 
the Book ; and we retired from the fireside, and sat 
by oursels in the shadow of a corner : .and well it was 
for us that we did so, and a providential thing that the 
worthy woman had been moved to give us the admo- 
nition ; for we were not many minutes within the mirk 
and obscurity into whicli we had removed, when two 
dragoons, who had been skirring the countrjr, like 
blood-hounds, in pursuit of Mr. Cargill, came in and 
sat themselves down by the fire. Being sorely tired 
with their day's hard riding, they were wroth and 
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blaspbemoas acaiott all the CovenaDtera for the trou- 
ble mey gave &ein ; and I thought when I heard fhem 
venting their bitterness, that they ^spoke as with the 
voice of the persecutors that were the true cause of 
the grievances whereof they complained ; for no doubt 
it was a hateful thing to persons dressed in authority 
not to get their own way, yet I could not but wonder 
how it never came into the minds of such persons, that 
if they had not trodden upon the worm it would never 
have turned. As for the Cameronians they were at 
war with the house of Stuart, and having disowned 
King Charles, it was a thing to be looked for, that all 
of his sect and side would be their consistent enemies* 
So I was none troubled by what the soldiers said of 
them, but my spirit was chafed into the quick to hear 
the remorselessness of their enmity against all the 
Covenanters and Presbyterians,respecting whom they 
swore with the hoarseness of revenge, wishing in such 
a frightful manner the whole of us in the depths of per- 
dition, that I could no longer hear them without re- 
buking their cruel hatred and most foul ijnpiety. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

" What gars you, young man," said I to the fiercest 
of the two dragoons, an Englisher, ^' what gars you in 
that dreadful manner hate and blaspheme honest men, 
who would, if they were permitted, dwell in peace 
with all mankind ?" 

'^ Permitted !" cried he, turning round and placing 
bis chair between me and the door, '^ and who does 
not permit them ? Let them seek the way to heaven 
according to law, and no one will trouble them." 

" The law, I'm thinking,'' replied I very mildly, is 
raair likely to direct them to another pilace." 

*' Here's a fellow," cried the soldier, riotously laugh- 
ing to his companion, '^ that calls the King's procla- 
mation the devil's finger-post. I say, friend, come a 
little nearer the light. Is jour name Cai^ll ?" 

'' No," replied I ; and the light of the fire then hap- 
pening to shine bright in his face, my son laid bis 
trembling hand on mine, and whispered to me with a 
faltering tongue-^ 

'^ O ! it's one of the villains that burnt our house, 
and " 

What more he added I know not, for at the word I 
leapt from my scat, and rushed upon the soldier. His 
companion flew in between us ; but the moment that 
the criminal saw my son. who also sprung forward, he 
uttered a fearful howl of horror,^and darted out of the 
house. 

The other soldier was surprised, but collected ; 
and shutting the door, to prevent us from pursuing or 
escaping, said — ' 

*' What the devil's this ? 

" That's my father," said my son boldly, " Ringan 
Gilhaize of Quharist." 

Thedragoonlooked at me for a moment, with concern 
12* 



in bis coantenancci and then replied, ^^ I have beard 
of your name, but 1 was not of the party* It was a 
damned black job. But sit down, Ecclesfield will not 
be back. He b&s ever since of a night been afraid of 
ghosts, and he's off as if he had seen one. So don't 
disturb yourself, but be cool." 

I made no answer, nor could I.; but I returned and 
sat down in the corner where we had been sitting, and 
my son, at the sAme time, took his place beside me, 
lajring his hand on mine ; and 1 heard his heart beating, 
but he too said not a word. 

It happened that none of the people belonging to 
the house were present at the uproar , but hearing the 
noise, the mistress and the gudeman came rushing ben. 

The soldier who still stood calmly with his back to 
the door, nodded to them to come towards him, which 
they did, and he began to tell them something in a whis- 
per. The landlord held up his hands and shook his 
head, and the mistress cried, with tears in her eyes, 
" No wonder ! no wonder !*' 

^^ Had ye no better gang out and see for Ecclesfield ?' ^ 
said the landlord with a significant look to the soldier. 

The young man cast his eyes down, and seemed 
thoughtful. 

" 1 may be blamed," said he. 

" Gang but the house, gudewife, and bring the gar- 
divine," resumed the gudeman ; and 1 saw him touch 
her on the arm, and she immediately went again into 
the room whence they had issued. ^' Come in to the 
nre, Jack Windsor, and sit down^" continued he ; and 
the soldier, with some reluctance, quitted the door, 
and took his seat between me and it, where Eccles- 
field had been sitting. 

" Ye ken, Jack," he resumed when they were seat- 
^, *^ that unless there are two of you present, ye canna 
^ut any man to the test, so that every body who has 
not been tested is free to go wheresoever it pleasures 
bimsel." 

The dragoon looked compassionately towards me ; 
and the mistress coming in at the same time with a 



case-bottle under her arm, and a ereen Dutch dram- 
glass in her hand, she filled it with brandy, and gave it 
to her husband. 

<^ Here's to .you, Jack Windsor," said the landlord, 
as be put the glass to his lips, ^' and I wish a' the Eog- 
lish in England were as orderly and good-hearted as 
yoursel, Jack Windsor." 

He the held the glass to the mistress, and she made 
it a lippy. 

^^ Hae, Jack,'' said the landlord, '^ I'm sure, after 
your hard travail the day, ye'll no be the waur of a 
dram." 

^^ Curse the liquor," exclaimed the dragoon, ^^ I'm 
not to be bribed by a dram." 

^'Nay," cried the landlord, ''Gude forbid that I 
should be a briber," still holding the glass towards 
the soldier, who sat in a thoughtful posture, plainly 
switheririg. 

^'That fellow Ecclesfield," said he, as it were to 
himself, '' the game's up with him in this world." 

"And in the next too. Jack' Windsor, if he does na 
repent," replied the landlord ; and the dragoon put 
forth his hand, and taking the glass, drank off the 
br«[ndy. 

" It's a damned hard service this here in Scotland," 
said Windsor, holding the empty glass in bis hand. 

" 'Deed is't, Jack," said the landlord, *' and it canna 
be a pleasant thing to a warm-hearted lad like you, 
Jack Windsor, to be ravaging poor country folk, only 
because they hae gotten a bee in their boiimets about 
prelacy." 

" Damn prelacy, say I," exclaimed the dragoon. 

" Whisht, whisht, J^ck," said the landlord, '' but 
when a man's sae scomfisht as ye maun be the night 
after your skirring, a word o' vexation canna be a 
great faut. ^ Gudewife, fill Jack'^ glass again. Ye'll 
foe a' the better o't. Jack ;" and he took the glass 
from the dragoon's hand and held it to his wife, who 
again filled it to the flowing eye. 

^I should thinki" said the dragoon^ ^ that Eccles- 
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field cannot be far off. He ought not to bate run 
away till we had tested the strangers.'^ 

^' Ah ! Jack Windsor,'^ replied the landlord, holding 
out the glass to him, ^' that's easj for you, an honest 
lad wi' a clear conscience, to say, but think o' what 
Ecclesfield was art and part in. ^Ye may thank your 
stars, Jack, that ye hae ne'er been guilty o' the foul 
things that he's wyted wi'. Are your father and 
mother living, Jack Windsor ?" 

^' I hope so," said the dragoon, ^' but the old man 
was a little so so when 1 last heard of ^em. 

"Ay, Jack," replied the landlord, "auld folks are 
failing subjects. Ye hae some brothers and sisters nae 
doubt ? They maun be weel-looked an they're ony 
thing like you. Jack." 

'* I have but one sister," replied the dragoon, " and 
there's not a goodlier girl in England, nor a lady in it 
that has the bloom of Sally Windsor." 

" Ye're braw folk, you Englishers, and ye're happy 
folk, whilk is far better," said the landlord, presenting 
the second glass, which Jack drank off at once, and re- 
turned to the mistress, signifying with his hand that he 
wanted no more ; upon which she retired with the 
gardivine, while the landlord continued, "it'sweel 
for you in the south yonder, Jsu^k, that your prelates 
do not harass honest folk." 

'' We have no prelates in England, thank God," 
said the dragoon ; ^* we wouldn't have 'em, our par- 
3ons are other sort o' things." 

"I thought ye bad an host o' bishops, Jack," said 
the landlord. 

" True, and good fellows some on ^em are ; but 
though prelates be bishops, bishops a'n't prelates, 
which makes a difference." 

" And a blessed difference it is ; for how would ye 
like to hear of your father's house being burnt and him 

In prison, and your bonny innocent sister ? Eh! 

i^nae that Ecclestield's foot clampehng wi' his spurs 
at the door ?" 

The dragoon listened again, and looked thoughtful 
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for a litde tinner and turned his eyes hastily towards 
the corner where we were sitting. 

The landlord eyed him anxiously. 

^^ Yes," cried the poor fellow, starting from his, seat, 
and striking his closed right hand sharply into his left ; 
^^yes, I ought, and I will ;^' adding calmly to the land- 
lord, ^^ confound Ecclesfield, where the devil is he 
gone ? I'll go see *,'' and he instantly went out. 

The moment he had left the kitchen, the landlord 
arose and said.tous, '^Flee, flee, and quit this danger- 
ous town !" « 

Whereupon we rpse hastily, and my son lifting the 
Bible, which he had laid in the darkness of the cor- 
ner, we instanter left the house, and notwithstanding 
the speed that was in our steps as we hurried op the 
street, I bad a glimpse of the compassionate soldier 
standing at the corner of the house when we ran by. 

Thus, in a very extraordinary manner, ' was the 
dreadful wo that had befallen me and mine most won- 
derfully made a mean, through the conscience of £c- 
clesfieid, to effectuate our escape« 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

On leaving the public we went straight to the place 
where our blades and belts lay, and took them up, and 
proceeded in an easterly direction. But I soon found 
that I was no longer the man I had once been; 
suffering and the fever of my frenzy had impair- 
ed my strength, and the weight of four and fifty 
years was on my back ; so that I began to weary for 
a place of rest for the night, and I looked often around 
to discover the star of any window ; but all was dark, 
and the bleak easterly wind searched my very bones ; 
even my son, whose sturdy health and youthy blood 
made him abler to thole the night-air, complained of 
the nipping cold. 

Many a time yet, when I remember that night, do 
I think with wonder and reverence of our condition. 
An infirm gray -haired man, with a deranged head and 
a broken heart, going forth amidst the winter's wind, 
with a little boy not passing thirteen years of age, to 
pull down from his throne the guarded King of three 
mighty kingdoms, — and we did it, — such was the doom 
of avenging justice, and such the pleasure of Heaven. 
But let me proceed to rehearse the trials I was requi- 
red to undergo before the accomplishment of that high 
predestination. 

Weary, as I have said, very cold and disconsolate, 
we walked hirpliug together for some time ; at last we 
beard the rumbling of wheels before us, and my son run- 
ning forward came back and told me it was a carrier. I 
hastened on, and with a great satisfaction found it was 
Robin Brown, the Ayr and Kilmarnock carrier. I had 
known him well for many years, and surely it was a 
providential thing that we met him in our distress, for 
he was the brother of a godly man, on whose head, 
while his family were around him, Claverhouse, with 
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his own bloody hands, placed the glorioas diadem of 
martyrdom* 

He bad been told whatbad befallen me and mine, and 
was greatly amazed to hear my vpice, and that I was 
again come to myself ; and he helped both my son and 
me into the cart; and, as he walked by the wheel, he 
told me of ma/iy things which had happened during my 
eclipse, and, of the dreadful executions at Edinburgh 
of the prisoners taken at Airsmoss, and how that pa- 
pist James btuart, Duke of York, the King's brother, 
was placed at the head of the Scottish councils, and 
was then rioting in the delights of cruelty, with the use 
of the torture and the thumbikins upon prisoners sus- 
pected, or accused of being honest to their vows and 
their religious profession. But my mind was unset- 
tled, and his tale of calamity passed over it like the 
east wind that blew that night so freezingly, cruel to 
the sense at the time, but of which the morrow showed 
no memorial. 

I said nothing to Robin Brown of what my intent 
was, but that 1 was on my way to join the Camero- 
nians, if 1 knew wtiere they might be found ; and he 
informed me, that after the raid of Airsmoss they had 
scattered themselves into the South country, where, 
as Claverhouse had the chief command, the number 
of their friends was likely to be daily increased, by 
the natural issue of his cruelties, and that vindictive 
exasperation, which was a passion and an afTection of 
his mind for the discomfiture he had met with at 
Drumclog. 

" But," said the worthy man, " I hope, Ringan 
Gilhaize, ye'll yet consider the step before ye tak it. 
Ye're no at this time in a condition o' health to warsle 
wi' hardship, and your laddie there's owre young to 
be o' ony fek in the way o' war; for ye ken the Came- 
ronians hae declar't war against the King, and, being 
few &nd far apart, they're hunted down in a' places." 

" If I canna fight wi' men," replied my brave 
stripling, '^ I can help my father; but I'm no fear't : 
David was but a herd laddie, maybe nae aulder nor 
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bigger Hian me, wbeirbefeK themnckle Phiiistinewi' 
a stane." 

I made no answer myself to Robin Brown's remon- 
strance, because mj resolution was girded as it were 
- with a gir of brass and adamant, and, therefore, to 
reason more or farther concerning aught but of the 
means to achieve my purpose, was a thing I couldNnot 
abide. Only I said to him, that being weary, and not 
in my wonted health, I would try to compose myself 
to sleep, and he would waken me when he thought 
fit, for that I would not go with him to Glasgow, but 
shape our way towards the South country. So I 
stretched myself out, and my dear son laid himself at 
my back, and the worthy man happing us with his 
plaid, we soon fell asleep. 

When the cart stopped at the Kingswell, where 
Robin was in the usage of halting half an hour, he 
awoke us ; and there being no strangers in the house 
we alighted, and going in, warmed ourselres at the 
fire. 

Out of a compassion for mc, the mistress warmed 
and spiced a pint of ale ; but, instead of doing me any 
good, I had not long partaken of the same when I ex-^ 
perienced a great coldness and a trembling in my. 
limbs, insomuch that I felt myself very ill, and prayed 
the kind woman to allow me to lie down in a bed; 
which she consented to do in a most charitable man- 
ner, causing her husband, who was a covenanted man, 
as I afterward found, to rise out of his, and give me 
their own. 

The cold and the tremblings were but the symptoms 
and beginnings of a sore malady, which soon rose to 
such a head that Robin Brown taiglet more than two 
hours for me 5 but still I grew worse and worse, and 
could not be removed for many days. On the fifth 
I was brought so nigh unto the gates of death tha^ my 
son, who never left the bed-stock, thought at one 
time I had been released from my troubles. But 
I was reserved for ihe task that the Lord had in store 
for me, and from that time I began to recover ; and 
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uothiBg could exceed the tenderness wherewith I was 
treated ^y those Samaritan Christians, the landlord 
and h}^ wife of the public at Kidgswelh This distem- 
per, however, led a great imbecility of body behind 
it ; and I wondered whether it could be of providence 
to prevent me from going forward with my avenging 
purpose againat Charles Stuart and his counsellors. 

Being one day in this frame of dubiety, lyipg in the ' 
bed, and my son sitting at my pillow, I said to him, 
^' Get THE Book, and open and read ;^' which he ac- 
cordingly»did ; and the first verse that he cast his eye 
upon was the twenty-fourth of the seventh chapter of 
Isaiah, " With arrows .and with bows shall men come." 

" Stop," said I, " and go to the window and see who 
ar6 coming ;" but when • he went thither and looked - 
out he could see no one far nor near. Yet still I 
heard the tramp of many feet, and I said^to him, 
^^^Assuredly, Joseph, there are many persons coming 
towards this house, and I thiak they are not men of 
war, for their steps are loose, and they march not in 
the order of battle." 

This I have thought was a wonderful sharpness of 
hearing with which I was for a season then gifted ; 
for soon after a crowd of persons were discovered 
coming over the moor towards the house, and it proved 
to be Mr. Cargill, with about some sixty of the Came*^ 
ronians, who had been hunted from out their hiding- 
places in the south. 
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CHAPTER XXXIf. 



It is surely a most strange matter, that whenerer I 
come to think an4 to write of the events of thai pe- 
riod, and of my siekness at Kingswell, my thoughts 
retapse into infirmity, and atl which then passed move, 
as it were, before me in mist, disorderly and fantas- 
tical. But wherefore need I thus descant of my own 
estate, when so many things of the Ughest concern- 
ment are pressing upon my tablets for registration? 
Be it therefore enough that I mention here how much 
I was refreshed by the prayers of Mr. Cargill, wha was 
brought into my sick chamber, where he wrestled 
with, great efficacy for my recovery ; and that after he 
had made an en^ I felt so much strengthened, that I 
caused myself to be raised from my bed, and pteced in 
a chair at the open window, that I might see the men 
who had been neartened from on high, by the sense 
of their sufferings, to proclaim war against the man- 
sworn King, our'common foe. 

They were scattered before the house, to the num- 
ber of more than fifty, some sitting on stones, others 
stretched o_n the heather, and a few walking about bjr 
themselves, ruminating on mournful fancies* Their 
appearance w^s a thought wild and raised,— 7their 
beards had not been shaven for many a day, — their 
apparel was also much rent, and they bad all endured 
great misfortunes iti their families and substance. 
Their^homes had been made desolate ; some had seen 
their sons put to death, and not a few the ruin of their 
innocent daughters and the virtuous wives of their bo- 
soms, — all by the fruit of laws and edicts which had 
issued from the councils of Charles Stuart, and were 
enforced bv men drunken with the authority of bis ar* 
l^itrary will. 
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But tbougb my spirit clove to theirs, and w&b in 
unison with their intent, I could not but doubt of so 
poor a handful of forlorn men, though it be written, 
that the>race is not to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong, and I called to my son to bring me the Book, 
that fmight be instructed from the Won! what I ought 
at that time to do ; and when he had done so I opened 
it, and the twenty-second chapter of Genesis met my 
eye, and I was awed and trembled, and my heart was 
melted with sadness and an agonizing grief. For the 
command to Abraham to sacrifice Isaac his only son, 
whom he so loved, on the mountains in the land of 
Moriah, required of me .to part with my son, and to 
send him with the Cameronians ; and I prayed with a 
weeping spirit and the imploring silence of a parent's 
heart, that the Lord would be pleased not to put my 
faith to. so great a trial. 

I took the Book again, and I opened it a second time, 
and the command of the sacred oracle was presented 
to me in the fifth verse of the fifth chapter of Eccle- 
siastes — 

^^ Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that 
^hou shouldest vow and not pay." 

But still the man and the father were powerful, with 
my soul ; and the weakness of disease was in me, and 
I called my son towards me, and I bowed my head 
upon his hands as he stood before me, and wept very 
bitterly, and pressed him to my bosom, and was loalli 
to send him away. 

He knew not what caused the struggle wherewith 
he saw me so moved, and he became touched with fear 
lest my reason was again going from me. But I dried 
my eyes, and told him it was not so, and that maybe I 
would be better if I could compose myself to read a 
chapter. So I again opened the volume, and the third 
command was in the twenty-sixth verse of the eighth 
chapter of St. Matthew : 

" Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ?" 

But still notwithstanding my rebellious heart would ~^ 
not consent ; — ahd I cried, — " I am a poor infirm, de- 
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solate, and destitute man, and he is all that is left me. 
O that mine eyes were closed in death, and that this 
head, which sorrow, and care, and much misery have 
made untimely gray, were laid on its cold pillow, and 
the green curtain of the still kirk-yard were drawn 
around me in my last long sleep. 

Then again the softness of a mother's fondness came 
upon my heart, and 1 grasped the wondering stripling's 
hands in mine, and shook them, saying, ^^ But it must 
be so, it is the Lord's will, — thrice has he command- 
ed, and I dare not rebel thrice." j. 

" What has he commanded, father,'' said the boy, 
" what is his will, for ye ken it maun be done ?" 

"Read," said J, "(he twenty-second chapter of 
Genesis." 

" I ken't, fathei' ; it's about Abraham and wee Isaac : 
but though ye tak me into the land of Moriah, and up 
to the top of the hill, maybe a ram will be catched by 
the horns in a whin-bush for the burnt-oflTering, and 
ye'U no hae ony need to kill me." * 

At that moment Mr. Cargili came again into the room 
to bid me farewell ; but seeing my son standing with 
the tear of simplicity in his eye, and me in the weakness 
of my intirm estate weeping upon bis hands, he stop- 
ped and inquired what then had so moved us ; where- 
upon I looked towards him and said — 

" When J was taken with the malady that has thus 
changed the man in me to more than the gentleness 
of woman, ye ken, as I have already told you, we were 
bowne to seek your folk out and to fight on your side. 
But when I beheld your dejected and much-persecuted 
host, a doubt came to me, that surely it could not be 
that the Lord intended through them to bring about the 
deliverance of the land ; and under this doubt as to 
what I should now do, and my limbs being moreover 
still in the fetters of sickness, I consulted the oracle of 
God." 

" And what has been the answer ?" 

"It has instructed me to send my son with you. 
But O, it is a terrible probation." 
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" You have ijone well, my friend," replied the godly 
man, " to seek advice from the Word ; but apply 
again, and maybe — maybe, Itingan, ye'll no be put to 
so great a trial," 

To this I could only say, "Alas ! sir, twice have I 
again consulted the oracle, and twice has the ansWer 
been an exhortation and a reproach that I should be so 
loath to obey." 

" But what for, father," interposed my son, " need 
-ye be sae fashed about it ? 1 would ne'er refuse ; — Pm 
ready to gang, if ye were na sae weakly ; — and though 
the folk afore the house are but a wee waff-like, ye 
ken it is written in the Book, that the race is not to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong." 

Mr. Cargill looked with admiration at the confidence 
of his young piety, and laying his hand on the boy's 
head, said, '^ I have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel. The Lord is in this, Ringan, put your trust in 
Him." 

Whereupon I took my son's habd, and I placed it in 
the martyr's hand, and I said, '^ Take him, lead him 
wheresoever ye will. I have sinned almost to disobe- 
dience, but the confidence has been renewed within 
me.'^ 

" Rejoice," said Mr. Cargill, in words that were as 
the gift of health to my enfeebled spirit, " Rejoice, and 
be exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in heaven ; 
foriso persecuted they the prophets which were before 
you." 

As he pronounced the latter clause I felt my thoughts 
flash with a wild remembrance of the desolation of my 
house ; but he began to return thanks for the comfort 
that he himself enjoyed in his outcast condition, of •be- 
holding so many proofs of the unshaken constancy of 
faith still in the land, and prayed for me in words of 
such sweet eloquence, that even in the parting from 
my son, — my last,^whom I loved so well, they cherish- 
ed me with a joy passing all understanding. 

At the conclusion of his inspired thanksgiving, I kiss- 
ed my Joseph on the forehead, and bidding him re- 

13* 
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member what his father^s house bad been, bade him 
farewelL 

His young heart was too full to reply ; and Mr. Car- 
gill too was so deeply affected that be said nothing ; 
so, after shaking me by the hand, he led him away. 

And if I did sin when they were departed, in the 
complaint of my childless desolation, for no less could 
1 account it, it wfis a sin that surely will not be heavily 
laid against me. '^O Absalom, my son, my son, — 
would I had died for thee,'' cried the warlike King 
Dawid, when Absalom was slain in rebellion jagainst 
him, and he had still many children 3 but my innocent 
Absalom was all that I had left. 



CHAPTER XXXI II- 

During the season that the malady continued upoir 
me, through the unsuspected agency of Robin Brown, 
a paction was entered into with certain of my neigh- 
bours, to take the lands of Quharist on tack among 
them, and to pay me a secret stipend, by which, me^ns 
were obtained to maintain me in decency when I was 
able to be removed into Glasgow. And when my 
strength was so far restored that 1 could bear the jour- 
ney, the same good man entered into a stipulation 
with Mrs. Aird, the relict of a gospel minister, to re- 
ceive me as a lodger, and he carried me in on his cart 
to her house at the foot of the StockwelL 

With that excellent person I continued several 
months unmolested, but without hearing any tidings of 
my son. Afflicting tales were however of frequent oc- 
currence, concerning the rigour wherewith theCame- 
Tonians were hunted ; so that what with anxiety, and 
the backwardness of nature to rally in ailments ayont 
fifty, 1 continued to languish,- incapable of doing any. 
thing in furtherance of the vow of vengeance that I bad 
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vowed. Nor should I sappress, that in my infirmity 
there was often a wildness about mythoughts, by which 
I was unfitted at times to hold communion with other 
men. 

On these occasions I sat wondering if the things 
around me were not the substanceless imageries of 9l 
dream, and fancying that those terrible truths whereof 
I can yet only trust myself to hint, might be the falla- 
cies of~a diseased sleep. And I contested as it were 
with the reality of all that I saw, touched, and felt, and 
struggled^ like one oppressed with an incubus, tha^ I 
might awake and find myself again at Quharist in the 
midst of my family^ 

At other times I felt all the loneliness of the solitude 
into which my lot was then cast, and it was in vain that 
I tried to appease my craving ^flections with the 
thought, that in parting with my son I had given him 
to -the Lord. I durst not say to myself there was 
aught of frenzy in that consecration ; but when I heard 
of Cameronians shot on the hills or brought to the 
scaffold, I prayed that I might receive some token of 
an accepted offering in what I had done. 

Sterner feelings too had their turns of predominance. 
I recalled the manifold calamities which withered my 
native land — the guilty provocations that the people 
had received-^the merciless avarice and rapacious 
profligacy that had ruined so many worthies — the 
crimes that had scattered so many families — and the 
contempt with which all our wrongs and woes were 
regarded ; and then I would remember my avenging 
vow, and supplicate for health. 

At last, one day Mrs. Aird, who had been out on 
some household cares, returned home in great distress 
of mind, telling me that the soldiers had got hold of 
Mr. Cargill, and had brought him into the town. 

Thia happened about the ninth or tenth of July, in 
the afternoon ; and the day being very sultry, the heat 
had oppressed me with languor, and I was all day as 
one laden with sleep. But no sooner had Mrs. Aird 
told me this, than I felt the languor depart from me, as 
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if a cambrous cloak hkd been taken away, and I rose 
up a recruited and reanimated man. It was so much 
the end of my debility of body and sorrowing of mind, 
that she was loquacious with her surprise when she 
saw me, as it were, witha miracqlous restoration, pre- 
pare myself to go out in order to learn, if possible, 
some account of my son. 

When, however, I went into the street, and saw a 
crowd gathered around the guard-house, my heart fail- 
ed me a little, not for fear, but because the shouts of 
the multitude were like the yells and derisions of in- 
sult ; &nd I thought they were poured upon the holy 
sufferer. It was not, however, so ; the gospel-taught 
people of Glasgow were, notwithstanding their prelatic 
thraldom, moved far otherwise, and their shouts and 
scoffings were against a townsman of their own, who 
had reviled the man of God on seeing him a prisoner 
among the soldiers in the guard-house. 

Not then knowing this, I halted, dubious if I should 
go forward ; and while standing in a swither at the 
corner of the Stockwell, a cart came up from the 
bridge, driven by a stripling. I saw that the cart and 
horse were Robin Brown's, and before I had time to 
look around, my son bad me by the hand. 

We said little, but rejoiced to see each other again. 
I observed, however, that his apparel was become old, 
and that his eyes were grown quick and eager like those 
of the hunted Cameronians whom I saw at Kingswell. 

" We hae ta'en Rojbin Brown's cart frae him," said 
he, " that I might come wi't unjealoused into the town, 
to hear what's to be done wi' the minister ; but I maun 
tak it back the night, and maybe we'll fa' in thegither 
again when I hae done my errand.'' 

With that he parted from me, and giving t^e horse 
a touch with his whip, drove it along towards the 
guard-house, whistling like a blithe country lad that 
bad no care. 

As soon as he had so left me, I went back to Mrs. 
Aird, and providing myself with what money I had in 
the house, I went to a shop and bought certain articles 
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of apparel, which having madd up into a bundle, I re- 
quested, the better to disguise my intent, the merchaot 
to carry it himself to Robin Brown the Ayr carrier^s 
cart, and give it to the lad who was with it, to take to 
Joseph Gilhaize, — ^a thing easy to be done, both the 
horse and cart being well known in those days to the 
chief merchants then in Glasgow. 

When I had done this I went to the bridge, and, 
leaning over it, looked into the peaceful flowing tide, 
and there waited for nearly an hour before I saw my 
son returning ; and when at last he came, I could per- 
ceive, as he was approaching, that he did not wish I 
should speak to him, while at the same time he edged 
towards me, and in passing, said as it were to himself, 
" The bundle's safe, and he's for Edinburgh ;" by 
which I knew that the apparel 1 had bought for him 
was in his hands, and that he had learnt Mr. Cargill 
was to be sent to Edinburgh. 

This latter circumstance, however, opened to me a 
new light with respect to the Cameronians,and I guess- 
ed that they had friends in the town with whom they 
were in secret correspondence. But, alas ! the espi- 
onage was not all on their part, as I very soon was 
taught to know by experience. 

Though the interviews with Joseph, my son, passed, 
as I have herein narrated, they had not escaped ob- 
*servance% For some time before, though 1 was seen 
but as I was, an invalid man, somewhat unsettled in 
his mind, there were persons who marvelled wherefore 
it was that I dwelt in such sequestration with Mrs. 
Aird; and their marvelling set the espial of the prela- 
cy upon me. And it so fell out that some of those 
evil persons, who, for hire or malice, had itiade them- 
selves the beagles of the persecutors, happened to 
notice the manner in which my son came up to me 
when he entered the city driving Robin Brown's cart, 
and they jealoused somewhat of the truth. 

They followed him unsuspected, and saw in what 
manner he mingkd with the crowd ; and they traced 
him returning out of the to'wn with seemingly no other 
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cauie for having come into it, than to receive tte Jittie 
8tore of apparel that I had provided for him. Tiik 
was ground enough to justify any molefttation against 
us, and accordingly the same night I was arrested, and 
carried next morning to Edinburgh* The cruel offi- 
cers would have forced me to waU with the soldiers^ 
but every one who beheld my pale face and emaciated 
frame, cried out against it, and a cart was allowed to. 
me* 

On reaching Edinburgh-I was placed tn the tolbootb, 
where many odier sufferers for the cause of the Gospel 
were then lying. It was a foul and an unwholesohie 
den : many of the guiltless inmates were so wasted, 
that they were rather like frightful effigies of death 
than living men. Their skins were yellow, and their 
hands were roped and warpt with veins and sinews in 
a manner very awful to see. Their eyes were vivid 
with a strange distemperature, and there was a charnel 
bouse anatomy in the melancholy with which they 
welcomed a new brother in affliction, that made me 
feel when I entered among them, as if 1 had come into 
the dark abode of spectres, and manes, and dismal 
shadows. 

The prison was crowded overmuch, and though life 
was to many not worth the care of preservation, they 
yet esteemed it as the gift of their Maker, and as such 
considered it their duty to prolong for his sake. It 
was therefore a rule with them to stand in successive 
bands at the windows, in order that they might taste of 
the living air from without ; and knowing from dismal 
experience, that those who came in the last suffered at 
first more than those who were before, it was a chari- 
table self-denial among them to allow to such a longer 
period of the window, their only solace. 

Thus it was that on the morning of the third day 
after I had been immured in that doleful place, I was 
standing with several others behind a party of those 
who were in possession of the enjoyment, in order that 
we might take their places when the hour expired ; 
and while we were thus awaiting in patience the te- 
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di<Hi5iBlapit^ efflie weaiyinomeiilS) a noise was heard 
in the streets as of the ap^proacb of a maHitade. 

Th^e was something ia the comine sound of that 
toHMriV imlifee the noise of ftifj other miHtitaite ; — evep 
and anon a feeUe shoatii^ and then the toU of a 
ditun", bat the general sou^ waa a mimnur of horror 
followed by a rushing, as ^ <hfe people were scared 
bj aotne dreadful sight. 

The noise grew louder and nearer, and hoarse barsts 
of aversion atid anger, mingled- with lamentattons, 
were distinctly heard* Ererj one in the prison press- 
ed to the window, wondering what hideous proces- 
sion could occasion the expression of such contrarious 
feelings in the popnfece, and all ea^er to^ catch a 
glimpse of the dnmal pageant, expecting thai it was 
some devoted victnn, who, according to the practice 
of the time-, was treated as a sentenced criminal, even 
as he was conveyed to his trial. 

" What do you see ?" said I to one of the prisoners 
who clung to the bars of iron with which the window 
near where 1 stood was grated, and who thereby saw 
farther down the street. 

" I can see but the crowd coining," said he, " and 
every one is looking as if he grewed at something not 
yet in sight.'' 

At diat moment, and vhile he was speaking, there 
was a sudden silence in the street. 

^' What has happened ?" said one of the sufferers 
near me : my heart beat so wildly that ,1 would not 
myself inquire. 

*♦ They have stopped,'' was the answer ; " but now 
they come* I see the magistrates. Their guard is 
before them, — the provost b first-^they are coming 
two and two^-^and they look very sorrowful.^' 

^' Are there but the magistrates V sai& I^ making 
an effort to press ivt closer to^ the window. 

^' Ay, now it is.* at hand," sMd the man who was cling* 
ing<tO'the grating of the window. ^' The solchers are 
inarching on each side — I see the prisoners ; — their 
hands are tied behind, ilk loaded wi' a goad of iron-^ 
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they are bardieaded — ane — twa — ^three— fou?T-five 
— ^mev are five fatherly-looking men." 

^^ They are Catneronians," said I, somewhat releas* 
cd, I know not wherefore, unless it was because he 
spoke of no youth being among thenu 

^' Hush !^' said he, '^ here is another — He is on 
horseback — I see the horse's head — Oh ! the soflbrer 
is an old gray-headed minister — ^his head is uncover* 
ed — ^he is placed with his face to the horse's tail— his 
hands are tied, and his feet are fastened with a rope 
beneath the horse's belly. — Hush ! they are passing 
under the window/' 

At that moment a shriek of horror rose from all 
then looking out, and every one recoiled from the 
window. In the same instant a bloody head on a hal- 
bert was held up to us.— I looked — 1 saw the ghastly 
features, and 1 would have kissed those lifeless lips ; 
for, O ! they were my son's. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I HAD laid that son, my only son, whom I so loved, 
on the altar of the Covenant, an offering unto the 
Lord ; but still I did hope that maybe it would be ac- 
cording to the mercy of wisdom that He would pro- 
vide a lamb in the bush for the sacrifice ; and when, 
the stripling had parted from me, I often felt as the 
mother feels when the milk of love is in her bosom, 
and her babe no longer there. I shall not, however, 
here relate how my soul was wounded at yon sight, ^ 
nor ask the courteous reader to conceive with what' 
agony I exclaimed, '' Wherefore was it. Lord, that I 
was commanded to do that unfruitful thing!" for in 
that very moment the cry of my failing faith was re- 
buked, and the mystery of the required sacrifice wa? 
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brought into WonderAiLefiett, manifestiDg that it was 
for no light purpose I had been so tried. 

My fellow-safierer, ivho hung by the bars of the 
prison window, was, tike the other witnesses, so sha- 
ken by the woful spectacle, that he suddenly jerked 
himself aside to avoid the sight, and by that action the 
weight of his body loosened the bar, so that when the 
pageantry of horrors had passed by, he felt it move 
in his grip, and he told us that surely Providence had 
an invisible hand in the bloody scene ; for, by the 
loosening of that stancher, a mean was given whereby 
we might all escape. Acc6rdingly it was agreed, that 
as soon as the night closed' over the world, we should 
join our strengths together to bend the bar from its 
socket in the lintel. 

And then it was I told them that what they had seeb 
was the last relic of my martyred family; and we 
made ourselves wroth with the recital of our several 
wrongs; for all there had endured the scourge of the 
persecutors ; and we took each other by the hand, 
and swore a dreadful oath, never to desist in our en- 
deavours till we had wrenched the sceptre from the 
tyrannical grasp of the Stuarts, and brokiin it into pie- 
ces for ever; and we burst into a wild strain of com- 
plaint and clamour, calling on the blood of our mur- 
dered friends to mount, with our cries, to the gates of 
Heaven; and we sang, as it were with the voices of 
the angry waters and the winds, the hundred and ninth 
Psalm ; and at the end of every verse we joined our 
hands, cr^'ing, " Upon Charles and James Stuart, and 
all their guilty line, O Lord, let it be done ;'' and a 
vast multitude gathered around the prison, and the 
lamentations of many without was a chorus in unison 
with the dismal song of our vengeance and despair. 

At last the shadows of the twilight began to darken 
in the town, and the lights of the windows were to us 
as the courses of the stars of that sky which, from our 
prison-chamber, could not be seen. We watched 
their progress, from the earUest yellow glimmering of 
the lamp in the darksome wynd, till the last little 
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twinkliog light in the dwelling of ttie widow that sib 
and sighs companionless with her distaff in the sum- 
mits of the city. And we continaed oar vigil till they 
were all one by one extinguished, save only the can- 
dles at the bedsides of the dying. Then we twined a 
portion of our clothes into a rope, and, having fasten- 
ed it to the iron bar, soon drew it from its place in the 
stone ; but just as we were preparing to take it in, by 
some accident it fell into the street. 

The panic which this caused prevented us from at^ 
tempting any thing more at that time ; for a sentinel 
' walked his rounds on the outside of the tolbooth, and 
we could not but think he must have heard the noise. 
A sullen despair in consequence entered into many of 
our hearts, and we continued for the remainder of the 
Bight silent. 

But though others were then shaken in their faiib. 
mine was now confident. I saw, by what had happen- 
ed in the moment of my remonstrance, that there was 
some great deliverance in reservation ; so 1 sat apart 
by myself, and I spent the night in inward thanksgiving 
for what had been already done. Nor was tliis confi- 
dence long without its reward. 

In the morning a brother of one of my fellow-suffer- 
ers coming to condole with him, it being generally re- 
ported that we were all doomed to die, he happened 
to see the bar lying on the street, and, taking it up, 
hid it till he bad gone into a shop and provided him- 
self with a cord. He then hastened to us, gave us the 
cord, and making whnt speed he could, brought the 
iron in his plaid ; and, we having lowered the string 
from the window, he fastened the bar to it, and we 
drew it up undiscovered, and reset it in its place, by 
which the defect could not be seen by any one, not 
even from the street. 

That morning, by the providence which was visi- 
ble in this, became, in our prison, a season indeed of 
light and gratulation ; and the day passed with us as a 
Sabbath to our spirits. The anvils of Fear were 
bushed, and the shuttles in the looms of Anjsiety were 
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at rest, while Hope again walked abroad in those sunny 
fields where, amidst vernal blossoms and shining dews, 
she expatiates on the delights of the flowing cluster 
and the ripened fruit. 

The joung man, who had been so guided to find 
the bar of iron, concerted with another friend of his 
to be in readiness at night on a signal from us, to mas* 
ter the sentinel. And at the time appointed they did 
so ; and it happened that the soldier was the same hu- 
mane Englisher, Jack Windsor, who had allowed me 
to escape at Kilmarnock, and he not only remained si- 
lent, but even when relieved from his post, said no* 
thing ; so that, to the number of more than twenty, 
we lowered ourselves into the street and escaped. 

But the city gates at that hour being shut, there 
was no egress from the town, and many of us knew 
not where to hide ourselves till the morning. Such 
was my condition ; and wandering up and down for 
some time, at last I turned into the Blackfriars-wynd, 
where I saw a lic^ht in a window : on looking around I 
beheld, by that light, engraven on the lintel of an op- 
posite door, '* In the Lord is my hope." 

Heartened by the singular providence that was so 
manifest in that cheering text, I went to the door 
and knocked, and a maiden answered to the knock- 
ing. 

I told her what I was, and whence I had come, and 
entreated her to have compassion, and shelter me for 
the night. 

" Alas !" said she, " what can hae sent you here, 
for this is a bishop's house !" 

I was astounded to hear that I had been so led into 
the lion^s den ; but ( saw pity in the countenance of 
the damsel, and I told her that I was the father of the 
poor youth whose head had been carried by the execu- 
tioner through the town the day before, and that I 
could not but believe Providence had sent me thither ; 
for surely no one would ever think of searching for 
me in a bishop^s house. 

Greatly moved by what I said, she bade me softly 
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follow her, and she led me to a solitary and ruinous 
chamber. She then retired, but presently returned 
with some refreshment, which having placed on an 
old chest, she bade God be with me, and went 
away. 

With a spirit of inexpressible admiration and 
thanksgiving t partook of that repast, and then laying 
myself down on the bare floor, was blessed with the 
enjoyment of a downy sleep. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

I SLEPT in that ruinous room in the Bishop^s houi^c 
till far in the morning, when, on going to the window 
with the intent of dropping myself into the wynd, I 
saw that it was ordained and required of me to remain 
where I then was ; for the inmates of the houses fore> 
nent were all astir at their respective vocations; and at 
the foot of the wynd, looking straight up, was a change- 
house, into which there was, even at that early hour, 
a great resorting of bein elderly citizens for their 
dram and snap. Moreover, at the head of the wynd, 
an aged carlin, with a distaff in her arms and a 
whorl in her hand, sat on a doorstep tending a stand of 
apples and comfits ; so that, to a surety, had I made 
any attempt to escape by the window, I must have 
been seen by some one, and laid hold of. I there- 
fore retired back into the obscurity of the chamber, 
and sat down again on the old kistlid, to abide the is- 
sues that w€re in reservation for me. I had not, how- 
ever, been long there, till I beard the voices of per- 
sons entering into the next chamber behind where 1 
was sitting, and 1 soon discerned by their courtesies 
of speech, that they were Lords of the Privy Council, 
who had come to walk with the Bishop to the palace, 
where a council was summoned in sudden haste 
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(hat morning. The matter whereof they discoursed 
was not at first easily made out, for they were con* 
versing on it when they entered ; but I very soon ga- 
thered that it boded no good to tbe covenanted cause 
nor to the hberties of Scotland. 

** What you remark, Aberdeen," said one, " is very 
just ; man and wife are tbe same person ; and although 
Queensberry has observed, that the revenue requires 
the penalties, and that husbands ought to pay for their 
wives, I look not on the question in that light ; for it 
is not right, in my opinion, that the revenues of the 
crown should be in any degree dependent on fines 
and forfeitures. But the Presbyterians are a sect 
whose main principle is rebellion, and it would be 
happy for the kingdom were the whole race rooted 
out ; indeed I am quite of the Duke of YorkV ojpi- 
nioo, that there will be little peace among us till the 
Lowlands are made a hunting-field, and therefore am 
I as earnest as Queensberry that the fines should be 
enforced." 

" Certainty, my Lord Perth,'' replied Aberdeen, 
*^ it is not to be denied, that, what with their Cove- 
nants, aitd Solemn Leagues, and Gospel pretensions, 
the Presbyterians are dangerous and bad subjects ; and 
though t shall not go so far as to say, with the Duke, 
that the Lowlands should be laid waste, 1 doubt i^ 
there be a loyal subject west the castle of Edinburgh. 
Still the office which I have the honour to hold does 
not allow me to put any interpretation on the law dif- 
ferent from the terms in which the sense is conceived." 

" Then," said Perth, ''if there is any doubt about 
the terms, the law must be altered ; for, unless we 
can effectually crush the Presbyterians, the Duke will 
assuredly have a rough accession. And it is belter 
to strangle the lion in his nofiage than to encounter 
him in his full growth." 

" I fear, my Lord," replied the Earl of Aberdeen, 

^' that the Presbyterians are stronger already than we 

are willing to let ourselves believe. The attempt to 

make them accept the Episcopalian establishment ba« 

14* 
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now been made, without intermission, for more than 
twenty years, and they are even less submissire than 
they were at the beginning.'' 

" Yes, I confess," said Lord Perth, " that they are 
most unreasonably stubborn. It is truly melancholy 
to see what fools many sensible men make of them- 
selves about the forms of worship, especially about 
those of a religion so ungentlemanly as the Presbyte- 
rian, which has no respect for the degrees af rank, nei- 
ther out nor ia the church.'' 

" I'm afraid, Perth,'' replied Aberdeen laughing, 
'^ that what you say is applicable both to the King 
and his brother; for, between ourselves, I do not 
think there are two persons in the realm who attach 
so much importance to forms as tl^ey do*'' 

" Not the King, my Lord, not the King !" cri«d 
Perth ; '^ Charles is too much a man of the world to 
trouble himself about any such trifles." 

" They are surely not trifles, for they overturned 
his father's throne^ and are shaking his own," replied 
Aberdeen emphatically. ^' Pray, have you heard any 
thing of Ai^yle lately ?" 

"O yes," exclaimed Perth merrily; "a capital 
story. He has got in with a rich burgomaster's frow 
at Amsterdam ; and she has guilders enow to indem- 
nify him for the loss of half the Highlands." 

•* Ay," replied Aberdeen, " I do not like that ; for 
there has been of late a flocking of the Presbyterian 
malcontents to Holland, and the Prince of Orange 
gives them a better reception than an honest man 
should do, standing as he does, both with respect to 
the crown and the Duke. This, take my word for it, 
Perth, is not a thing to be laughed at." 

" All that, Aberdeen, only shows the necessity of 
exterminating these cufscd Presbyterians. We sliall 
have no peace in Scotland till they are swept clean 
away* it is not to be endured that a King shall not 
rule his own kingdom as he pleases. How would 
Argyle, and there was no man prouder in his jurisdic- 
tions, have liked had his tenants covenanted a^inst 
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bim as the Presbyterians have so iDSultipgly done 
against his Majesty's government? Let every man 
bring the question home to his own business and bo- 
som, and the answer will be a short one, i>own with 
the Presbyterians /" , 

Whil^ they were thus speaking, and I need not ad- 
vert to what passed in my breast as I overheard them, 
Patterson the Bishop of Edinburgh came in ; and with 
many interjections, mingled ^ith wishes for a calm 
procedure, he told the Lords pfour escape. He was 
indeed, to do him justice, a man of some repute for 
plausibility, and take him all in all for a prelate, he 
was, in truth, not void of the charities of human na- 
ture, compared with others of his sect* 

" Your news," said the Lord Perth to him, " does 
not surprise me. The societies, as the Cameronians 
are called, have inserted their roots and feelers every 
where. Rely upon't. Bishop Patterson, that, unless 
we chop off the whole connexions of the conspiracy, 
you can hope neither for homage nor reverence in 
your appointihents;" 

" I could wish,'' replied the Bishop, " that some 
experiment were made of a gentler course than has 
hitherto been tried. It is now a long time since force 
was first employed : perhaps, were his Royal High* 
ness to slacken the severities, conformity would lose 
some of its terrors in the eyes of the misguided Pros- -, 
by terians ; at all events, a more lenient policy could 
do no harm ; and if it did no good, it would at least 
be free from those .imputed cruelties, which are sup- 
posed to justify the long-continued resistance that has 
brought the royal authority into such difficulties.^' 

At this juncture of their conversation a gentleman 
announced, that his master was ready to proceed with 
them to the palace, and they forthwitb retired. Thus 
did I obtain a glimpse of the inner mind of the Privy 
Council, by which I clearly saw, that what with those 
members who satisfied their consciences as to iniqui; 
. iy^ because it was made seemingly lawful by human 
statutes, and what with those who, like Lord Pei:tb« 
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considered the kingdom the King's estate, and the 
people his tenantry, not the subjects of laws by which 
he was hound as much as they ;' together with those 
others who, like the Bishop, considered mercy and 
justice as expedients of state policy, that there was no 
hope for the peace and religious liberties of the Pres- 
byterians, merely by resistance; and I, from that 
time, began to think it was only through the instru- 
mentality of the Prince of Orange, then heir-presump- 
tive to the crown, failing James Stuart, Duke of York^ 
that my vow could be effectually brought to pass. 



CHAPTER XXXVl. 

As soon as those of the. Privy Council had, with 
their attendants, left the house, and . proceeded to join 
the Duke of York in the palace, the charitable dam^ 
sel came to me, and conveyed me^ undiscovered, 
through the hall and into the Cowgate, inhere, she had 
provided a man, a friend of her own, one Charles 
Brownlee, who had been himself in the hands of tht; 
Philistines, to conduct me out of the town ; and by 
him I was guided in safety through the Cowgate, and 
put into a house just without the same, where his mo- 
ther resided. 

" Here," said he, ^ it will be as well for you to 
bide out the daylight, and being now forth the town- 
wall, ye^iican gang whare ye like unquestioned in the 
gloaming." And so saying he went away, leaving mu 
with his mother, an ancient matron, with something 
of the remnant of ladyness about her, yet was she not 
altogether an entire gentlewoman, though at the first 
glimpse she had the look of one of the very highest 
•effree. 

Notwithstanding, however, that apparition of finery 
which was about her, she was in truth and in heart a 



sincere woman, and bad, in the better days of her 
younger years, been, as she rehearsed to me, gentle- 
woman to the Countess of At^le^s mother, and was 
on a footing of cordiality with divers ladies of the bed- 
chamber of what she' called the thre^ nobilities, 
meaning those of Scotland, England, and Ireland ; 
so that I saw there might by her be opened a mean of 
espial into the camp of the adversaries. So I told her 
of my long severe malady, and the shock I had suffered 
by what 1 had seen of my martyred son, and entreat- 
ed that she would allow me to abide with her until 
my spirits were more composed. 

Mrs. Brownlee having the compassion of a Chris- 
tian, and the tenderness of her gentle sex, was moved 
by my story, and very readily consented. Instead 
therefore of going forth at random in the evening, as 
I was at one time mindet, I remained in Jber hpuse ; 
where indeed could I at that time flee in the hope 
of finding any place of refuge ? But although this 
was adopted on the considerations of human reason, 
it was nevertheless a link in the chain of providential 
methods by which I was to achieve the fulfilment of 
my vow. 

The house of Mrs. Brownlee being, as I have in- 
timated, nigh to the gate of the city, I saw from the 
window all that went into and came out therefrom ; 
and the same afternoon 1 had visible evidence of the 
temper wherewith the Duke^ of York and bis coun- 
sellors had been actuated tKat day at Holyrood, in 
consequence of the manner in which we had been de- 
livered from' prison ; — for Jack Windsor, the poor 
sentinel who was on guard when we escaped by the 
window, was brought out, supported by two of his 
companions, his feet having been so crushed in tho 
torturous boots before the Council, during his exami* 
nation anent us, that he could scarcely mark them 
to the ground ; his hands were also bound in cloths, 
through which the blood was still oozing, from the 
pressure of those dreadful thumbikins of iron that 
were so often used ifi tho&e days to screw accusations 
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oift of honest men. A sympathizing crowd followed 
the destroyed sufierer, and the sight for a little while 
afflicted me with sore regret. But when I considered 
the compassion that the people showed for him, I was 
filled with a^ftrange satisfaction, deducing therefrom 
encouraging persuasions, that every new sin of the 
persecutors removed a prop from their own power, 
making its overthrow more and more inevitable. 

While i was peering from the window in these re- 
flections, I saw Quintin Fuliarton, the grandson of 
John Fuliarton of Dykedivots, in the street, and 
knowing that from the time of Bothwell-brigg he had 
been joined with that zealous and martyred youths 
Richard Cameron, and was, as Robin Brown told 
me, among other acquaintances at Airsmoss, 1 entreat- 
ed Mrs. Srownlee to go after him and bid him come 
to me, — which he readily did, and we had a mourn- 
lul communing for some time. 

He told me the particulars of my gallant Joseph's 
death, and that it was by the command of Claver- 
house himself that the brave stripling's head was cut 
off and sent in ignominy to Edinburgh ; where, by or- 
der of the Privy Council, it was placed on the Ne- 
therbow. 

^ What I hae suffered from that man," said T, 
" Heaven may pardon, but I can neither foi^et nor 
fomve." 

" The judgment time's coming," replied Quintin 
Fuliarton ; '^ and your part in it, Kingan Gilhaize, as- 
suredly will not be forgotten, for in the heavens there 
is a Doer of justice and an Avenger of wrongs.'* 

And then he proceeded to tell me, that on the fol- 
lowing afternoon there was to be a meeting of the 
heads of the Cameronian societies, with Mr. Ren- 
wick, in a dell of the Esk, about half a mile above 
LasWade, to consult what ought to be done, the pur- 
suit and persecution being so hot against them, that 
life was become a burden, and their minds desperate. 

" We hae many friens," said he, " in Edinburgh, 
and I am intrusted to warn them to the meeting, which 
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U the end of my coming to the town ; and maybe, 
Ringan Gilhaize, yeUl no bbjek yoursel to be 
there?" 

'* I will be there, Quintin Fullarton,'' said I ; " and 
in the strength of the Lord I will cometmrmed, with 
a weapon of more might than the sword, and more 
terrible than the ball that flieth unseen." 

^' What mean you, Ringan V^ said he, compassion- 
ately ; for he knew of my infirmity, and thought that 
I was still fevered in the mind. But I told him, that, 
for some time, feeling myself unable for warlike en- 
terprises, I had meditated on a way to perplex our 
guilty adversaries, the which was to menace them 
with retaliation, for resistance alone was no longer 
enough. 

" We have disowned Charles Stuart as our king,'^ 
said I, " and we must wage war accordingly. But go 
3'onr ways, and execute your purposes; aad by the 
time you return this way, 1 shall have a paper ready, 
the sending fofth of which will strike terror' into the 
brazen hearts of our foes.'V 

I perceived that he was still dubious of me ; but 
nevertheless he promised to call as he came back ; and 
having gone away, 1 set myself down and drew up that 
declaration, wherein, after again calmly disowning the 
royal authority of Charles Stuart, we admonished our 
sanguinary persecutors, that, for self-preservation, we 
would retaliate according to our power, and the de- 
gree of guilt on such privy counsellors, lords of justi- 
ciary, officers, and soldiers, their abettors and infor- 
mers, whose hands, should continue to be imbrued in 
ourblood. And on the return of -Quintin Fullarton, I 
gave the paper to him, that it might be seen and con- 
sidered by Mr. Renwick and others, previous to of- 
fering it to the consideration of the meeting. 

He read it over very sedately, and folded it up, and 
put it in the crown of his bonnet without saying a 
word : but several times, whil6 he was reading, he cast 
his eyes towards me : and when he rose to go away, 
he said, — " Ringan Gilhaize, you have endured much, 
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but verily if this thii^ can be brought to pass, jour 
own and all our sufferings will soon be richly re- 
ven^d. 

"Wot iwengcd,'' said I ; "revenge, Quintin Ful- 
larton, bectmes not Christian men ; but we shall be 
the executioners of the just judgments of Him whose 
ministers are flaming fires, and pestilence, and war, 
and storms, and perjured kings." 

Widi these words we parted ; and next morning, 
by break of day, I rose, after the enjoyment of a sola- 
cing sleep, such as 1 had not known for many days, 
and searched my way across the fields toward Las- 
wade. 1 did not, however, enter the clachan, but 
lingered among the woods till the afternoon, when, 
descending towards the river, I walked leisurely up 
the banks, where I soon fell in with others of the as- 
sociated friends. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The place where we met was a deep glen, the 
scroggy sides whereof were as if rocks, and trees, and 
brambles, with here and there a yellow primrose and 
a blue hyacinth between, had been thrown by some 
wild architect into many a difficult and fantastical 
form. Over a ledge of rock fell the bright wa- 
ters of the Esk, and in the clear linn the trouts shut- 
tled from stone and crevice, dreading the persecutions 
of the angler, who,in.the luxury of his pastime, heed- 
^tfa not what they may in their cool element suffer. 

It was then the skirt of the afternoon, about the 
time when the sweet breathing of flowers and boughs 
first begins to freshen to the gentle senses, and the 
shadows deepen in the cliffs of the rocks, and darken 
among the bushes. The yellow sunbeams were still 
bright on the flickering leaves of a few trees, which 
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here and there raised their tufty heads abore the glen ; , 
bat iQ the hollow of the chasm the evening had com- 
menced, and the sobriety of the fragrant twilight was ' 
coming OD. 

As we assembled one by one, we said little to each 
other. Some indeed said nothing, nor even shook 
hands, but went and seated themselves on the rocks, 
round which the limped waters were swirling with 
a soft and pleasant din,asif they solicited tranquillity. 
For myself, I had come with the sternest intents, and 
I neither noticed nor spoke to any one ; but going to 
the brink of the linn, 1 sat myself down in a gloom}' 
liook, and was sullen, that the scene was not better 
troubled into unison with the resentful mood of my 
spirit. 

' At last Mr. Renwick came, and when he had de- 
scended into the dell, where we. were gathered toge- 
ther, after speaking a few words of courtesy to cer- 
tain of his acquaintance, he went to a place on^ the 
shelvy side of the glen, and took his station between 
two birch trees. 

" I will be short with yeu, friends," said he ; " for 
here we are too nigh unto the adversaries to hazard 
ourselves in any long debate ; and therefore I will tell 
you, as a man speaking the honesty that is within him, 
I neither can nor do approve of the paper that 1 
understand some among you desire we should send 
forth. I have, however, according to what was exhi- 
bited to me in private, brought here a proclamation, 
such as those who are most vehement among us wish 
to propound ; but I still leave it with yourselves 
to determine whether or not it should be adopted — 
entering, as I here do, my caveat as an individual 
against it^ This paper will cut off all hope of recon- 
ciliation — ^we have already disowned King Charles, 
it is true ; but this implies, that we are also resolved 
to avenge, even unto blood and death, whatsoever in- 
jury we may in our own persons and friends be sub- 
jected to suner. 1 1 pledges us to a war of revenge and 
extermination; and we have to consider, before wc 

Vofc. II. 15 
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wage the same, the streDgth of our adrenary — the 
cmt of his couDsellors — ^and the malice with which 
their fears and their hatred will inspire them. For 
my own part, fellow-sufferers, I do doubt if there be 
any warrandice in the Scriptures for such a defiance 
as this paper contains, and I would fain entreat you to 
reflect, whether it be not better to keep the door of 
reconciliation open, than to shut it for ever, as the pro* 
mulgation of this retaliatory edict will assuredly do.^' 

The earnest manner in which Mr. Renwick thus 
delivered himself had a powerful effect, and many 
thought as he did, and several rose and said that it was 
not Christian to bar the door on peace, and to shut 
out even the chance of contrition on the part of the 
King and his ministers. 

I heard what they said — I listened to what they ar- 
gued — and I allowed then) to tell that they were wil- 
ling to agree to more moderate councils ; but I could 
abide no more. 

^'Moderation ! — You, Mr. Renwick," said 1, " coun- 
sel moderation — ^you recommend the .door of peace 
to be still kept open — ^yoti doubt if the Scriptures war- 
rant us to undertake revenge ; and you hope that our 
forbearance may work to repentance among our ene- 
mies. Mr. Renwick, you have hitherto been a preach- 
er, not a sufferer ; with you the resistance to Charles 
Stuart^s government has been a thing of doctrine — of 
no more than doctrine, Mr. Renwick — with us it is a 
consideration of facts. Judge ye therefore between 
yourself and us, — I say between yourself and us ; for 
I ask no other judge to decide, whether we are not, 
by all the laws of God and man, justified in avowing, 
that we mean to do as we are done by. 

'^ And, Mr. Renwick, you will call to mind, that in this 
sore controversy, the cause of debate came not from 
us. We were peaceable Christians, enjoying the shade . 
of the vine and the fig-tree of the Gospel, planted by 
the care and cherished by the blood of our forefathers, 
protected by the laws, and gladdened in our protec* 
tion by the oaths and the covenants which the King 
had aworn to maintain. The Presbyterian freedom of 
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worship was our property, — ^we were in possession 
and enjoyment, no man could call our right to it in 
question, — ^the King had yowed, as a condition before 
be was allowed to receive the crown, that he would 
preserve it. Yet, for more than twenty years, there 
has been a most cruel, fraudulent, and outrageous en- 
deavour instituted, and carried on, to deprive us of 
that freedom and birthright. We were asking no 
new thing from Government, we were taking no 
step to disturb Government, we were in peace with 
all men, when Government, with the principles of a 
robber and the cruelty of a tyrant, demanded of us 
to surrender those immunities of conscience which 
our fathers had earned and defended ; to deny the 
Gospel as it is written in the Evangelists, and to 
accept the commentary of Charles Stuart, a man who 
has had no respect to the most solemn oaths, and of 
James Sharp, the apostate of St. Andrews, whose 
crimes provoked a deed, that but for their crimson 
hue, no man could have doubted to call a most foul 
murder. The King and his crew, Mr. Ren wick, aie, 
to the indubitable judgment of all just men, the causers 
and the aggressors in the existing difference between 
his subjects and him. In so far, therefore, if blame 
there be, it lieth not with us nor in our cause. 

*^ But, sir, not content with attempting to wrest from 
us our inherited freedom of religious worship, Charles 
Stuart and his abettors have pursued the courageous 
constancy with which we have defended the same, 
with more animosity than they ever did any crime. I 
speak not to you, Mr. Renwick, of your own outcast 
condition, — perhaps you delight in the perils of mar- 
tyrdom ; I speak not to those around us, who, in their 
persons, their substance, and their families, have en- 
dured the torture, poverty, and irremediable disho- 
nour, — ^they may be meek and hallowed men, willing 
to endure. But I call to mind what I am and was my- 
self. 1 think of my auiet home, — it is all ashes. I 
remember my brave nrst-born, — he was slain at Botiir 
well-brigg. Why need f speak of my honest brother ; 
the waves of the ocean, commissioned by our perse- 
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cutors/ have triumphed oyer him in the cold sea^ oC 
the Orkneys ; and as for my wife, what was she to you ? 
Ye cannot be greatly disturbed that she is in her grave. 
No, ye are quiet, calm, and prudent persons ; it would 
be a most indiscreet thing of you, you who have suf- 
fered no wrongs yourselves, to stir on her account; 
and then how unreasonable 1 should be, were I to 
speak of two fair and innocent maidens. — It is weak 
of me to weep, though they were my daughters. O 
men and Christians, brothers, fathers ! but ye are con- 
tent to bear with such wrongs, and I alone of all here 
ma^ go to the gates of the cities, and try to discover 
which of the martyred heads mouldering there belongs 
to a son or a friend. Nor is it of any account whe- 
ther the bones of those who were so dear to us, be 
exposed with the remains of malefactors, or laid in 
the sacred grave. To the dead all places are alike ; 
and to the slave what signifies who is master. Let us 
^therefore foi^et the past,«-^let uh keep open the door 
of reconciliation, — smother all the wrongs we have 
endured, and kiss the proud foot of the trampler. We 
have our lives ; we have been spared ; the merciless 
bloodhounds have not yet reached us. Let us there- 
fore be humble and thankful, and cry to Charles 
Stuart, O King, live for ever ! — for he has but cast 
us into a fiery furnace and a lion's den. 

^Mn truth, friends, Mr. Renwick is quite right. 
This feeling of indignation against our oppressors is a 
most imprudent thing. If we desire to enjoy our own 
contempt, and to deserve the derision of men, and to 
merit the abhorrence of Heaven, let us yield ourselves 
to all that Charles Stuart and his sect require. We 
can do nothing better, nothing so meritorious, nothing 
by which we can so reasonably hope for punishment 
here and condemnation hereafter. But if there is one 
man at this meeting, — i am speaking not of shapes and 
forms, but of feelings, — if there is one here that feels 
as men were wont to feel, he will draw his sword, and 
gay with me. Wo to the house of Stuart ! Wo to the 
oppressors ! Blood for blood ! Judge and avenge our 
cause, O Lord !" 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Thb meeting, witb one accord, agreed that the decla- 
ration should go forth ; and certain of those who were 
ready writers, being proykled with implements, retired 
apart to make copies, while Mr. Renwick, with the re- 
mainder, joined together in prayer* 

By the time he had made an end, the task of the 
writers was finished, and then lots were cast to see 
whom the Lord would appoint to affix the declaration 
on the trones and kirk doors of the towns where the 
rage of the persecutors burnt the fiercest, and He 
being pleased to choose me for one to do the duty at 
Edinbui^h, I returned in the gloaming back to the 
house of Mrs. Brownlee, to abide the convenient 
season which I knew in the fit time would be prepared. 
Nor was it long till the same was brought to pass, as I 
shall now briefly proceed to set down. 

Heron Brownlee, who, as 1 have narrated, brought 
me to his mother's house, was by trade a tailor, and 
kept his cloth-shop in the Canoogate, some six doors 
lower down than St. Mary's Wynd, just after passing 
the fieshers' stocks below the Netherbow; for in 
those days, when this court was at Holy rood, that part 
of the town was a place of great resort to the gallants, 
and all such as afiected a courtly carriage. And it hap- 
pened that, on the morning after the meeting, a pro- 
clamation was sent forth, describing the persons and 
clothing of the prisoners who had escaped from the 
tolbooth with me, threatening grievous penalties to 
all who dared to harbour them. This Heron Brown- 
lee seeing affixed on the cheek of the Netherbow, 
came and told me ; whereupon, after conferring with 
him, it was agreed that he should^ provide for me s 
suit of town^-Uke clothes, and at the second-hand, 
that they might not cause observance by any novelty. 

15 
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This was in another respect needfal ; for my health 
being in a frail state, i stood in want of the hate- 
some cordial of fresh air, whereof I could not Tenture 
to taste bat in the dusk of the evening. 

He accordingly prodded the apparel, and when 
clothed therewith, I made bold to go out in the broad 
daylight, and even ventured to mingle with the multi- 
tude in the garden of the palace, who went daily there 
in the afternoon to see the nobles and ladies of the 
court walking with their pageantries, while the Duke's 
musicants solaced them with melodious airs and the 
delights of sonorous harmony. And it happened on the 
third time I went thither, that a cry arose of the Duke 
coming from the garden to the palace, and all the on- 
lookers pressed to sec him. 

As he advanced, I saw several persons presenting 

factitious into his hands, which he gave, without then 
ooking at, to the Lord Perth, whom I knew again by 
his voice ; and I was directed, as by a thought of in- 
spiration, to present, in like manner, a copy of our de- 
claration, which I always carried about with me ; so 
placing myself among a crowd of petitions, onlookers, 
and servants, that formed an avenue across the road 
leading from the Canongate to the Abbey kirk-yard, 
and between the garden yett and the yett that opened 
into the front court of the palace. As the Duke re- 
turned out of the garden, T gave him the paper ; bill: 
instead of handing it to the Lord Perth, as I bad hoped 
he would do, he held it in his own hand, by whmh I 
perceived that if he had noticed by whom it was pre- 
sented, and looked at it before he went into the palace, 
I would speedily be seized on the spot, unless I could 
accomplish my escape. 

But how to effect that was no easy thing ; for the 
multitude around was very great, and but three narrow 
yetts allowed of egress from the enclosure-^one lead- 
' ing into the garden— -one to the palace*— and the other 
into the Canongate. I therefore calmly put my trust 
in Him who alone could sare me, and remained, as it 
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were/an indilferent spectator, followiog the Dtike with 
an anxioas eye* 

Haying passed from the garden into the court, the 
maltitade followed him with great eagerness, and I 
also went in with them, and walked very deliberately 
across the front of the palace to the southeast corner, 
where there was a postern door that opened into the 
road leading to the King's park from the Cowgate- 
port, along the outside of the town wall. 1 then 
mended my pace, but not to any remarkable degree, 
and so returned to the house of Mrs. Brownlee. 

Scarcely was 1 well in, when Heron, her son, came 
flying to her with a report that a man was seized in 
the palace garden who had threatened the Duke's life, 
and he was fearful lest it had been me ; and I was 
much grieved by these tidings, in case any honest man 
should be put to the torture on my account ; but the 
Lord had mercifully ordained it otherwise. 

In the course of the night, Heron Brownlee, after 
closing his shop, came again and told me that no one 
had been taken, but that some person in the multitude 
had given the Duke a dreadful paper which had 
caused great consternation and panic ; and that a coun- 
cil was sitting at that late hour with the Duke, ex- 
presses, having arrived with accounTs of the same pa- 
per having been seen on the doors of many churches 
both in Nith'sdale and the shire of Ayr. The alarm 
indeed raged to such a degree among all those who 
knew in their consciences how they merited the doom 
we had pronounced, that it was said the very looks of 
many were withered as with a pestilent vapour. 

Y6t, though terrified at the vengeance declared 
against their guilt, neither the Duke nor the Privy 
Council were to be deterred from their malignant 
work. The curse of infatuation was upon them, and 
instead of changing the rule which had caused the 
desperation that they dreaded, they heated the fur- 
nace of persecution sevenfold ; and voted. That who- 
soever owned or refused to disown the declaration, 
should bo pot to death in the presence of two wit- 
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netsest tiuHigh unarmed when taken; and the soldiers 
were not only ordered to enforce the iest, but were 
instrQCted to pat such as adhered to the declaration 
at once to the sword, and to slay those who refused 
to disown it ; and women were ordered to be drown* 
ed« But oiy pen sickens with the recital of horrors, 
and 1 shall pass by the dreadful' things that ensued, 
with only remarking, that these ' bloody instructions 
consummated the doom of the Stuarts ; for scarcely 
were they well published, when the Duke hastened to 
London, and soon after hismansworn brother Charles,^ 
the great author of all our woes, was cut off by poison, 
as it was most currently believed, and the Duke pro- 
claimed King in his stead. What change we obtained 
by the calamity of his accession will not require many 
sentences to unfold. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

As soon as if was known abroad that Charles the 
Second was dead, the Covenanters, who bad taken 
refuge in Holland from the Persecution, assembled to 
consult what ought then to be done. For the papist, 
James Stuart, on the death of his brother, had caused 
himself to be proclaimed King of Scotland, without 
taking those oaths by which alone he could be entitled 
to assume the Scottish crown. 

At the head of this congregation was the Earl of 
Argyle, who some years before, had incurred the aver- 
sion of the tyrant to such a degree, that, by certain of 
those fit tools for any crime, then in dismal abun- 
dance about the court of Holyrood, he had procured 
his condemnation as a traitor, and would have brought 
him to the scaffold, had the Earl not fortunately ef- 
fected his escape. And it was resolved by that con- 
gr^ation, that the principal personages then present 
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should form themselves into a Coancil, to concert the 
the requisite measures for the deliverance of their na- 
tive land ; the immediate issue of which was, that a 
descent should be made by Argyle among his vassals, 
in order to draw together a sufficient host to enable 
them to' wage war against the Usurper, for so they 
lawfully and rightly denominated James Stuart. 

The first hint that I gleaned of this design was 
through the means of Mrs. Brownlee. She was in- 
vited one afternoon by the gentlewoman of the Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, the EarPs daughter-in-law, to view 
certain articles of female bravery which had been 
sent from Holland by his Lordship to her mistress, and, 
as her custom was, she, on her return home, descanted 
at large of all that she had seen and heard. 

The receipt^ at that juncture, of such gear from the 
Earl of Ai^yle, by such a Judith of courage and wis- 
dom as the Lady Sophia Lindsay, seemed to me very 
remarkable, and I could not but jealous that there was 
something about it like the occttkation of^a graver 
correspondence. I therefore began to question Mrs.^ 
Brownlee how the paraphernalia had come, and what 
the Earl, according to the last accounts, was doing ; 
which led her to expatiate on many thi^^s, though 
vague and desultory, that were yet in concordance 
with what I had overheard the Lord Perth say to the 
Earl of Aberdeen in the bishop's house : in the end, 
I gathered that the presents were brought over by the 
skipper of a sloop, one Roderick Macfarlane, whom 
I forthwith determined to see, in order to pick from 
him what mtelligence i could, without being at the 
time weH aware in what manner the same would prove 
useful* I felt myself, however, stirred from within to 
do so; and I had hitherto, in all that concerned my 
avenging vow, obeyed every instinctive impulse. 

Accordingly, next morning, I went early to the 
shore of Leitb, and soon found the vessel and Rode- 
rick Mackfarlane, to whom 1 addressed myself> in- 
quiring, as if I intended to go thither, when he wa9 
likely to depart again for Amsterdam, 
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While I wai speaking to him, I observed somethiog 
in bis mien above his Qondition ; and that his hands 
were fair and delicate, unlike those of men inured to 
maritime labour* He perceived that I was particabur 
in my inspection, and his countenance became trou- 
bled, and he looked as if be wist not what to do. 

^' Fear no ill,'' said I to him; ^^1 am one in the 
jaws of jeopardy ; in sooth, I have no intent to pass 
into Holland, but only to learn whether there be any 
hope that the Earl of Argyle aad those with him will 
try to help their covenanted brethren at home." 

On hearing me speak so openly, the countenance of 
the man brightened, and after eyeing me with a sharp 
scrutiny, he invited me to come down into the body 
of the bark, where we had some frank communion, 
his confidence being won by the plain tale of who I 
was and what I had endured. The Lord indeed was 
, pleased, throughout that period of fears and tribula- 
tion, marvellously to endow the persecuted with a sin- 
gular and sympathetic ifistinet, whereby they were 
enabled at once to discern their friends ; for the dan- 
gers and difficulties, to which we were subject in our 
intercourse, afibrded no time for those testimonies and 
experiences that on ordinary occasions are required to 
open the hearts of men to one another. 

After some general discourse, Roderick Macfarlane 
told me that his vessel, though seemingly only for traffic, 
had been hired by a certain Madam Smith in Amster- 
dam, and was manned by Highlanders of a degree 
above the common, for the purpose of opening a cor- 
respondence between Argyle and his friends in Scot- 
land. Whereupon I proffered myself to assist in ev 
tablishing a communication with the heads and lead- 
ers of the Covenanters in the West Country, and 
particularly with Mi*. Renwick and his associates, the 
Cameronians, who, though grievously scattered and 
hunted, were yet able to do great things in the way 
of conveying letters, or of intercepting the emissaries 
and agents of the Privy Council, that might be em- 
ployed to contravene the Earl's projects. 
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Thus it was that I came to be concerned in Ar- 
gjrle^s unfortunate expedition — if that can be called 
unfortunate, which, thoagh in itself a failure, yet 
ministered to make the scattered children df the 
Covenant again co-operate for the achievement of 
their common freedom. Doubtless the expedition 
was undertaken before the persecuted were sufficient- 
ly ripened to be of any effective service. The Earl 
counted overmuch on the spirit which the Persecu- 
tion had raised; he thought that the weight of tljie 
tyranny had compressed us all into one body. But, 
alas ! it had been so great, that it bad not only bruised, 
but broken us asunder into many pieces; and time, 
and care, and much persuasioui were all requisite to 
solder the fragments together. 

As the spring advanced, being, in the manner rela- 
ted, engaged in furthering the purposes of the exiled 
Covenanters,! prepared, through the instrumentality of 
divers friends, matiy in the West Country to be in 
readiness to join the EarFs standard of deliverance. 
It is not, however, to be disguised, that the work went 
on but slowly, and that the people heard of the intend- 
ed descent with something like an actionless wonder- 
~ment, in consequence of those by whom it had been 
planned not sending forth any declaration of their 
views and intents. And this indisposition, especially 
among the Cameronians, became a settled reluctance, 
when, after the Earl had reached Campbelton, he pub- 
lished/that purposeless proclamation, whereinjhough 
the wrongs and woes of the kingdom were pithily re- 
cited, the nature of the redress proposed was in no 
manner manifest. It was plain indeed^ by many signs, 
that the Lord's time was not yet come for the work to 
thrive. 

The divisions in Argyle's councils were greater 
even than those among the different orders into which 
the Covenanters had been long split — the very Came- 
ronians might have been sooner persuaded to refrain 
from insisting on points of doctrine and opinion, at 
least till the adversary was overthrown, than those 
who were with the ill-fated Earl to act with union 
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among tbemselves. In a word, all about the expedi- 
tion was confusion and perplexity, and the omens and 
auguries of ruin, showed how much it wanted the fa- 
vour that is better than the strength of numbersy or the 
wisdom of mighty men. But to proceed. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Sir John Cochrane, one of those who were with 
Argyle, bad, by some espial of his own, a correspond- 
ence with divers of the Covenanters in the shire of 
Ayr ; and be was so heartened by their representa- 
tions of the spirit among them, that be ui^ged, and 
overcame the Earl, to let him make a trial on that 
coast before waiting; till the Highlanders were roused. 
Accordingly, with the three ships and the men they 
had brought from Holland, he went towards Largs, ' 
famed in old time for a great battle fought there^ but, 
on arriving opposite to the shore, he found it guarded 
by the powers and forces of the government, inso- 
much, that be was fain to direct his course fartlier up 
the river; and weighing anchor sailed for Greenock. 

It happened at ihh Juncture, after conferring with 
several of weight among the Cameronians, that i went 
to Greenock for the purpose oT taking shipping for any 
place where I was likely to find Argyle, in order to 
represent to him, that, unless there was a clear ac- 
count of what he and others with him proposed to do, 
he could expect no co-operation from the societies ; 
and I reached the town just as the three ships were 
coming in sight. 

1 had not well alighted from my horse at Dugal 
M'Vicar the smith's public, — the best house it is in the 
town, and slated. It stands beside an oak-tree on the 
open shore, below the Mansion-house-brae, above the 
place where the mariners boil their tar-pots. As I was 
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saying, I had not well alighted there, when a sqaadroti 
of certain time-serving and preiatic-inclined heritors 
of the shire of Renfrew, under the command of Hous* 
ton of that ilk, came galloping to the town as if they 
woold have devoured Argyle, host, and ships, and all ; 
and they rode straight to the minister's glebe, where, 
behind tbie kirk-yard dyke, they set themselves in 
battle array with drawn swords, the vessels having in 
the meanwhile come to anchor forenent the kiric. 

Like the men of the town I went to be an onlooker, 
at a distance, of what might ensoe ; and a sore heart it 
was to me, to see and to hear that the Greenock folk 
stood so much in dread of their superfor, Sir John 
Shaw, that they durst not, for fear of his black-hole, 
venture to say that day whether they were papists, 
prelates, or presby terians, he himself not being in the 
way to direct them. 

Shortly after the ships-had cast anchor, Major Ful« 
larton, with a party of some ten or twelve men, landed 
at the burn-foot, near the kirk, and having shown a 
signal for parte, Houston and his men went to him, 
and began to chafe and' chide him for invading the 
country* 

"We are no invaders," said- the Major, "we have 
come to our native land to preserve the protestant 
religion ; and I am grieved that such brave gentlemen, 
as ye appear to be, should be seen in the cause of 4^ 
papist tyrant and usurper," 

" Ye lee," cried Houston, and fired his pistol at the 
Major, the like did his men ; but they were so welt 
and c(uickly answered in the a^me language, that they 
soon were obligated to flee like drift to the brow of 
a hill, called Kilblain-brae, where they again showed 
face. 

Thdse on board the ships seeing what was thus doing 
AD the land, pointed their great euns to the airt where 
the cavaliers had rallied, and fired them with such 
effect, that the stoure and stones brattled about the 
lugs of the heritors, which so terrified them all that 
they scampered off) and, it is said, some drew n(^t 
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ba4^ tfll 4i^ ««re ia. PttskQK ivitk whole duttai tkoi^ 
al^ 9«me co»t of katben 

Wfaiea tbese tyrant toob were ihmi ditoonifite4» Sir 
Jobn Cochfaoe came on shore, end tried iB> Tain to 
pie vail oa the iabahitants te join in djefence-ofrehgiaa 
and liberty. So he seoi iet the bar«HHbetlie« ^ba wefl 
tbe rulmg power of the town in the ahience of Ibeir 
great S4( Jobot and ordered him lo pitewtdeiibetbiviilK 
two handled boils of meal for the ships*. Balk tbe 
bailie, e shi^ewd and gausie maa, laade so many diffi- 
calties in the gatbering of the laeal, to waate time till 
help would €ome, that the kni^ was |^ad toi cantenl 
himself with little more than alfflipart of hie dmumd. 

Meanwhile I had made my errand kn<Mrn to Sir John 
Cochrane, and wbeii be went off with, the meal-eacfcs 
to the ships 1 went with him, and we saiJed the same 
night to the castle of Allengreg, where Argyie himself 
then was. 

Whatever doabta and fears I had of the. soccesa of 
the eapedition, were all wofully confirmed, when Isaw 
how things were about that unfortunate nobleman. 
The controversies in our councils at tbe Pentiaad raid 
were more than renewed among those who were aix^und 
Argyie i and it was plain to me that the sense of ruin 
was upon his spirit ; for, after I had told him the pur- 
port of my mission, he said to me in a mournful man- 
^j^r— 

*' I can discern no party in this country that desire 
to be. relieved ; there are some hidden ones oo doubt, 
-Mii only my poor friends here in Argyie seem willing 
to be (ree. God hath s<^ ordered it, and it must be for 
the best. I submit myself to his w^ilL" 

1 felt the truth of what he said, ^jkt the tyranny had 
indeed bred distrust among us, anc^that the patience 
of men was so worn out that very n^iy were idclined 
to submit from mere weariness of spij^tt ; — but I added) 
to hearten him, if one of my condilioTi may say so 
proud a thing of so great a person, That were the 
di^tinct ends of his intents made more clearly manifest, 
mayb^e 4l^ dispersed hearts of the Covenaatefs would 



y4^ be knit tagellKr. . '' Jmtie Oiiok^ mjr Lotd, ye^t^ 
j^ &e Dttlie of Meiunottth to ^e king, but thai wi4i 
ne^er do, — the rightful heirs caima be set aside. Jawt^ 
Stoart may be, and should be, put down ; but, acoord- 
iilg to the custoon registered, as I hae read io the wt- 
cienl cfarofiides of this realm, wtieii our natkyn in 
olden times cut off a fcii^ for his misdeeds, the Dest 
lawful heir was. aye raised to the throne.'^* 

To Ihis the Earl made no answer, but eontinoed 
some time thoughtful, and then said — 

*' It rests not all with me, — those wfio are with me, 
as you ma^ well ootc, take overmuch upon them, and 
will not be ^ctontrolled. They are tike the waves, 
raised ami drivef) wheresoever any Mast of rumour 
wisedi them to go. I gave a letter of trust to one of 
their emissaries, and, like the raven, he has never r<e- 
turjned. If, however^ I ccmld get to Inverary, I doabt 
not yet that something might be done ; for 1 should 
then be in the midst of some that would revorenee 
Ai^*e.» 

But why aeed I dwell on these mefctncholy inctdents ? 
Next day the Earl resolved to make the attempt to 
reach Inverary, and I went with him ; hut miter the 
castle of Arkinglass, in. the way thither, had treen 
taken, he wast obligated, by the apf^earaace of Iwo 
E&glish frigates which had been sent in pursuit of the 
expedition, to return to Allengreg ; for the main stonss 
and ammunition brought from Holland were lodge^tn 
that castle ; the. ships also were lying there. ; all which 
in a manner were at stake, and no garrison adequate 
to defend the same from so great a power. 

On returning to Allengreg, Argyte saw it would be 
a golden achievement, if in that juncture he eodd 
master the frigates ; so he ordered his force, which 
amounted to about a thousand men, to man the ships 
and four prizes which he had, together with aboat 
tMrty cowan boats belonging to his vassals, and to 
attack the frigates. But in this also he was disap^ 
pointed, for those who were with him, and wedded to 
the purpose <»f going to the Lowtands, mutinied against 
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the scheme ss too hazardous, and obliged hith to giv^ 
up the attempt, and to leave the castle with a weak 
and incapable garrison. 

Accordingly, reluctant, bat yteldii^ to these blind 
councils, after quitting AUei^reg, we marched for the 
Lowlands, and at the head of the Gareloch, where we 
halted, the garrison which had been left at Alieagreg 
joined us with the disastrous intelligence, that, finding 
themselves unable to withstand the frigates, they had 
abandoned all. 

i was near to Aigvle when the news of tibis was 
brought to him, and I observed that he said nothing, 
but his cheek faded, and he hastily wrong bis hands. 

Having crossed (he river Leven a short way above 
Dumbarton, without suffering any material molestation, 
we halted for the night. But as we were setting our 
Watches, a party of the government force appeared, so 
that, instead of getting any rest after our heavy march, 
we were obligated to think of again moving. 

The Earl would fain have fought with that force, his 
numbers being superior, but he was again overruled ; 
80 that all we couM do was, during the night, leaving 
our camp-fires burning for a delusion, to make what 
haste we could toward Glasgow. 

In this the uncountenanced fortunes of the expedi- 
tion were again seen. Our guides in the dark misled 
us ; so that, instead of being taken to Glasgow, we 
^re, after grievous traversiing in the moors, landed 
on the banks of the Clyde near Kilpatrick, where the 
whole force broke up, Sir John Cochrane, being fey 
for the West Country, persuading many to go witli 
him over the water, in order to make for the shire of 
Ayr. 

The Earl seeing himself thus deserted, and but few 
besides those of his own kin left with him, rode about a 
mile on towards Glasgow, with the intent of taking 
some rest in the house of one who had been his ser- 
vant ; but oft reaching the door it was shut in his face, 
and barred, and admission peremptorily refused. He 
. said notfiing, but turned round to us with a smile of 
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such resigned sa^i^esB that it brought tears into every 
eye. -Seeing that his fate was come to such extremity, 
1 proposed to exchange clothes with him, that be 
might the better escape, and to conduct him to the 
West Country, where, if any chance were yet left, it 
was to be found there, as Sir John Cochrane bad re- 
presented. Whereupon he sent his kinamen to make 
the best of their way back to the Higblands, to try 
what could be done among his clan ; and having ac- 
cepted a porjtion of my apparel, he went to the ferry- 
boat with Major FuUarton, and we crossed the water 
together. 

On landing on the Renfrew side the Earl went for- 
ward alone, a little before the. Major and mc ; but on 
reaching the ford at Inchinnan he was istopped by two 
soldiers, who laid hands upon him, one on each side, 
and in the grappling one of them the Earl fell to the 
ground. In a moment, however, his Lordship started 
up, and got rid of them by presenting his pistols. But 
five 6thers at the same instant came in sight, and fired 
and ran in at him, and knocked him dow^ with their 
swords. " Alas ! unfortunate ArgyJe," I heard him 
cry as he fell ; and the soldiers were so astonished at 
having so rudely treated so great a man, that they stood 
still with awe and dropped their swords, and some of 
them shed tears of sorrow for bis fate. 

Seeing what had thus happened, Major PullartM 
and I fled and hid ourselves behind a hedge, for we 
saw another party of troopers coming towards the 
spot, — we heard afterward that it was Sir John Shaw 
of Greenock, with some of the Renfrewshire heritors, 
by whom the Earl ^was conducted a prisoner to Glas- 
gow. But of the dismal indigoities, and the de^ada- 
tions to which he was subjected, and of his doleful mar- 
tyrdom, tbe courteous reader may well spare me the 
sad recital, as they are recorded in all true .British 
histories, and he will accept for the same those sweisl; 
but mournful lines which Ai^Ie indited in the dungeof): 

fhou, pasi^nger, that fhalt have so maeh fim6 
T« view my grave^ aod avk what was mj crime ; 
16* 
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No staio of error, no black vice's brand, 
Was that which chased me from my native land. 
Love to my country — twice sentenced to die— ^ 
Constrained my hands forgotten arms to try. 
More by friends' fraud my fall proceeded hath 
Than foes, though now they thrice decreed my death 
On my attempt though Providence did frown. 
His oppressed people God at length shall own ; 
Anotber.hand, by more successful speed} 
Shall raise the remnant, bruise the serpenfs bead. 
Though my head fall, that is no tragic stor}% 
Since* going hence, I enter endless glory. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

The news of the fall of Argyle was as gladdening wine 
to the cruel spirit of James Stdart. It was treated by him 
as victory was of old among the conquering Romans, 
and he ordained medals of brass and of silver to be 
made, to commemorate, as a glorious triumph, the 
deed that was a crime. But he was not content with 
such harmless monuments of insensate exultation ; he 
considered the blow as final to the Presbyterian cause., 
and openly set himself to effect the re-establishment 
of the . idolatrous abominations of the mass and 
monkrie. 

The Lord Perth and his brother, the Lord Melford, 
and a black catalogue of others, whose names, for the 
fame of Scotland, I would fain expunge with the waters 
of oblivion, considering Religion as a thing of royal 
regulation, professed themselves papists, and got, as 
the price of their apostacy and perdition, certain pla- 
ces ^ of profit in the government. Clouds of the pa- 
pistical locusts were then allured into the land, to eat 
itlip leaf and blade again. Schools to teach children 
the deceits, and the frauds, and the sins of the Jesuits, 
were established even in the palace of Holy rood-house ; 
and the chapel, which bad been cleansed in the time 
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of Queen Mary, was again defiled with the pagean- 
tries of idolatry. 

But the godly people of Edinbui^h called to mind 
the pious bravery of their forefathers, and all that 
they had done in the Reformation ; and they rose, as 
it were with one accord, and demolished the schools, 
and purified the chapel, even to desolation, and forced 
the papist priest to abjure his own idols* The old ab- 
horrence of the abominations was revived ; for now 
it was clearly seen what King Charles and his brother 
had been seeking, in the relentless persecution which 
they had so long sanctioned ; and many in consequence, 
who had supported and ol^yed the prelatic apostacy 
as a thing but of innocent forms, trembled at the share 
which they had taken in the guilt of that aggression^ 
and their dismay was unspeakable. 

The tyrant, however, soon saw that he had over- 
counted the degree of the humiliation of the land ; 
and being disturbed by the union which his open pa- 
pistry was causing among all denominations of pro- 
testants, he changed his mood, and from force resort- 
ing to fraud, publishing a general toleration, — ^a device 
of policy which greatly disheartened the prelatic fac- 
tion ; for they saw that they had only laboured to 
strengthen a prerogative, the first effectual exercise 
of which was directed against themselves, every one 
discerning that the indulgence was framed to give head- 
rope to the papists. But the Covenanters made use 
of it to advance the cause of the gospel, as I shall 
now proceed to rehearse, as well as how through it I 
was enabled to perform my avenging vow. 

Among the exiled Covenanters who returned with 
Argyle, and with whom I became acquainted while 
with him, was Thomas Ardmillan, whani after my 
escape at the time when the Earl was taken, I 
fell in again with at Kirkintilloch, as I was making 
the best of my way into the East country, and 
we went together to Arbroath, where he embarked 
for Holland. 

Being then minded to return back to Edinbui^h, 
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ud to abide a^n with Mrs* Browfilee, in whose faovsc 
I had found a safe asylum, and a convenient jpUce 
of espial, after seeing him on board the vessel, I also 
took shipping, and returned to Leith under an as- 
snrance that I sliould hear of him from time to time. 
It was not, however, until the indulgence was proclaim- 
ed that I beard from him, about which era be wrote 
to me a most scriptural letter, by the reverend Mr. 
Patrick Warner, who had received a call from the 
maeisti'ates and inhabitants of the covenanted town 
of Irvine, to take upon him the ministry of their pa- 
rish. 

Mr« Warner having accepted the call, on arriving 
at Leith sent to Mrs. Brownlee's this letter, with a 
request that, if I was alive and there, he would be 
glad to see me in his lodging before departing to the 
West country. 

As the fragrance- of Mr. Warner's sufferiRga was 
sweet among all the true and faithful, I was was much 
regaled with this invitation, and went forthwith to 
Leith, where I found him in a house that is clad with 
oyster-shells, in the Tod's-hole Close. He was sit- 
ting in a fair chamber therein, with that worthy bailie 
that afterward was next year, at the time of the. Re- 
volution, Mr. Cornelius Ncilsone, and his no less ex- 
cellent compeer on the same great occasion, Mr. 
George Samsone, both persons of godly repute. Mr* 
Cheyne, the town-clerk,~was likewise present, a most 
discreet character ; but being a lawyer by trade, and 
come of an episcopal stock, he was rather a thought, 
it was said, inclined to the prelatic sect. Divers 
others, douce and religious characters, were also there, 
especially Mr. Jaddua Fyfe, a merchant of women^s 
gear,then4n much renown forhis suavity. Mr. Warner 
was relating to them many consolatory things of the 
worth and piety of the Prince and Princess o( Orange, 
to whom the eyes of all the protestaats, especially of 
the Presbyterians, were at that tirofe directed* 

" Ay, ay," said" Mr. Jaddua Fyfe, " nae doot, nae 
doot, but the Prince is a nan o[ a sweet-smelling 
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odour, — ^Uiaf 8 in the wajr of character ;'*-and the prin- 
cess; aj, ay, it is well known, that she's a pure 
snowdrop, and a lily o' the valley in the Lord's gar- 
den,-^hat's in the way of piety." 

*' They're. the heirs presumptive to the crown," 
subjoined Mr. Cheyne^. 

** They're weel entitled to the reverence and re- 
spect of us a'," added Mr. Cornelius Neilsone. 

" When I first got the call from Irvine,*' resumed 
Mr. Warner, " that excellent lady, and precious vessel 
of godliness, the Countess of Sutherland, being then 
at the Hague, sought my allowance to let the Princess 
know of my acceptance of the call, and to inquire if 
her Highness had any commands for Scotland ; and 
the Princess in a most gracious manner signified to her 
that the best thing I, and those who were like me, 
could do for her, was to be earnest in praying that 
she might be kept firm and faithful in the reformed 
religion, adding many tender things of her sincere 
sympathy for the poor persecuted people of Scotland, 
and recommending that 1 should wait on the Prince 
before taking my departure. I was not, however, 
forward to thrust myself into such honour; but at last 
yielding to the exhortations of my friends, I went to 
the house of Mynheer Bentinck, and gave him my 
name for an audjence ;• and one morning, about eight 
of the clock, his servant called for me and took me 
to his house, and he himself conveyed me into the 
presence of the Prince, where, leaving me with 
him, we had a most weighty and edifying conversa- 
tion." 

" Ay, ay," interposed Mr. Jaddua Fyfe, " it was 
a great thing to converse wi' a prince ; and how 
did he behave - hrnisel,.— ^that's in theT^way o' man- 
ners?" 

" Ye need na debate, Mr. Fyfe, about that," re- 
plied Mr. Samsone, '' the Prince kens what it's to be 
civil, especially to his friends ;" and I thought, in say-' 
ing these wordS|that Mr. Samsone looked particularly 
towards me* 
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^ And what pasted f^ said Ae to#n*ci0rk, m a wky 
as if lie palvkHy jeaioased Mometfiing. Mr* Warner, 
howevier, in his placid and tnbiftter-iike maiHier, re- 
sponded — 

^1 told bis Highness how I had reoeired Ae call 
from Irvine, and thought it my ddty to bquire if 
Aere was any thing wherein I could serve titn in 
Scotland. 

'^ To this die Prini;e replied in a bfenigii man- 
ner — " 

"Ay, ay,^' ejaculated Mr. Jaddua Fyfe, *'fiac 
doabt it was in a benignant manner* and in a cordiai 
manner. Ay, ay, he has nae his di-waiid to seek 
when a customer's afore the counter^^-^lhat's in the 
way o' business." 

" ' I understand,' said his Highness,'' continaed Mr. 
Warner, " ^ you are called home upon the toienition 
lately granted ; but i can assure you. Chat toleration is 
not granted for any kindness to yoor party, but to fa- 
vour the papists, and to divide yau among yoofselves ; 
yet I think you may be so wise as to take good of it, 
and prevent the evil designed, and, instead of dividing, 
come to a better harmony among yourselves when yon 
have Kberty to see and meet more freely.' '' 

" To which," said Mr. Warner, " I answered, that 
I heartily wished it might prore so^ and that northing 
would be wanttna; on my part to make it so ; and 1 add- 
ed, the Presbyterians in Scotland, Great Sir, are 
looked upon as a very despicable party ; but those 
who do so, measure them by the appearance at Pent- 
land and Bothwell^ as if the whole power of the Pres- 
byterians had been drawn out there ; but i can assure 
your Highness that such are greatly mistaken; for 
many firm Presbyterians were not satisfied as to the 
grounds and manner of those risings, and did notjoiki ; 
and others were borne down by the Persectftion. In 
verity I am persuaded, that if Scotland wtere left free, 
of three parts of the people two would beiband Pres- 
b}rterians. We are indeed a poar pamecated pafty, 
and have none under God to look to for our help and 
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relief but your Highness, on account of that relation 
jou an<i the Princess have to the crown.'' 

" That was going a great length, Mr. Warner," said 
Mr. Cheyne, the town-clerk. 

*^ No a bit, no a bit," cried I ; and Mr. Jaddua 
Fyfe gave me an approving gloom, while Mr. Warner 
quiitft^ c^otitiued*-^ 

^*>i then urged many things, hoping that the Lord 
wouid tncliae bm Highnesay heart to^ espouse His in*- 
terestin Scotland, and befi^iend the^persecuted Presby* 
teflrians^ Ta wjiich the Pitinee replied*-** 

'^ Ay, ay, I I«ke to hear what his Highness said, 
tbat's in. tiie way of caaoDeUing,'' said Mr. Jaddua 
Fyfe. 

^^ The Prince,^' replied Mf* Warner, ^^ then spoke 
to Rne ear«est(yv s^ying-^ 

^^^ 1 i^ ve been^educated'a Presbyterian, andl hope so 
to CQiitiiMie ; and I assure you, if ever it be in my 
power, 1 shall make the Presbyteriaii church-^vern- 
mentthe established cfeurch-government of Scotland, 
and of this you may assure your fneads, as in pru* 
denee you find itcdnventent.' " 

DiBcerning the weight and intiination that were in 
these words,*! said, when Mr. Warner had made an 
end, that it was a great thing to know the sentiments 
of the Prince ; for by all.sigQs the time could. not be 
far off when we would maybe require to put his as* 
surance and promise to the (est. At which words of 
mine there were many exchanges of gathered brows 
and significant nods, and Mr.. Jaddua Fyfe, to whom I 
was sitting next, slyly pinched me on the elbow ; alt 
which spoke plainer than elocution, that those present 
were accorded with me in opinion ; and I gave inward 
thanks that such a braird of renewed courage and 
zeal was beginning to kithe among us. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Besides Mr. Warner, many other ministers^ who 
Had taken refugee in foreign countries, were called 
homeland it began openly to be talked, that King 
James would to a surety be set aside, on account of 
his malversations in the kingly office in England, and 
the even-down course he was pursuing there, as in 
Scotland, to abolish all property that the subjects had 
in the ancient laws and charters of the realm. But 
the thing came to no definite head, till that jesuit-con- 
trived device for cutting out the protestant heirs to 
the crown was brought to muturity, by palming a man- 
child upon the nation as the lawful son of the Tyrant 
and his papistical wife. 

In the meantime 1 bad not been idle in dissemina- 
ting throughout the land, by the means of the Camero- 
nians, a faithful account of what Mr. Warner had re- 
lated of the pious character and Presbyterian disposi- 
tions of the Prince of Orange ; and through a corres- 
pondence that 1 opened with Thomas Ardmillan, Myn- 
Jbeer Bentinck was kept so informed of the growing 
affection for his master in Scotland, as soon embold- 
ened the Prince, with what he heard of the inclina- 
tions of the English people, to prepare a great host 
and navy for the deliverance of the kingdoms. In the 
midst of these human means and stratagems^ the bright 
right-hand of Providence was shiningly visible ; for by 
the news of the Prince's preparations it smote the 
councils of King James with confusion and a fatal 
distraction. 

Though he had so alienated the Scottish lieges, that 
none but the basest of men among us acknowledged 
his authority, yet he summoned all his forces into 
England, leaving his power to be upheld here by those 
only who were vile enough to wish for the centinuance 
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of slavery. Thus was the way cleared for the advent 
of the deliverer ; and the faithful nobles and gentrj^ 
of Scotland) as the army was removed, came flocking 
into Edinburgh, and the Privy Council, which had 
been so little slack in any crime, durst not molest them, 
though the purpose of their being there was a treason 
which the members could not but all well know. 
Every thing, in a word, was now moving onward to a 
great event ; all in the land was as when the thaw 
comes, and the Tee is breaking, and the snows melting, 
and the waters flowing, and the rivers^re bursting 
their frozen fetters, and the sceptre of winter is 
broken, and the wreck of his domination is drifting 
and perishing away. 

To keep the Privy Council in the confusion of the 
darkness of ignorance, I concerted with many of the 
Came)*onians that they should spread themselves along 
the highways, and intercept the government expresses 
,and emissaries, to the end that neither the King's 
faction in England nor in Scotland might know au^t 
of the undertakings ofeach other; and when Thomas 
Ardmillansent me, from Mynheer Bentinck,tbe prince's 
declaration for Scotland, 1 hastened into the West 
Country, that I might exhort the covenanted there to 
be in readiness, and from the tolbooth stair of Irvine, 
yea on the very step where my heart was so pierced 
by the cries of my son, I was the first in Scotland to 
publish that glorious pledge of our deliverance. On 
the same day, at the same hour, the like was done by 
others of our friends at Glasgow and at Ayr ; and 
there was shouting, and joy, and thanksgiving, and 
the magni&cent voice of freedom resounded through- 
out the land, and ennobled all hearts again with 
bravery. 

When the news of the Prince's landing at Torbay 
arrived, we felt that liberty was come ; but long op- 
pression had made many distrustful, and from day to 
day rumours were spread by the despairing members 
of the prelatic sect, the breathings of iheir wishes, 
that made us doubt whether we ought to band our . 

Vol. II. 17 
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•eltr«B into any ftrrty for warlm. In tliit ittite of 
fwitheriaff and iocerlitude we cmtmiMd for mme 
6m€y till I beigao lo grow fearful lest the Mai winch 
had been bo rekindled would Biok and go out if m^t 
stirred again in some effectual manner. So I eonfer* 
rod with Quintio FoIlartoD, who in sH these provi« 
deoces bad been art and part with me, from the day 
of the meeting with Mr. Renwick near Laswade ; and 
as the Privy Council, when it was knorwo the Prince 
had been invited over, had directed beacons to be 
raised on the tops of many mountains, to be fired as 
signals of alarum for the King^s party when the Dutch 
fleet should be seen approaching the coast, we devised, 
as a mean for calling forth the strength and spirit 
of the Covenanters, that we should avail ourselves of 
their preparations. 

Accordinf^ly we instructed four alert young men, of 
the Cameronian societies, severally and unknown to 
each other, to be in attendance on the night of the 
tenth of December at the beacons on the hills of 
Knockdoliaa, Lowthere, Blacklarg, and Bencaim, that 
tbey might fire the same if need or signal should so 
require, Quintin Fuilarton having undertaken to kindle 
the one on Mistylaw himself. 

The night was dark, but it was ordained that the 
air should be moist and heavy, and in' that state 
when the light of flame spreads farthest. Meanwhile 
fearful reports fromJreland of papistical intents to 
maintain the cause of King James made the fancies of 
men awake and full of anxieties. The prelatfc cu- 
rates were also so heartened by those rumours and 
tidings, that they began to recover from the dismay 
with which the news of the Prince's landing had over- 
whelmed them, and to shoot out again the horns of 
anticbristian arrogance. But when, about three hours 
after sunset, the beacon on the Mistylaw was fired, 
ind when htU after hill was lighted up, the whole 
country was filled with such consternation and panic, 
that 1 was myself smitten with the dread of some ter- 
rible consequence. Horsemen passed furiously in all 
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direction8«-*be]Is were rung, and drums beat — mothers 
were seen flying with their children they knew not 
whither— <:ries and lamentations echoed on every 
side. The skies were kindled with a red glare, a*nd 
none could tell where the signal was (irst shown. 
Some said the Irish had landed and were burning the 
towns in the south, and no one knew where ta flee 
from the unknown and invisible enemy. 

Ill the meantime, our Covenanters of the West as- 
sembled at their trysting-place, to the number of more 
than six thousand armed men, ready and girded' for 
battle ; and this appearance; was an assurance that no 
power was then in all the Lowlaifds able to gainsay 
such a force ; and next day, when it was discovered 
that the alarm had no real cause, it was determined 
that the prelatic priests should be openly discarded 
from their parishes. Our vengeance, however, was 
not meted upon them by the measure of our sufferings, 
but by the treatment which our own pastors had borne ; 
and, considering how many of them had acted as spies 
and accusers against us, it is surprising, that of two 
hundred, who were banished from the parishes, few 
received any cause of complaint ; even the poor feck- 
less thing, Audrcfw Dornock, was decently expelled 
. from the manse of Quharist, on promising he would 
never return* 

This riddance of the malignants was the first fruit 
of the expulsion of Jam^s Stuart from the throne ; 
hut it was not long till we were menaced with new 
and even greater sufferings than we had yet endured. 
. For though the tyrant had fled, he had left Claver- 
house under the title of Viscount Dundee, behind 
him; and in the fearless activity of that proud and 
cruel warrior, there was an engine sufficient to have 
restored him to his absolute throne, as I shall now 
proceed to rehearse. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

l^E true and faithful of the West, by the event 
recorded in the foregoing chapter, being so instructed 
with respect to their own power and numbers, stood 
in no reverence of any force that the remnants of the 
Tyrant's sect and faction could afford to send against 
them. I therefore resolved to return to Edinburgh ; 
for the longing of Tnj grandfather's spirit to see the 
current and course of publrc events flowing from their 
fountain-head, was upon me, and I had not yet so sa- 
tisfied the yearnings of justice as to be able to look 
again on the ashes of my house and the tomb of Sa- 
rsth Lochrig and her daughters. Accordingly, soon 
after the turn of the year I went thither, where I found 
all things in uncertainty and commotion. 

.Claverhouse, or, as he was now titled, Lord Dun- 
dee, with that scorn of public opinion and defect of 
of all principle, save* only a canine fidelity, a dog's 
love, to his papistical master, domineered with his 
dragoons, as if he himself had been regnant monarch 
of Scotland ; and it was plain and probable, that un- 
less he was soon bridled, he would speedily act upon 
the wider stage of the kingdom the same Mahound- 
like part that he hadplayed in the prenticeship of his 
cruelties of the shire of Ayr. The peril, indeed, 
from his courage and activity, was made to me very 
evident, by a conversation that I had with one David 
Middleton, who had come from England on some bu- 
siness of the Jacobites there, in connexion with Dun- 
dee. . 

Providence led me to fall in with this person one 
morning, as we were standing among a crowd of other 
onlookers, seeing Claverhouse reviewing his men in 
the front court of Holy rood-house. I happened to 
remark, for in sooth it must be so owned, that the 
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Viseouot bad a brave though a proud look, and that 
his voice had the manlioess of a»e ordaiaed to com- 
mand. 

" Yes," replied David Middieton, "he's a .born 
aoJdier, and if the King is to be restored, he is the man 
that wiD do it. When his Majesty was at Rochester, 
before going to France, I was there with my master, 
and being called in to amend the fire, I heard Duiflee 
and my Lord, then .with the King, discoursing con- 
cerning the royal affairs. 

" * The question,' said Lord Dundee to his Ma- 
jesty, ' is, whether you shall stay in England or go to 
France ? My opinion, sir, is, that you should stay in 
England, make your stand here, an(^ summon your 
subjects to your allegiance. 'Tis true, you have dis- 
banded your army, but give me leave, and I will un- 
dertake to get ten thousand men of it together, and 
march through all England with your standard at theu|[k 
head, and drive the Dutch before you ;' and," ^dd^r 
David Middieton, '^ let him have time, and I doubt 
. not, that, even without the King's leave, he will do 
as much.'* 

Whether the man in this did brag of a knowledge 
that he had not, the storj seemed so likely, that it 
could scarcely be questioned ; so 1 consulted with my 
faithful friend and companion, Qiiintin Fullarton, and 
other men of weight among the Cameronians ; and 
we agreed, that those of .the societies who were scat- 
tered along the borders to intercept the correspon- 
dence between the English and Scottish Jacobites, 
should be called into E<Snburgh to daunt the rampa- 
geous insolence of Claverhou^e. 

This was done accordingly ; and from the day they 
began to appear in the streets, the bravery of those 
who were with him seemed to slacken. But still he 
carried himself as boldly as ever, and persuaded the 
Duke of Gordon, then governor of the castle, not to 
surrender, nor obey any mandate from the Conven- 
tion of the StsStes, by whom, in that interregnum, the 
rule of the kingdom was exercised* Still, boweyer, 

17* 
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the Cameronians were coining in, and tfaeirnumbers 
became so manifest, that the dragoons were backward 
to show themselves. But their commander affected 
not to value us, till one day a singular thing took place, 
which, in its issues, ended the overawing influence of 
his presence in Edinbui^h. 

I iiappened to be standing with Quintin FuUarton, 
and some four oriive other Cameronians, at an entry- 
mouth forenent the Canongate-cro8s,whenCiaver^ouse, 
and that tool of tyranny, Sir George Mackenzie the 
advocate, were coming up from the palace ; and as 
they passed, the Viscount looked hard at me, and said 
to Sir George, 

'^ I have somewhere seen that dourecur before*'' 

Sir Geoi^e turned round also to look, and I said — 

" It's true, Clhverhouse, — we met at Drumclog ;" 
and 1 touched my arm that he had wounded there, 
bidding, ^^ and the blood shed that day has not yet been 
paid for," 

At these words he made a rush upon me with his 
sword, but my friends were nimbler with theirs ; and 
Sir George Mackenzie interposing, drew him off, and 
they went away together. 

The affair, however, ended not here. Sir George, 
with the subtlety of a lawyer, tried to turn it to some 
account, and making a great ado of it, as a design to 
assassinate Lord Dundee and himself, tried to get the 
Convention to order all strangers to remove from the 
town* This, however, was refused ; so that Claver- 
house, seeing how the spirit of the times was goii^ 
among the members, and the boldness with which the 
Presbyterians and the Covenanters were daily bearding 
his arrogance, withdrew with his dragoons from the 
city, and made for Stirling. 

In this retreat from Edinburgh he blew the trumpet 
of civil war ; but iii less than two hours from the sig- 
nal, a regiment of eight hundred Cameronians was 
arrayed in the High-street. The son of Argyle, who 
had taken his seat in the Convention as a peer, sooi> 
after gathered three hundred of the Campbells, and 
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the safety of Scotland ^ow seemed to be secured by 
the arrival of Mackay with thi%e Scotch regiments, 
then in; the Dutch service^ and which the Prince of 
Orange had brought with him to Torbay. 

By the retreat of Claverhouse the Jacobite party in 
Hdinbui^h were so disheartened, and any endeavour 
which they afterward made to rally was so crazed^ith 
consternation,' that it was plain the 5<5eptre had depart- 
ed from their master. The capacity as well as the 
power for any effectual action was indeed evidently 
taken from them, and'the ploughshare was driven over 
the ruins of their cause on the ever-memorable 
eleventh day of April, when William and Mary were 
proclaimed King and Queen. ^^'^? 

But though thus the oppressor was cast down from 
his throne, and though thus, in Scotland* the chief 
agents in the work of deliverance were the outlawed 
Cameronians, as instructed by me, the victory coul# 
not be complete, nor the. trophies hung up in the hall, 
while the Tyrant possessed an instrument of such 
edge and temper as Claverhouse. As for myself, I 
felt that while the homicide hved the debt of justice 
and of bloodtlue to my martyred family could never 
be satisfied ; and I heard of his passing from Stirling 
into the Flighlands, and the wonders he was working 
for the Jacobite cause there, as if nothing had yet 
been achieved toward the fulfilment of my avenging 
vow. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

When Olaverhoufie left Stirling, he had but aii^ty 
horse. In little more than a mooth he was at the 
head of seventeen hundred men* He obtained 
reinforcements from Ireland. The Macdonalds, and 
the Camerons, and the Gordons, were all his. A vas- 
sal of the Marquis of Athol had declared for him 
even in the castle of Blair, and defended it against 
the clan of his master. An event still more strange 
was produced by the spell of his presence, — the clans- 
men of Athol deserted their chief, and joined his stan- 
dard. He kindled the hills in his cause, and all the 
Mfe of the North was gathering around him. 

Mackay, with the Covenanters, the regiments from 
Holland, and the Cameroni^s, went from Perth to 
oppose his entrance into the Lowlands. The minds 
01 men were suspended. Should he defeat Mackay, 
it was plain that the crown would soon be restored to 
Jafties Stuart, and the woes of Scotland come again. 

In that dismal juncture 1 was alone ; for Quintin 
Fullarton, with all the Camieronians, was with Mackay. 

I was an old man, verging on threescore. 

I went to and fro in the streets of Edinburgh all day 
long, inquiring of every stranger the news ; and every 
answer that I got was some new triumph of Dundee. 

No sleep came to my burning pillow, or if indeed 
my eyelids for very wearkiess fell down, it was only 
that 1 might suffer the stings of anxiety in some 
sharper form ; for my dreams were of flames kindling 
around me, through which 1 saw behind the proud and 
exulting visage of Dundee. 

Sometimes i^ the depths of the night I rushed into 
the street, and I listened with greedy ears, thinking I 
heard the trampling of dragoons and the heavy wheels 
of cannon ; and often in the day, when I saw three or 
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fodl* persons speaking together, I ran towards them, 
and broke in upon their discourse with some wild in- 
terrogation, that made them answer me with pitj. 

But the haste and frenzy of this alarm suddenly 
changed : I felt that I was a chosen instrument ; I 
thought that the ruin which had fallen on me and mine 
was assuredly some great my sterj of Providence; I 
remembered the prophecy of my grandfather, that a 
task was in store for me, though I knew not what it 
was; I forgot my old age and my infirmities; Thas- 
tened to my chamber ; I put money . in my purse ; I 
spoke to no one ; I bought a carabine ; and I set out 
alone to reinforce Mackay. 

As I passed down the street, and out at the West 
Port, I saw the people stop and look at me with silence 
and wonder. As I went along the road, several that 
were passing inquired where I was going so fast ? but 
I waved my hand and hurried by. 

1 reached the Qneensferry without as it were draw- 
ing breath. I embarked ; and when the boat arrived 
at the northern side i had fallen asleep ; and the fer- 
ryman, in compassion, allowed me to slumber unmo- 
lested. When I awoke I felt myself refreshed. I 
leapt on shore, and went again impatiently on. 

But my mind was then somewhat calmer; and when 
I reached Kinross I bought a little bread, and retiring 
to the brink of the lake dipt it in the water, and it was 
a savoury repast. 

As I approached the Brigg of Earn I felt age in my 
limbs, and though the spirit was willing the body could 
not ; and I sat down, and I mourned that I was so frail 
and so feeble. But a marvellous vigour was soon 
again given to me, and I rose refreshed from my rest- 
ing-place on the wall of the bridge, and the same night 
I reached Perth. I stopped in a stabler^s till the morn- 
ing. At break of day, having hired a horse from him, 
I hastened forward to Dunkeld, where he told me 
Mackay had encamped the day before, on his way to 
defend the pass of killicrankie. 

The road was thronged with women and children 
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flocking into Perth 19 terror of tb# Highlandors, but I 
heeded them not. I had bui one thought, and that 
was to reach the scene of war an4 ClarerbouBe* 

On arriving at the ferry of Inver, the fiieldln fVont 
of the Bishop of Donkeld's house, #here the army 
had been encamped, was empty. Mackay had march- 
ed towards Blair-Athol, to drive Dundee and the 
Highlanders, if possible, back into the glens and 
Biosses of the North ; for he bad learnt that his own 
force greatly exceeded hia adversary's. 

On hearing this, and my horse being in need of ba- 
ting, I halted at the ferry-bouse before crossing the 
Tay, assured by the boatman that I should be able to 
overtake the army long before it could reach the meet- 
. ing of the Tummel and the Gary. And so it proved ; 
for as I came to that turn of the road where the Tum- 
mel pours its rearing waters into the Tay, I heard the 
echoing of a trumpet among the mountains, and soon 
after saw the army winding its toilsome course along 
the river's brink, slowly and heavily, as the chariots 
of Pharaoh laboured through the sands of the Desert ; 
and the appearance of the long array was as the 
many-coloured woods that skirt the rivers in autumn. 

On the right-haod, hill*^, and rocks, and trees, rose 
like the ruins of the ramparts of some ancient world ; and 
I thought of the epochs when the days of the children of 
men were a thousand years,and when giants were on the 
earth, and all were swept away by the flood ; and I 
felt as if I beheld the hand of the Lord in the cloud 
weighing the things of time in his scales, to see if the 
sins of the world were indeed become again so great, 
as that the cause of Claverhouse shoqid be suffered 
to prevail* For my spirit was as a flame that blazeth 
in the wind, and my thout^^hts as the sparks that shoot 
and soar for a moment towards the skies with a glo- 
rious splendour^ and drop dowa upon the earth in 
ashes. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



GEmRAL Mackay baited the host an a flpacious 
green plain whicb tie« at the meeting of the Tummer 
and the Gary, and whkH the Bigblandere call Fascali, 
hecailse, 'as the nslme in their tongue signifies, no 
trees are growing thereon. This place is the threshold 
of the Pass of KiUicrankiO) throiigh the dark and 
woodj chasms of which the impatient waters of the 
Gary come with hoarse and wrathful mutterings and 
mormurs. The hills and mountains around are built 
up in more olden and antic forms than those of our 
Lowiand parts, and a wild and strange solemnity is 
minted there with much fantastical beauty, as if, 
according to the minstrelsy of ancient times, sullen 
wioards and gamesome fairies had joined their arts 
and spells to -make a common dwelling-place. 

As the soldiers spread themselves over the green 
bosom of Fascali, and piled their arras and furled their 
banners, and laid theic drums on the ground, and led 
their horses to the river, the General. sent forward a 
scout through the Pass, to discover the movements of 
Claverhouse, having heard that he was coming frpo) 
the castle of Blair- Athol, to prevent his entrance liKo^ 
the Highlands. i^. 

The officer sent to make the espial, had not beed 
gone above half an hour, when he came back in great 
haste to tell that the Highlanders were on the brow of 
a hill above the hodse of Rinrorie, and that unless the 
Pass was immediately taken possession of, it would be 
mastered by Claverhouse that night. 

Mackay, at this news, ordered the trumpets to sound, 
and as the echoes multiplied and repeated the alarum, 
it was as if all the spirits of the hills called the men to 
arms. The soldiers looked around as they formed 
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their ranlcB, lifitening wkh delight and wonder at the 
universal bravery ; and 1 thpught of the sight, which 
Elisha tht prophet gave to the young man at Dothan, 
of the mountains covered with horses and chariots of 
fire, for his defence against the host of the King of 
Syria ; and I went forward with the confidence of 
assured victory. 

. As we issued forth from the Pass into the wide 
country,' extending towards Lude and Blair- Athol, we 
saw, as the officer had reported, the Highland hosts of 
Claverhouse arrayed along the lofty brow of the 
mountain, above the house of Rinrorie, their plaids 
waving in the breeze on the hill, and their arms glit- 
tering to the sun. 

Mackay directed the troops, at crossing a raging 
brook called the Girnaig, to keep along a ftat of land 
above the house of Rinrorie, and to form, in order of 
battle, on the field beyond the garden, and under the 
hill where the Highlanders were posted ; the ba^age 
and camp equipages, he at the same time ordered down 
into a plain that lies between the bank on the crown 
of which the house stands and the river Gary. An 
ancient monumental stone in the middle of the lower 
plain shows, that in some elder age a battle had been 
fought there, and that some^ warrior of might and fame 
had fallen. 

In taking his ground on that elevated shelf of land, 
Mackay was minded to stretch his left wing to inter- 
cept the return of the Highlanders towards Blair, and, 
if possible, oblige them to enter the Pass of Killicran- 
kie, by which he would have cut them off from their 
resources in the North, and so perhaps mastered th^ 
without any gr.eat slaughter. 

But Claverhouse discerned the intent of his move- 
ment, and before our covenanted host had formed their 
array, it was evident that he was preparing to descend ; 
and as a foretaste of the vehemence wherewith the 
Highlanders were coming, we saw them rolling large 
stones to the^brow of the hill. 

In the meantime the house of Rinrorie having been 
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deserted by the family, the lady, wi4ih her children and 
maideDs, bad fled to Lade or Struan, Mackay ordered 
a party to take possession of it, and to post^eoiselyes 
at the windows which look up the hill. I was among 
those who went into the house, and my station wa« at 
the easternmost window, in a small chamber which is 
entered by two doors, — the one opening from the 
stair-head, and the other from the drawing-rooou In 
this situation we could see but little of the distribution 
of the army or the positions that Mackay was taking, 
for pur view was confined to the face of the hill 
whereon the Highlanders were busily preparine for 
their descent. But I saw Claverhouse on horseback 
riding to and fro, and plainly inflaming their valour 
with many a courageous gesture ; and as he turned 
and winded his prancing war-horse, his breastplate 
blazed to. the setting sun like a beacon on the hill. 

When he had seemingly concluded his exhortation, 
the Highlanders stooped forward, and hurled down the 
rocks which they had gathered for their forerunners ; 
and while the stones came leaping and bounding with 
a noise like thunder, the men followed in thick and 
separate bands, and Mackay gave the signal to com- 
mence firing. 

We saw from the windows many of the Highlander's, 
at the first volley, stagger and fall, but the others came 
furiously down ; and before the soldiers had time to 
stick their bayonets into their guns, the broadswords 
of the Clansmen hewed hundreds to the ground 

Within a few mjnutes the battl^ was general be- 
tween the two armies ; but the smoke of the firing in* 
volved ail the field, and we could see nothing from the 
windows. The echoes of the mountains raged with 
the din, and the sounds were multiplied by them in 
so many different places, that we could not tell where 
the fight was hottest. The whole country around 
resounded us with the uproar of a universal battle. 

I felt the passion of my spirit return ; I could no 
longer restrain myself, nor remain where 1 was. . 
Snatching up my carabine, I left my actioniess post at 
Vol. 11. 18 
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the window, and hurried down stairs, and out of the 
house. I saw by the flashes through the smoke, that 
the firing was spreading down into the plain where 
the baggage was stationed, and by this 1 knew that 
there was some movement in the battle; but whether 
the Highlanders or the Covenanters were shifting their 
ground, 1 could not discover, for the valley was filled 
with smoke, and it was only at times that a sword, like 
a glance of lightning, could be seen in the cloud where- 
in the thunders and tempest of the conflict were 
riging.' 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

As I stood on the brow of the bank in front of Rinro- 
rie-house, a gentle breathing of the evening air turned 
the smoke like the travelling mist of the hills, and 
opening it here and there, I had glimpses of the fight- 
ing. Sometimes i saw the Highlanders driving the 
Covenanters down the steep, and sometimes I beheld 
them in their turn on the ground endeavouring to pro- 
tect their unbonnetted heads with their targets, but 
to whom the victory was to be given I could discern 
no sign ; and I said to myself, the prize at hazard is 
the liberty of the land and the Lord ; surely it shall 
not be permitted to the champion 9f bondage to pre- 
vail. 

A stronger breathing of the gale came rushing 
along, and the skirts of the smoke where the ba^age 
stood were blown aside, and 1 beheld many of the 
Highlanders among the wagons plundering and tear- 
ing. Then 1 heard a great shouting on the right, and 
looking that way, I saw the children of the Covenant 
fleeing in remnants across the lower plain, and making 
toward the river. Presently I also saw Mackay with 
two regiments, all that kept the order of discipline, also 
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in the plain. He had lost the battle. Claverhouse 
had won; and the scattered firing, which was con- 
tinued by a few, was to my ears as the riveting of tihe 
shackles on the arms of poor Scotland for ever. My 
grief was unspeakable. 

I ran to and fro on the brow of the hill — and I 
stampt with my feet — and I beat my breast — and I rub* 
bed my hands with the frenzy of despair — ^and I threw 
myself on the ground — and all the sufferings of which 
1 have written returned upon me — ^and I started up 
and I cried aloud the blasphemy of the fool, " There 
is no God." 

But scarcely had the dreadful words escaped my 
profane lips, when I heard, as it were, thunders in the 
heavens, and the voice of an oracle crying in the ears 
of my soul, " The victory of this day is given into 
thy hands !" and strange wonder and awe fell upon 
me, and a mighty spirit entered into mine, and I felt as 
if I was in that moment clothed with the armour of 
divine might. 

I took up my carabine, which in these transports 
had fallen from my hand, and I went around the gable 
of the house into the ^arden-*-and I saw Claverhouse 
with several of his officers coming along the ground 
by which our hosts had marched to their position — 
and ever and anon turning round and exhorting his 
men to follow him. It was evident he was making for 
the Pass to intercept our scattered fugitives from es- 
caping that way. 

The garden in which I then stood was surrounded 
by a low wall. A small goose-pool lay on the outside, 
between which and the garden I perceived that Cla- 
verhouse would pass. 

I prepared my flint and examined my firelock, and 
I walked towards the top of the garden with a firm 
step. The ground was buoyant to my tread, and the 
vigour of youth was renewed in my aged limbs : I 
thought that those for whom I had so mourned walked 
before me — ^that they smiled and beckoned me to come 
on, and that a glorious light shone around me. 
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CItTeHioase was coming forward — several officers 
were nMir bim, bot bis men were Btill a little behind, 
and aeemed incKned to go down the bill, and be chided 
at their reluctance, f rested mj carabine on the 
garden wall. I bent my knee and knelt ttpon the 
grpund. I aimed and fired, — but when the smoke 
cleared away I beheld the oppressor still proudly on 
his war-horse. 

I loaded again, again I knelt, and again rested my 
carabine upon the wall, and fired a second time, and 
was again disappointed. 

Then I remembered that I had not implored ^he 
help of Heaven, and I prepared for the third time, and 
when all was ready, and Claverhouse was coming for- 
ward, I took off my bonnet, and kneeling with the 
gun in my hand, cried, <' Lord, remember David and 
aH his afflictions ;'^ and having so prayed, I took aim 
as I knelt, and Claverhouse raising his arm in com- 
mand, I fired. In the same moment I looked up, and 
there was a vision in the air as if all the angels of 
brightness, and the martyrs in their vestments ofglory, 
were assembled on the walls and battlements ' of 
heaven to witness the event, — and I started up and 
cried, '' I have delivered my native land ! But in the 
same instant I remembered to whom the glory was due, 
and falling again on my knees, I raised my hands and 
bowed my head as I said, '^ Not mine, O Lord, bot 
thine is the victory !" ^ 

When the smoke rolled away I beheld Claverhouse 
in the arms of his officers, sinking from his horse, and 
the blood flowing from a wound between the breast- 
plate and the arm-pit. The same night he was sum- 
moned to the audit of his crimes. 

It was not observed by the officers from what quarter 
the summoning bolt of justice came, but thinking it 
was from the house, every window was instantly at- 
tacked, while I deliberately retired from the spot, and 
till the protection of the darkness enabled me to 
make my escape across the Gary, and over the bilk in 
the direction I saw Mackay and the remnants of the 
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flock taking, I concealed myself among the bashes and 
rocks that overhang the violent stream of the Gimaig. 
Thus was my avenging vow fulfilled, — and thas was 
my native land delivered from bondage. For a time 
yet there may be ramoars and bloodshed, but they 
they will prove as the wreck which the waves roll to 
the shore after a tempest. The fortunes of the papis- 
tical Stuarts are foundered for ever. Never again in 
this land shall any king, of his own caprice and prero- 
gative, dare to violate the conscience of the people. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 



It does mot seem to be, m yet, very generally ud- 
dentood by the critics io the South, that, independently 
of phraseology, there is such an idiomatic difference 
in the structure of the national dialects of England and 
Scotland, that very good Scotch might be couebed in 
the purest English terms, and without the employment 
of a single Scottish word. 

In reviewing the Memoirs of that worshipful per- 
sonage, Provost Pawkie, some objection has been made 
to the style, as being neither Scotch nor English, — 
not Scotch, because the wor^s are English, — and not 
English, because the forms of speech are Scc^ttish. 
What has been thus regarded as a fault by some, 
others acquainted with the peculiarities of the language 
may be led to consider as a beauty. 

But however proper the Scottish dialect may have 
been in a composition so local as '' The Phovost," it 
may be urged, that, in a work like tbd^resent, where 
something of a historical character is attempted, the 
English language would have been a more dignified 
vehicle. Why it should be so is not very obvious ; at 
all events, the Author thinks the style he has adopted, 
in expressing sentiments and feelings entirely Scottish, 
ought not to be objected to in point of good taste. 
Should the objection, however, be made, be has an 
answer in the words of the celebrated Titian : — 

It happened one day, says Antonio Perez in his 
Memoirs, that Francisco de Vai^s, ambassador from 
Charles V. to the Republic of Venice, remonstrated 
with the painter against his broad and coarse pencil- 
ling, so unlike the delicate touches of the great artists 
of that time :— " Senor," replied Titian, " yo descon- 
fi^ de Uegar a la delicadeaa y primor del pinzel de 
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Michael Angelo, Urbino, Corregio, y Parmisatio, j ijue 
qaando, bien Megasse, serii estimado trad elios, o tejoido 
por imitador dellos ; y la ambition natural, no menos 
a mi Arte que a las.otras^ me hizo ecbar por camtno 
nuevo, que me hiziesse ^elebre en algo, como tos otros 
lo fueron por el que signieron." 

Another misconception also prevails in the South, 
with respect to the Scottish political cliaracter. From 
the time of the North Briton of the unprincipled 
Wilkes, a notion has been entertained that the moral 
spine in Scotland is more flexible than in England. 
The truth however is, that an elementary diiflfapence 
exists in the public. feelings of the two nations quite as 
great as in the idioms^of their respective dialects* 
The English are a justice-loving people, according to 
charter and statute ; the Scotch are a wrong-resenting 
race, according to right and feeling: and the charac- 
ter of liberty among them takes its aspect from that 
peculiarity. 

Colonel Stewart, in his curious and complete work 
on the Highlands, has shown, that even the clans, 
among whom the doctrines and afiections of hereditary 
right are still cherished more than ever they were in 
England at any period, hold themselves free to change 
their chieftaios. It is so with the nation in general. 
Monarchy is an indestructible principle in oar notions 
of civil government ; and though we anciently exer? 
cised the right of changing our kings pretty freely, 
Cromwell found it necessary to 6verrun the kingdom 
with an army to obtain the grudged acquiescence 
which was yielded to the Anglo-Republican phantasy 
of his time. But in our natural attachment to monar- 
chy and its various gradations, and in the homages 
which we m consequence freely perform, it does not 
follow that there should be any unmanly humility. On 
the contrary, servile loyalty is comparatively rare 
among us, and it was in England that the Stuarts first 
DARED to broach the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. 

The two most important public documents extant 
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show die difference between the national character of 
(he Scotch and of the English people in a very striking 
light. In dictating Magna Charla to the tyrant John, 
the English barons implied, that if he observed the 
conditions, they would obey him in all things else# 
But the Scottish nobles, in their Remonstrance to the 
Pope, declared, that they considered even their great 
and glorious I^bert Bruce to be on his good beha* 
viour. 

The Remonltrance not being generally known, a 
translation is subjoined, of the time of Ringan Gilhaize 
— the sacred original is in the Register Office, 

TRANSLATION. 

To our most holy Father in Christ, and our Lord, 
John, by the divine providence, Chief Bishop of the 
most Holy Roman and Universal Church, your hum- 
ble. and devoted sons, Duncan Earle of Fyfe, Thomas 
Randolph earl of Murray, Lord Mannia and Annan- 
dale, Patrick de Dumbar earl of March, Malisius Earl 
ofStrathern^ Malcolm Earl of Lennox, William Earl of 
Ross, Magnus Earl of Caithness and Orkney, William 
Earl of Sutherland, Walter Steward of Scotland, 
William de Soules Buttelarius of Scotland, James 
Lord Douglas, Roger de Mowbray, David Lord Bre- 
chin, David de Grahame, Ingleramus de Umfraville, 
John de Monteith Warder of the county ofMonteitb, 
Alexander Frazer, Gilbert de Hay Constable of Scot- 
land, Robert de Keith Marisbal of Scotland, Henry 
de Sancto Claro, John de Graham, David de Lyndsay 
William Oliphant, Patrick de Graham^ John de Fen^^ 
ton, William de Abernethie, David de Weyms, Wilr 
Ham de Monto fixo, Fergus de Ardrossan, Eustachius 
de Maxwel, William de Ramsay, William de Monte- 
alto, Allan de Murray, Donald Campbel, John Cam- 
burn, Reginald le Chene, Alexander de Seton, Andrew 
de Lescelyne, and Alexander Straton, and the rest of 
the Barons and Freeholders, and whole Community, 
or Commons of the kingdom of Scotland, send all 



manner of filial Rererence, with devout kisses of your 
blessed and happy feet. 

Most holy Father and Lord, we know and gather from 
ancient Acts and Records, tliat in every famous na% 
tiQn, this of Scotland hath been celebrat w'lib many 
praises : this nation having come from Scy thia the 
greater, through the Tuscan Sea, and by Hercules 
Pillars, and having for many ages taken its residence 
in Spain in the midst of a most fierce people, could 
never be brought in subjection by any people, how 
barbarous soever : And having removed from those 
parts, above 1200 years after the coming of the Is- 
raelites out of Egypt, did by many victories and much 
toil, obtain the parts in the West, which they still 
possess, having expelled the Britons, and intirely root- 
ed out the Picts, notwithstanding of the frequent as- 
saults and invasions they met with from the Norwer 
gians, Danes, and English ; and t>.iese parts and pos- 
sessions they have always retained free from ail man* 
ner of servitude, and subjection, as ancient histories 
do witness. 

This kingdom hath been govem'd by an uninter^ 
rupted succession of H 3 kings, all of our own native 
and royal stock, without the intervening of any stran- 
ger. 

The true nobility and merits of these our princes 
and people are very remarkable, from this one con* 
sideration, (tho' there were no other evidence for it,) 
that the King of kings, the Lord Jesus Christ, after 
bis passion and resurrection, honoured them as it were 
the first (though living in the utmost ends of the earth,) 
with a. call to his most holy Faith : neither would our 
Saviour have them confirmed in the Christian Faith, 
by any other instrument than his own first Apostle 
(tho' in order the second or third,) St. Andrew, the 
most worthy brother of the blessed Peter, whom he 
would always have to be over us, as our patron or 
protector. 

Upon the weighty consideration of these things, the 
most holy Fathers your predecessors did, with many 
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great and singular favours and privileges, fence and 
secare this kingdom and people, as being the peculiar 
charge and care of the brother of St. Peter ; so that 
our nation hath hitherto lived in freedom and quietness 
imder their protection, till the magnificent King Ed- 
ward, father to the present king of England, did under 
the colour of friendship, and allyance, or confedera- 
cie, with innumerable oppressions, infest us who mind- 
ed no fraud or deceit, at a time when we were without 
a king or head, and when the people were unacquaint- 
ed with wars and invasions. It is impossible for any 
whose cwn experience hath not informed him to de- 
scribe, or fullj to understand, the injuries, blood, and 
violence, the depredations and fire, die imprisonments 
of prelates, the burning, slaughter, and robberie com- 
mitted upon holy (persons and religious houses, and a 
vast multitude of other barbarities, which that king 
execute on this people, without sparing of any sex, or 
age, religion, or order of men whatsoever. 

But at length it pleased God, who only can heal after 
wounds^ to restore us to libertie, from these innumera- 
ble calamities, by our most Serene Prince, King and 
Lord, Robert, who for the delivering of his people and 
his own rightful inheritance from the enemies hand, 
did, like another Josua, or Maccabeus^ most cheerfully 
undergo all manner of toyle, fatigue, hardship, and ha- 
zard. The Divine Providence, the right of succession 
by the laws and customs of the kingdom (which we will 
defend till death,) and the due and lawful consent, and 
assent of all the people, made him our king and prince. 
To him we are obliged and resolved to adhere in all 
things, both upon the account of his right and his own 
merit, as being the person who hath restored the peo- 
ple's safety, in defence of their liberties. But after all, 
if this prince shall leave the principles he hath so nobly 
pursued, and consent that we or our kingdom be sub- 
jected to the king or the people of England, we will 
immediately endeav6ur to expel him, as our enemy, 
and as the subverter both of his own and our rights, and 
will make another king, who will defend our libertiea: 
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for, so long as there shall but one hundred of us remain 
alivey .we will never subject ourselves to the dominion 
of the English. For it is not glorj, it is not riches, 
neither is it honour, but it is libertie alone that we 6ght 
and contend for, which no honest man will lose but 
with his life. ' ^ 

For these reasons, most Reverend Father and Lord, 
we do with most earnest prayers, from our bended 
knees and hearts, beg and entreat your Holiness, that 
you may be pleased with a sincere and cordial piety to 
consider, that with Him, whose Vicar on earth you are, 
there is no respect nor distinction of Jew nor Greek, 
Scots nor English, and that with a tender and fatherly 
eye you may look upon the calamities and straits 
brought upon us and the Church of God by the English, 
and that you may admonish, and exhort the king of 
England (who may well rest satisfied with his own pos- 
sessions, since that kingdom of old used to be sufficient 
for seven or more kings) to suffer us to live at peace in 
that narrow spot of Scotland, beyond which we have 
no habitation, since we desire nothing but our own ; 
and we on our parts, as far as we are able, with respect 
to our own condition, shall effectually agree to him in 
every thing that may procure our quiet. 

It is your concernment, most Holy Father, to inter- 
pose in this, when you see how far the violence and 
barbarity of the Pagans is let loose against Christendom 
for punishing of the sins of the Christians, and how 
much they dayly encroach upon the Christian Territo- 
ries : And it is your interest to notice, that there be no 
ground given for reflecting on your memory, if you 
should suffer any part of the church to come under a 
scandal or eclipse (which we pray God m^y prevent) 
during your time. 

Let it therefore please your Holiness, to exhort the 
Christian princes, not to make the wars betwixt them 
and their neighbours a pretext for not going to the re- 
lief of the Holy Land, since that is not the true cause 
of the impediment ! The truer ground of it is, that they 
have a much nearer prospect of advantage, and far less 
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oppoffition, in the subduing of their weaker nei^bourq. 
And God (who ia ignorant of nothing) knows, with how 
much cheerfulness both our king and we would go 
thither, if the king of England would leave us in peace, 
as we do hereby testify and declare to the Vicar of 
Christ, and to all Cbristtndom. 

But if your Holiness shall be too credulous of the 
English misrepresentations ; and not give firm credit to 
what we have said, nor desist to favour the English to 
our destruction, we must believe that the Most High 
will lay to your chaige all the blood lost of souls, and 
other calamities that shall follow on either hand, be- 
twixt us and them. 

Your Holiness in granting our just desires, will 
oblige us in everie case, where our dutie diall require 
it, to endeavour your satisfaction, as becomes the 
obedient sons of the Vicar of Christ. 

We commit the defence of our cause to him who is 
the Sovereign King and Judge ; we cast the burden of 
our cares upon him, and hope for such an issue as may 
give strength and courage to us, and bring our enemies 
to nothing. The Most High God long preserve your 
Serenity and Holiness to his holy Church. 

Given at the Monasterie of Aberbrotbock in Scot- 
land, the sixth day of April, in the year of Gmce 
M.CCCXX. and of our said king's reign, the XV. year. 
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